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THE PILGRIMS: OF THE RHINE 
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CHAPTER I. 
In which the reader Sue to Queen Nym- 


In one of those green woods which belong 

po peculiarly to our island (for the continent 
eh its forests, .but England its woods), there 
lived, a short. time ago, a charming fairy, 
called Nymphalin; I believe she is descended 
from a younger branch of the house of Mab, 
but perhaps that may be only a genealogical 
fable, for your fairies are very susceptible to 
the pride of ancestry, and it is impossible to 
deny that they fall somewhat reluctantly into 


the liberal opinions so much a-la~mode at the | 


present day. 

However that may be, it is quite certain 
that all the courtiers in Nymphalin’s domain 
(for she was a queen fairy) 
made a point of asserting 
her right to this illustri- 
ous descent; and accordingly 
she quartered the Mab arms 
with her own—three acorns 
vert, with a grasshopper ram- 
pant, 

It was as merry a little court 
as could possibly be conceived, 
and ona fine midsummer night 
it would have been worth while 
attending the queen’s balls—that 
is to say if you could have got a 
ticket; a favor not obtained 
without great interest. 

But, unhappily, until both 
men and fairies adopt the excel- 
idént Mr. Owen's proposition, and 
live in parallelograms, they will 
be the victims of ennui. And 
Nymphaiio, who had been disap- 
pointed in Jove, and was still un- 
married, had for the last five or 
six months been tired even of 
giving balls. She yawned very 
frequently, and consequently 
yawning became a fashion. 

‘*But why don’t we have some 
new dances, my Pipalee?’ said 
Nymphalin, to her favorite maid 
of honor; ‘‘these waltzes are 
very old-fashioned.” 

“Very old-fashioned,” said 
Pipalee. 

The queen gaped—and Pipalee 
did the same. 

It was a gala night; the court 
was held in a lone and beautiful 
hollow, with the wild brake clos- 
ing round i, on every side, so 
that no human footstep could 
easily gain the spot. Wherever 
the shadows fell upon the brake, 
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August moon sailed slowly above, pleased to 
look down upon so charming a scene of merri- 
ment; for they wrong the moon who assert that 
she has an objection to mirth; with the mirth 
of fairies she has all possible sympathy. Here 
and there in the thicket the scarce honey- 
suckles—in August, honeysuckles are getting 
out of season—hung their rich festoons and at 
that moment they were crowded with the eld- 
erly fairies, who had given up dancing and 
taken to scandal. Besides the boneysuckle 
you might have seen the hawkweed and the 
white convolvulus, varying the soft verdure of 
the thicket; and mushrooms in abundance had 
sprung up in the circle, glittering in the silver 
moonlight, and acceptable beyond measure to 
the dancers; everyone knows how agreeable 


tents are in a fete champetre! Iwas mistaken 
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in saying that the brake closed the circle entire- 
ly round; for there was one gap, scarcely ap- 
parent to mortals, through which a fairy at 
least might catch a view of a brook that was 
near at hand, rippling in the stars, and check- 
ered at intervals by the rich weeds floating on 
the surface, interspersed with the delicate 
arrow-head and the silver water-lily. Then 
the trees themselves, dight in their prodigal 
variety of hues—the blue—the purple—the 
yellowing tint—the tender and silvery ver- 
dure, and the deep mass of shade frowning 
into black; the willow—the elm—the’ ash— 
the fir—the lime—‘‘ and, best of all, old Eng- 
land’s haunted oak;” these hues broke again in- 
to a thousand minor and subtler shades, as the 
twinkling stars pierced the foliage, or the moon 
slept with a richer light upon some favored 
glade. 

It was a gala night; the elder- 
ly fairies, as I said before, were 


Wil} ml 
! chatting among the honey- 
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suckles; the young were flirting, 
dancing, and making love; the 
middle-aged talked politics 
under the mushrooms; and the 
queen herself, and half a dozen of 
her favorites, were yawning 
their pleastre from a_ little 
mound, covered with the thick- 
est moss. 

“Tt has been very dull, mad- 
am, ever since Prince Fayzen- 
heim left us,” said the fairy Nip, 

The queen sighed. 

“‘How handsome the prinoe 
was!”’ said Pipalee, 

The queen blushed, 

“He wore the prettiest dress 
in the world—and what a mus- 
tache!” cried Pipalee, fanning 
herself with her left wing. 

“Hé was a coxcomb,” said 
the lord-treasurer, sourly. The 
lord-treasurer was the honestest 
and most disagreeable fairy at 
court; he was an admirable hus- 
band, brother, son, cousin, uncle 
and godfather; it'was these vir- 
tues that had made him a lord- 
treasurer. Unfortunately, they 
had not made him a sensible 
man. He was like Charles the 
Second in one respect; for he 
never did a wise thing; but he 
was not like him in anotber— 
for he very oftem said a foolisz 
one. 

The queen frowned. 

“A young prince is not the 
worse for that,” retorted Pipa- 


a glow-worm made a point of ex- 
hibiting Himself, and the bright 


“WHAT TROUBLES ¥ YOU, FATHER?” 


ASKED GERTRUDE. 


lee. ‘‘Heigho! Does your ma- 
jesty think his highness likely to 
return?” 
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‘¢ Don’t tease me,” said Nymphalin, pettish- 

ly. 
The lord-treasurer, by way of giving the con- 
versation an agreeable turn, reminded her ma- 
jesty that there was a prodigious accumulation 
of business to see to, especially that difficult 
affair about the emmet-wasp loan. Her ma- 
esty rose, and leaning on Pipalee’s arm, walked 
down to the supper tent. 

‘* Pray,” said the fairy Trip to the fairy Nip, 
“what is all this talk about Prince Fayzen- 
heim? Excuse my ignorance, I am only just 
out, you know.” 

“Why,” answered Nip, a young courtier, 
not @ marrying fairy, but very seductive, ‘‘ the 
story runs thus: Last summer a foreigner vis- 
ited us, calling himself Prince Fayzenheim, 
one of your German fairies, I fancy; no great 
things, but an excellent waltzer. 
long spurs, made out of the stings of horse- 
flies in the Black Forest; his cap sat on one 
side, and his mustaches curled like the lip of 
the dragon flower. He was on his travels, and 
amused himself by making love to the queen. 
You can’t fancy, dear Trip, how fond she was 
of hearing him tell stories about the strange 
creatures of Germany—about wild huntsmen— 
water-spirits—and a pack of such stuff,” added 
Nip, contemptuously; for Nip was a free- 
thinker. . 

“Tn short ?” said Trip. 

‘In short, she loved,” cried Nip, with a 
theatrical air. 

“And the prince?” 

‘**Packed up his clothes and sent on his trav- 
Betta od in order that he might go at his 

ase, on the top of a stage pigeon—in short— 


a 7 say—in short, he deserted the queen, 
a 


éyer since she has set the fashion of yawn- 
” 
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‘Tt was very naughty of him,” said the gen- 
uewae ry naughty ; 

“Ah, my dear creature,” cried Nip, “‘if it 
had been you he had paid his addresses to !” 

Trip simpered, and the old fairies from their 
seats in the honeysuckles observed she was 
“sadly conducted,” but the Trips had never 
been too respectable. 

Meanwhile the queen, leaning on Pipalee, 
said, after a short pause, “Do you know I 
have formed a plan?’ 

‘How delightful,” cried Pipalee. 
other gala !” 

“Pooh, surely even you must be tired with 
these levities; the spirit of the age is nolonger 
frivolous; and I dare say as the march of grav- 
ity proceeds, we shall get rid of these galas al- 
together.” The queen said this with an air of 
ineonceivable wisdom, for the ‘‘ Society for the 
Diffusion of general Stupefaction” had been 
recently established among the fairies, and its 
tracts had driven all the light reading out of 
the market. The ‘‘Penny Proser” had con- 
tributed greatly to the increase of knowledge 
and yawning, so visibly progressive among the 
courtiers. 

“No,” continued Nymphalin; ‘I have 
thought of something better than galas—Let 
us travel !” 

Pipalee clasped her hands in ecstasy. 

«* Where shall we travel 2” 

‘*Let us go up the Rhine,” said the queen, 
turning away her head. ‘‘ We shall be amaz- 
ingly welcomed ; there are fairies without num- 
ber, all the way by its banks; and various dis- 

tant connections of ours, whose nature and 
properties will afford interest and instruction 
to a philosophical mind.” 

. wh umber Nip, for instance,” cried the gay 

palee. 

: “The Red man!” said the graver Nympha- 
n. 


< 


** An- 


“ 0, my queen, what an excellent scheme!” 
and Pipalee was so lively during the rest of the 
night that the old fairies in the honeysuckle 
insinuated that the lady of honor had drunk a 
buttercup too much of the May dew. 


CHAPTER II. 
The Lovers, 


I wise only for such readers as give them- 


He wore | 


to cavil I have done with them; their fancy 
should put itself entirely under my manage- 
ment; and, after all, ought they not to be too 
| glad to get out of this hackneyed and melan- 


who promises them something new. 

From the heights of Bruges, a mortal and 
his betrothed gazed upon the scene below. 
They saw the sun set slowly among purple 
| masses of cloud, and the lover turned to his 
| mistress and sighed deeply; for her cheek was 
| delicate in its blended roses, beyond the bean- 
|ty that belongs to the hues of health; and 
| when he saw the sun sinking from the world 
the thought came upon him that she. was his 
sun, and the glory that she shed over his life 
|might soon pass away into the bosom of the 
‘‘everduring dark.” But against .the clouds 
rose one of the many spires that characterize 
the town of Bruges; and on that spire, melting 
into heaven, rested the eyes of Gertrude Vane. 
The different objects that caught the gaze of 
cack was emblematic both of the different 


elements of their nature ; he thought of the sor- 


sied of the passing away from earth—hers of 
the ascension into heaven. . The lower part of 
the landscape was wrapt in shade; but, just 
where the bank curved round in a mimic bay, 
the waters caught the sun’s parting smile, and 
rippled against the herbage that clothed the 
shore, with a scarcely noticeable wave. ‘There 
were two of the numerous mills which were so 
picturesque a feature of that country, standing 
at a distance from each other on the ris- 
ing banks, their sails perfectly still 
in the cool silence of the evening, and 
adding to the rustic tranquillity which 
breathed around, For to me there is 
something in the stilled sails of one of those 
inventions of man’s industry peculiarly elo- 
quent of repose; the rest seems typical of the 
repose of our own passions—short and uncer- 
tain, contrary to their natural ordination ; and 
doubly impressive from the feeling which ad- 
monishes us how precarious is the stillness— 
utterly dependent on every wind rising at any 
moment and from any quarter of the heavens ! 
They saw before them no living forms, save 
of one or two peasants yet lingering by the wa- 
ter side. 

Trevylyan drew closer to his Gertrude; for 
his love was inexpressively tender, and his vigi- 
lant anxiety for her made his stern frame feel 
the first coolness of the evening, even before 
she felt it herself. 

‘Dearest, let me draw your mantle closer 
round you.” 

Gertrude smiled her thanks. 

“T feel better than I have done for weeks,” 


said she; ‘‘and when once we get into the 
Rhine you will see me grow so strong as to 
shock all your interest for me.” 

‘‘Ah, would to heaven my interest for you 
may be put to such an ordeal!” said Trevyl- 
yan ; and they turned slowly to the inn, where 
Gertrude’s father already a waited them. 

Trevylyan was of a wild, a resolute, and an 
active nature. Thrown on the world at the 
age of sixteen, he had passed his youth in al- 
ternate pleasure, travel, and solitary study. At 
the age in which manhood is least susceptible 
to caprice, and most perhaps to passion, he fell 
in love with the loveliest person that ever 
dawned upon a poet’s vision, Isay this with- 
out exaggeration, for Gertrude Vane’s was in- 
deed the beauty, but the perishable beauty of 
adream.. ft happened most singularly to Tre- 
vylyan (but he wasa singular man), that being 
naturally one whose affections it was very dif- 
ficult to excite, he should have fallen in love 


| choly world, to be run away with by an author | 


channel of their thoughts, and the different | 


row, she of the consolation; his heart prophe- | 


+ 


at first sight with a person whose disease, al- | 


ready declared, would have deterred any other 
heart from risking its treasures on a bark so 
utterly unfitted for the voyage of \life. Oon- 
sumption, but consumption in its most beauti- 
ful s , had set its seal upon Gertrude Vane, 
when Revie first saw her, and at once 
loved. He knew the danger of the disease ; he 
did not, except at intervals, deceive himself; 


selves heart and soul up to me—if they begin | he wrestled against the new passion ; but, stern 


as his nature was, he could not conquer it. He 
loved, he confessed his love, and Gertrude re- 
turned it. 

In a love like this there is something ineffa- 
bly beautiful—it is essentially the poetry of 
passion. Desire grows hallowed by fear, and 
scarce permitted to indulge its ventin the com- 
mon channel of the senses, breaks forth into 
those vague yearnings, those lofty aspirations, 
which pine for the bright—the far—the unat- 
tained. It is ‘‘the desire of the moth for the 
star’’—it js the love of the soul. 

Gertrude was advised by the faculty to try a 
southern climate; but Gertrude was the daugh- 


| ter of a German mother, and her young fancy 


had been nursed in all the wild legends and 
the alluring visions that belong to the children 
of the Rhine. Her imagination, more réman- 
tic than classic, yearned for the vine-clad hills 
and haunted forests, which are so fertile of 
their spells to those who have once drunk, 
even sparingly, of the literature of the north. 
Her desire strongly expressed her declared con- 
viction that if any change of scene could ye®ar- 
rest the progress of her malady, it would be 
the shores of the river she had so longed to 
visit, prevailed with her physicians and her 
father, and they consented to that pilgrimage 
along the Rhine, on which Gertrude, her father, 
and her lover were now bound, 

It was by the green curve of the banks which 
the lovers saw from the heights of Bruges, that 
our fairy travelers met. They were reclining 
on the water side, playing at dominos with eye- 
bright, and the black specks of the trefoil : viz., 
Pipalee, Nip, Trip, and the lord-treasurer (for 
that was all the party selected by the queen for 
her. traveling cortege), and waiting for her 
majesty, who, being a curious little elf, had 
gone round the town to reconnoiter. 

** Bless me!” said the lord-treasurer, ‘what 
a mad freak is this! Crossing that immense 
pond of water—and was there ever such bad 
grass as this?—one may see that the fairies 
thrive ill here.” 

“You are always’ discontented, my lord,” 
said Pipalee; ‘‘ but then you are somewhat ‘oo 
old to travel—at least unless you go in your nut- 
shell and four.” 

The lord-treasurer did not like this remark, 
so he muttered a peevish pshaw, and took a 

inch of honeysuckle dust to console himself 
for being forced to put up with so much friv- 
olity. 

At this moment, ere the moon was yet at 
her middest height, Nymphalin joined her sub- 
jects. 

‘‘T have just returned,” said she, with a 
melancholy expression on her countenance, 
‘from a scene that has almost renewed in me 
that sympathy with human beings, which of 
late years our race has wellnigh relinquished. 

“T hurried through the town without notic- 
ing much food for adventure. I paused fora 
moment on a fat citizen’s pillow, and bade him 
dream of love. He woke in a fright, and ran 
down to see that his cheeses were safe. I 
swept with a light wing over a politicign’s 
eyes, and straightway he dreamt of theaters 
and music, I caught an undertaker in his first 
nap, and I have left him whirled into a waltz. 
For what would be sleep if it did not contrast 
life? Then I came to a solitary chamber, in 
which a girl, in her tenderest youth, knelt by 
the bedside in prayer; and I saw that the death 
spirit had passed over her, and the blight was 
on the leaves of the rose. The room was still 
and hushed—the angel of purity kept watch 
there. Her heart was full of love, and yet of 
holy thoughts, and I bade her dream of the 
long life denied to her—of a happy home—of 
the kisses of her young lover—of eternal faith, 
and unwaning tenderness. Let her at least 


enjoy in dreams what fate has refused to 


truth!—and, passing from the room, I found 
her lover stretched in his cloak beside the 
door ; for he reads with a feverish and despe*- 
ate prophecy the doom that waits her ; and 50 
loves he the very air she breathes, the very 
ground she treads, that when she has left his 


sight he creeps, silently and unknown to her, 


to the nearest spot hallowed by her presence, 
anxious that, while yet she is on earth, not an 
hour, not a moment should be wasted upon 
other thoughts than those that belong to 
her; and feeling a security, a fearful joy, in 
lessening the distance that ow only moment- 
arily divides them, 
me not as the love of the common world, and 
stayed my wings and looked upon it, as a thing 
that centuries might pass and bring no paral- 
lel to, in its beauty and its melancholy truth. 


But I kept away the sleep from the lover's | 


eyes, for well I knew that sleep was a tyrant 
that shortened the brief time of waking ten- 


derness for the living, yet spared him; and I | 


one sad, anxious thought of her was sweeter, 
in spite of its sorrow, than the brightest of 
fairy dreams, So I left him awake, and 
watching there through the long night, and I 
felt that the children of earth have still,some- 
thing that unites them to the spirits ofa finer 
race, 80 long as they may retain among them 
the presence of real love !” 

And O! is there not a truth also in our fic- 
tions of the unseen world? Are there not yet 


bright lingerers by the forest and the stream ? | 


Do the moon and the soft stars look out on no 
delicate and winged forms bathing in their 
light? Are the fairies and the invisible hosts 
but the children of our dreams, and not their 
inspiration? Is that all a delusion which 
speaks from the golden page? And is the 
world only given to harsh and anxious travail- 
ers, that walk to and fro in pursuit of no 
gentle shadows? Are the chimeras of the pas- 
sions the sole spirits of the universe? No! 
while my remembrance treasures in its deepest 
cell the image of one no more—one who was 
““not of the earth earthy”—one in whom love 
was the essence of thoughts divine—one whose 


shape and mould, whose heart and genius | 


would, had poesy never before have dreamt it, 


have called forth the first notion of spirits re- | 
sembling mortals, but not of them; no, Ger-| 


trude, while I remember you, the faith—the 
trust in brighter shapes and fairer natures than 
the world knows of, comes clinging to my 
heart; and still will I think that fairies might 
have watched over your sleep, and spirits have 
ministered to your dreams! 


CHAPTER IIT. 
Feelings. 


GrrrrupE and her companions proceeded, 
by slow, and, to her, delightful stages, to 
Rotterdam. ‘Trevylyan sat by her side, and 
her hand was ever in his; and when her deli- 
cate frame became sensible of fatigue, her 
head drooped on his shoulder as its natural 
resting place. Her father was a man who had 
lived long enough to have encountered many 
reverses of fortune, and they had left him, as 
T am apt to believe long adversity usually does 
leaye its prey, somewhat chilled and somewhat 
hardened to affection; passive and quiet of 
hope, resigned to the worst as to the common 
order of events, and expecting little from the 
best, as an ‘unlooked-for incident in the regu- 
larity of human afflictions. He was insensible 
of his daughter’s danger, for he was not one 
whom the fear of love endows with prophetic 
vision; and he lived tranquilly in the present, 


him in the future. Yet he loved his child, his 
only child, with all the warmth of attachment 
left him by the many shocks his heart had re- 
ceived; and in her approaching connection 
with one rich and noble as Trevylyan, he felt 
even something bordering upon pleasure. 
Lapped in the apathetic indifference of his 
nature of his nature, he leaned forth from the 
carriage, enjoying the bright weather that at- 
tended their journey, and sensible—for he was 
one of fine and cultivated taste—to whatever 
beauties of nature or remains of art varied 
their course, A companion of this sort was 
the most agreeable that two persons never 
needing a third could desire; he left them 
undisturbed to the intoxication of their mutual 
presence ; he marked not the interchange of 


. 


And that love seemed to | 
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glances; he listened not to the whisper, the 
low delicious whisper, with which the heart 
speaks its sympathy to heart. He broke not 
that charmed silence which falls over us when 
the thoughts are full, and words leave nothing 
to explain; that repose of feeling ; that cer- 
tainty that we are understood without the 
effort of words, which makes the real luxury 
of intercourse, and the true enchantment of 
| travel. What a memory hours like these be- 
queath, after we have settled down into the 
calm occupations of common life !—how beau- 
tiful, through the vista of years, seems that 
| brief moonlight track upon the waters of our 
youth ! 

And Trevylyan’s nature, which, as I have 
said before, was naturally hard and stern, 
which was hot, irritable, ambitious, and early 
| tinctured with the policy and lesson of the 
world, seemed utterly changed by the peculi- 
arities of his love; every hour, every moment 
was full of incident to him; every look of Ger- | 
| trude’s was entered on the ‘tablets of his heart, | 
s0 that his love knew no languor, it required no | 
change; he was absorbed in it ; %was himself / 
And he was soft and watchful as the step of a 
mother by the couch of her sick child ; the lion | 
within him was tamed by indomitable love ; | 
the sadness, the presentiment that was mixed 
with all his passion for Gertrude filled him, 


too, with that poetry of feeling which is the re- 
sult of thoughts weighing upon us, and not to 
be expressed by ordinary language. In this 
part of their journey, as I find by the date, 
were the following lines written; they are to 
be judged as the lines of one in whom emotion 
and truth were the only inspiration. 


1. 
“ As leaves left darklingin the flush of day, 
When glints the glad sun checkering o’er the tree, 
I see the green earth brightening in the ray, 
Which only casts a shadow upon me! 
1. 
“ What are the beams, the flowers, the glory, all 
Life’s glow and gloss—the music and the bloom, 
When every sun but speeds the eternal pall, 
And time is death that dallies with the tomb ? 


m. 
« And yet—O yet, so young, so pure!—the while 
Fresh laugh the rose hues round youth’s morning 
+ Bpky. 
That voice,—those eyes,—the deep love of that smile, 
Are they not soul—all soul—and can they die? 
Iv. 
“ Are there the words ‘No Monn’ for thoughts like 
ours ? 
Must the bark sink upon so soft a wave ? 
Hath the short summer of thy life no flowers, 
But those which bloom above thine early grave? 
v. 
“© God! and what is life, that I should live, 
(Hath not the world enow of common clay ?) 
And she—the rose—whose life a soul could give 
To the void desert, sigh its sweets away! 


vi. 


« And I that love thee thus, to whom the air, 
Blest by thy breath, makes heayen where’er it be, 
Watch thy cheek wane, and smile away despair— 
Lest it should dim one hour yet left to thee. 
Vil, 
« Still let me conquer self,—O, still conceal, 
By the smooth brow the snake that coils below, 
Break, break my heart, it comforts yet to feel 
That skedreams on, unawaken’d by my woe! 
Vill. 
“ Hush’d, where the star’s soft angel loves to keep 
Watch o’er their tide, the morning waters roll ; 
So glides my spirit—,darkness, in the deep, 
But o’er the wave the presence of thy soul !’’ 
Gertrude herself had not as yet the presenti- 
ments that filled the soul of Trevylyan. She 
thought too little of herself to. know her dan- 
ger, and those hours to her were hours of un- 
mingled sweetness. Sometimes, indeed, the 
exhaustion of her disease tinged her spirits 
| with a vague sadness, an abstraction came over 
| . ing’ 
| her, and a languor she vainly struggled against. 
| Thesegits of dejection and gloom touched Tre- 
vylyan to the quick; his eye never ceased to 
watch them, nor his heart to soothe. Often 
| when he marked them, he songht to attract 
her attention from what he fancied, though er. 
| ringly, a sympathy with his own forebodings 
and to lead her young and romantic imagina- 


j 
| 
| 
without asking what new misfortune awaited | 


of youth, and all the dews of beautiful child” 
hood sparkled freshly from the virgin blossoms 
of her mind. And 'lrevylyan, who had passed 
some of his earlier years among the students 
of Leipzic, and was deeply versed in the vari- 
ous world of legendary lore, ransacked his 
memory for such tales as seemed to him most 
likely to win her interest ; and often with false 
smiles entered into the playful tale, or oftener, 
with more playful interest, into the graver le- 
gend of trials that warned yet beguiled them 
from their own. Of such tales I have selected 
buta few; I know not that they are the least 
unworthy of repetition : they are those which 
many recollections induce me to, repeat the 
most willingly. Gertrude loved these. stories, 
for she had not yet lost, by the coldness of the 
world, one leaf from that soft and wild romance 
which belonged to her beautiful mind.” And, ~ 
more than all, she loved the sounds of a voice 
which every day became more and more musi-_ 
cal to her ear. ‘‘ Shall T tell you,” said he, one 
morning, as he observed her gloomier mood 
stealing over the face of Gertrude, ‘‘ shall I 
tell you, ere yet we pass into. the dull land of 
Holland, a story of Malines, whose spires we 
shall shortly see?” Gertrude’s face brightened 
at once, and as she leaned back in the carriage 
as it whirled rapidly along, and fixed her deep 
blue eyes on Trevylyan, he began the following — 
tale. 


CHAPTER IV. 
The Maid of Malines, 


Iv was noonday in the town of Malines, or 
Mechlin, as the English usually term it; the 
Sabbath bell had summoned the inhabitants to 
divine worship ; and the crowd that had loiter- 
ed round the Church of St. Rembauld had 
gradually emptied itself within the spacious 
aisles of the sacred edifice. 

A young man was standing in the street, 
with his eyes bent on the ground, and appar- 
ently listening for some sound; for, without 
raising his looks from the rude pavement, he 
turned to every corner of it with an intent.and 
anxious expression of countenance ; he held in 
one hand a staff, inthe other a long slender 
cord, the end of which trailed on the ground ; 
every now and then he called, with a plaintive 
voice, “‘Fido, Fido, come back! y hast 
thou deserted me?” Fido returned not; the 
dog, wearied of confinement, had ph from 
the string, and was at play with his kindina 
distant quarter of the town, leaving the blind 
man to seek his way as he might to his solitary 
inn. 

By-and-by a light step passed through the 
— and the young stranger's face brighten- 
6a: 


‘Pardon me,” said he, turning to the spot 
where his quick ear had caught the sound, 
“and direct me, if you are not by chance 
much pressed fora few moments’ time, to the 
hotel Mortier dor,” 

It was a young woman, whose dress betok- 
ened that she belonged to the middling classes 
of life, whom he thus addressed. ‘‘It is some 
distance hence, sir,” said she, ‘* but if youcon-— 
tinue your way straight on for about a hun- 
dred yards, and then take the second turn to 
your right hand ”—-—. a 

“Alas!” interrupted the stranger, with a. 
melancholy smile, ‘‘ your direction will avail 
me little; my dog has deserted me— and Tam 
blind!” 

There was' something in these words, and in 
the stranger’s voice, which went irresistibly to 
the heart of the young woman. ‘Pray forgive 
me,” she said, almost with tears in her eyes, 
“TY did not perceive yous ”—misfortune, she. 
-was about to say, but she checked herself with: 
an instinctive delicacy. ‘‘Lean upon me, I 


will conduct you to the door; nay, sir,” ob- — 


serving that he hesitated, ‘‘ I have time enough 
to spare, I assure you.” ; ’ 
The stranger placed his hand on the young 
woman’s arm, and though Lucille was naturally - 
so bashful that even her mother would laugh- 


tion through the temporary beguilements of 
fiction ; for Gertrude was yet in the first bloom 


ingly reproach her for the excess of a 


virtue, she fel; not the least pang of e, ag, 


iden’s 


f 


she found herself thus suddenly walking 
through the streets of Malines, alone with a 
young stranger, whose dress and air betokened 
him of rank superior to her own. 

*« Your voice is very gentle,” said he, after a 
pause, ‘“‘and that,” he added, with a slight 
sigh, ‘is the citerion by which I only know the 
young and the beautiful.” Lucille now blushed, 
and with a slight mixture of pain in the blush, 
for she knew well that to beauty she had no 
pretension. ‘‘Are you a native of this town e 
continued he. ‘ Yes, sir; my father holds a 
small office in the customs, and my mother and 
LTeke out his salary by making lace. We are 
called poor, but we do not feel it, sir.” 

‘‘ You are fortunate: there is no wealth like 
the heart’s wealth, content,” answered the 
blind man, mournfully. 

‘‘ And monsieur,” said Lucille, feeling angry 
with herself that she had awakened a natural 
envy in the stranger's mind, and anxious to 
change the subject—‘‘and monsieur, has he 
been long at Malines ?” 

‘But yesterday. Iam passing through the 
Low Countries on a tour; perhaps you smile at 
the tour of a blind man—but it is wearisome 
even to the blind to rest always in the same 


place. I thought during church time, when 
the streets were empty, that I might, by the 
help of my dog, enjoy safely at least the air, 
if not the sight of the town; but there are 
some persons, methinks, who cannot even have 
a dog for a friend.” 

The blind man spoke bitterly, the desertion 
of his dog had touched him to the core. Lu- 
eille wiped her eyes. ‘‘And does monsier 
travel then alone?” said she; and looking at 
his face more attentively than she had yet ven- 
tured to do, she saw that he was scarcely above 
two-and-twenty. ‘His father, his mother,” 
she added, with an emphasis on the last word, 
“are they not with him?” 

“Tam an orphan,” answered the stranger ; 
‘and I have neither brother nor sister.” 

The desolate condition of the blind man 
quite melted Lucille ; never had she been so 
strongly affected. Shoe felt'a strange flutter at 
the heart—a secret and earnest sympathy, at- 
tracted her at once toward him. She wished 
that Heaven had suffered her to be his sister. 

The contrast between the youth and the form 
of the stranger, and the affliction which took 
hope from the one, and activity from the other, 
increased the compassion he excited. His 
features were remarkably regular, and had a 
certain nobleness in their outline; and his 
frame ‘was gracefully and firmly knit, though 
he moved cautiously and with no cheerful step. 

They had now passed into a narrow street 
leading toward the hotel, when they heard 
behind them the clatter of hoofs; and Lucille, 
looking hastily back, saw that a troop of the 
Belgian horse was passing through the town. 

She drew her charge close by the wall, and 
trembling with fear for him, she stationed her- 
self by his side. The troop passed at a full 
trot through the street; and at the sound of 
their clanging arms, and the ringing hoofs of 
their heavy chargers, Lucille might have seen, 
had she looked at the blind man’s face, that its 
sad features kindled with enthusiasm, and his 
head was raised proudly from its wonted and 
melancholy bend. ‘‘ Thank heaven,” she said, 
as the troop had nearly passed them; “the 
danger is over!” Not so.. Oue of the last| 
two soldiers who rode abreast, was unfortu- 
nately mounted on a young and unmanageable 
horse, ‘Tho rider’s oaths and digging sptr 
only increased the fire and impatience of the 
charger; he plunged from Side to side of the 
narrow street, 

‘* Gardez vous,” cried the horseman, as he 
was borne on to the place where Lucille and the 
stranger stood against the wall ; “are ye mad— 
why do you not run ?” 

i For heaven’s sake, for mercy’s sake, he is 
as cried Lucille, clinging to the stranger’s 
pide. 

‘Save yourself, my kind guide!” said the 


stranger. But Lucille dreamt not of such de- 
sertion. 


grom where they stood; with a snort, as he 


The trooper wrested the horse’s head} 
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felt the spur, the enraged animal lashed ont 
with its hind-legs; and Lucille, unable to save 
doth, threw herself before’ the blind man, and 


received the shock directed against him ; her | 


slight and delicate arm fell shattered by her 
side—the horseman was borne onward. ‘‘Thank 
God, you are saved!” was poor Lucille’s ex- 
clamation ; and she fell, overcome with pain 
and terror, into the arms which the stranger 
mechanically opened to receive her. 

‘* My guide, my friend!” cried he, ‘‘ you are 
hurt, you” 

“No, sir,” interrupted Lueille, faintly, ‘‘I 
am better—Iam well. Thisarm, if you please— 
we are not far from your hotel now.” 

But the stranger’s ear, tutored to every in- 
flection of voice, told him at once of the pain 
she suffered; he drew from her by degrees the 
confession of the injury she had sustained ; but 
the generous girl did not te’' him it had been 
incurred solely in his protection. He now in- 
sisted on reversing their duties, and accompany- 
ing her to her home; and Lucille, almost faint- 
ing with pain, and hardly able to move, was 
forced to consent. 
next turning stood the humble mansion of her 
father—they reached it—and Lucille scarcely 
crossed the threshold, before she sank down, 
and for some minutes was insensible to pain. 
It was left to the stranger to explain, and to 
beseech them immediately to send for a sur- 
geon, ‘the most skillful—the most practised 
in the town,” said he. ‘‘See, Iam rich, and 
this is the least I can do to atone to your gen- 
erous daughter for not forsaking even a stran- 
ger in peril.” 

He held out his purse as he spoke, but the 
father refused the cffer; and it saved the blind 
man some shame that he could not see the 
blush of honest resentm@nt with which so poor 
a species of remuneration was put aside. 

The young man stayed till the surgeon 
arrived, till the arm was set; nor did he de- 
part until he had obtained a promise from the 
mother, that he should learn the next morning 
how the sufferer had passed the night. 

The next morning, indeed, he had intended 
to quit a town that offers but little temptation 
to the traveler ; but he tarried day after day, 
until Lucille herself accompanied her mother 
to assure him of her recovery. 

You know, or at least I do, dearest Gertrude, 
that there is such a thing as love at the first 
meeting--a secret, an unaccountable affinity 
between persons (strangers before) which 
draws them irresistibly together.. If there were 
truth in Plato’s beautiful fantasy, that our souls 
were a portion of the stars, it might be that 
spirits, thus attracted to each other, have 
drawn their original light from the same orb; 
and they thus but yearn for a renewal of their 
former union. Yet, without recurring to such 
ideal solutions of a daily mystery, it was but 
natural that one in the forlorn and desolate 
condition of Eugene St. Amand, should have 
felt a certain tenderness for a person who had 
s0 generously suffered for his sake. 

The darkness to which he was condemned 
did not shut from his mind’s eye the haunting 
images of ideal beauty; rather, ov the con- 
trary, in his perpetual and unoccupied soli- 
tude, he fed the reveries of an imagination 
naturally warm, and a heart eager for sym- 
pathy and commune. 

He had said rightly that his only test of 
beauty was in the melody of voice ; and never 
had a softer or a more thrilling tone than that 
of the young maiden touched upon his ear. 
Her exclamation, so beautifully denying self, 
so devoted in its charity, “Thank God, you 
are saved!” uttered, too, in the moment of her 
own suffering, rang constantly upon his soul, 
and he yielded, without precisely defining their 
nature, to vague and delicious sentiments, that 
his youth had never awakened to till then. 
And Lucille—the very accident that had hap- 
pened to her on his behalf, only deepened the 
interest she had already conceived for one who, 
in the first flush of youth, was, thus cut off 
from the glad objects of life, and left to a 
night of years, desolate and alone. There is, 
to your beautiful and kindly sex, perpetual 


But a few steps down the} 


ae 


jand gushing lovingness to protect. This make* 
them the angels of sickness, the comforters of 
the age, the fosterers of childhood; and this 
feeling, in Lucille peculiarly developed, had al- 
ready inexpressibly linked her compassionate 
|nature to the lot of the unfortunate traveler. 

With ardent affections, and with thoughts 
beyond her station and her years, she was not 
without that modest vanity which made her 
painfully susceptible to her own deficiencies in 
beauty. Instinctively conscious of how deep- 
ly she herself could love, she believed it impos- 
sible that she could ever be so loved in return. 
This stranger, so superior in her eyes to all she 
had yet seen, was the first out of her own 
household who had éver addressed her in that 
voice which by tones, not words, speaks that 
admiration most dear to a woman’s heart. To 
him she was beautiful, and her lovely mind 
spoke out undimmed by the imperfections of 
her face. Not, indeed, that Lucille was wholly 
without personal attraction; her light step and. 
graceful form were elastic with the freshness of 
youth, and,her mouth and smile had so gentle 
and tender an expression, that there were mo- 
ments when it would not have been the blind 
only who would have mistaken her to be beau- 
tiful. Her early childhood haa indeed given 
the promise of attractions, which the small- 
pox, that then fearful malady, had inexorably 
marred. It had not only seared the smooth 
skin and the brilliant hues, but utterly changed 
even the character of the features. It so hap- 
pened that Lucille’s family were celebrated for 


beauty, and vain of that celebrity; and so 
bitterly had her parents deplored the effects of 
the cruel malady, that poor Lucille had been 
early taught to consider them far more griev- 
ous than they really were, and to exaggerate 
the advantages of that beauty, the loss of 
which was considered by her parents so heavy 
a misfortune. Lucille, too, had a consin 
named Julie, who-;was the wonder of all Ma- 
lines for her personal perfections ; and as the 
cousins were much together, the contrast was 
too striking not to occasion frequent mortifica- 
tion to Lucille. But every misfortune has 
something of a counterpoise; and the con. 
sciousness of personal inferiority had meek- 
ened, without souring, her temper, had 
given pipes to a spirit that otherwise 
might have been too high, and humility toa 
mind that was naturally strong, impassioned, 
and energetic. 

And yet’ Lucille had long conquered the one 
disadvantage she most dreaded in the want of 
beauty. Lucille was never known but to be 
loved. Wherever came her presence, her 
bright and soft mind diffused a Certain inex 
pressible charm; and where she was not, a 
something was missing from the scne which 
not eyen Julie’s beauty could replace, ‘ 

““T propose,” said St. Amand to Madame le 
Tisseur, Lucille’s mother, as he sat in her little 
salon—for he had already contracted that ac- 
quaintance with the family which permitted 
him to be led to their house, to return the 
visits Madame le Tisseur had made him, and 
his dog, once more returned a penitent to hir 
master, always conducted his steps to the 
humble abode, and stopped instinctively at the 
door—‘‘I propose,” said St. Amand, after a 
pause, and with some embarrassment, ‘‘to stay 
a little while longer at Malines; the air agrees 
with me, and I like the quiet of the place ; but 
you fre aware, madame, that at a hotel among 
strangers, I feel my situation somewhat cheer- 
less. I have been thinking,’—St. Amand 
paused again—‘‘I have been thinking that if I 
could persuade some agreeable family to re- 


for some weeks. Iam easily pleased.” 

“Doubtless there are many in. Malines whe 
would be too happy to receive such. lodger.” 

“Will you receive me ?” said St. Amand, 
abruptly. ‘‘ It was of your family I thought.” 
|. “Of us? Monsieur is too flattering, but we 
have scarcely a room good enough for you.” 

‘* What difference between one room and an- 
other ean there be to.me? ‘That is the best 


apartment to my choice in which the human 
yoice sounds most kindly,” 


ceive me as a lodger, I would fix myself here’ 


a 
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The arrangement was made, and St. Amand, 
came now to reside beneath the same roof as 
Lucille. And was she not happy that he wanted 
so constant an attendance? was she not happy 
that she was ever of use? St. Amand was pas- 


sionately fond of music: he played himself | 
| travel, of wild adventure, and yet they occa- 
|} sioned him the most pain. 


with a skill that was only surpassed by the ex- 
quisite melody of his voice; and was not Lu- 
cille happy when she sat mute and listening to 


such sounds as. at Malines were never heard | 


before? Was she not happy in gazing ona 
face to whose melancholy aspect her voice in- 
stantly summoned the smile? Was she not 
happy when the music ceased and St. Amand 
called ‘‘ Lucille?” Did not her own name ut- 
tered by that voice seem to her even sweeter 
than the music? Was she not happy when 
they walked out in the still evenings of sum- 
mer, and her arm thrilled beneath the light 
touch of one to whom she was so necessary ? 
Was she not proud in her happiness, and was 
there not something like worship in the grati- 
tude she felt to him, for raising her humble 
spirit to the luxury of féeling herself loved ! 

St. Amand’s parents were French ; they had 
resided in the neighborhood of Amiens, where 
they had inherited a competent property, to 
which he had succeeded about two years pre- 
vious to the date of my story. 

He had been blind from the age of three 
years, ‘‘I know not,” said he, as he related 


these particulars to Lucille one evening when | 


they were alone, ‘‘I know not what the éarth 


may be like, or the heaven, or the river whose | 
voice at least I can hear, for I have no recol- | 


lection beyond that of a confused, but deli- 
cious blending of a thousand glorious colors 

a bright and quick sense of joy—a VISIBLE 
music. But it is only since my childhood 


closed that I have mourned, as I now unceas- | 


ingly mourn, for the light of day.. My boy- 
hood passed in a quiet cheerfulness; the least 
trifle then could please and occupy the vacan- 
cies of my mind; but it was I took delight in 
being read to—asI listened to the vivid de- 
scriptions of poetry, as I glowed at the recital 
of great deeds, as I was made acquainted by 
books, with the energy, the action, the heat, 
the fervor, the pomp, the enthusiasmof life, 
that I gradually opened to the sense of all I 
was for ever denied. I felt that I existed, not 
lived; and that, in the midst of the universal 
liberty, I was sentenced to a prison, from 
whose blank walls there was no scape. Still, 
however, while my parents lived, I had some- 
thing of consolation ; at least I was not alone. 


They died, and a sudden and dread solitude, a} 


vast and empty drearivess settled upon my 
dungeon. One old servant only, who had 
nursed me from my childhood, who had known 
me in my short privilege of light, by whose 
recollections my mind could grope back its 
way through the dark and narrow passages of 
memory to faint glimpses of the sun, was all 
that remained to me of human sympathies. It 
did not suffice, however, to content mé with a 
home where my father and my mother’s kind 
voices were not. <A restless impatience, an 


anxiety to move possessed me, and I set out | 


from my home, journing whither I cared not, 


so that at least I could change anair that} 
weighed upon me like a palpable burden, © [| 


took only this old attendant as my companion ; 
he too died three months since at Bruxelles, 
worn out with years. L 
that he was old, for I saw not his progress to 
decay ; and now, save my faithless dog, I was 
utterly alone, till I came hither and found 
thee.” 

Lucille stooped down to caress the dog; she 
blest the desertion that had led to a friend who 
never could desert. 

But however much, and however gratefully 
St. Amand loved Lucille, her power availed 
not to chase the melancholy from his brow, 
and to reconcile him to his forlorn condition. 

‘Ah, would that I could see thee! Would 
that I could iook upon a face that my heart 
yainly endeavors to delineate.” : 

‘<Tf thou couldst,” sighed Lucille, ‘‘thou 
wouldst cease to love me.” , 

‘Impossible !” cried St, Amand, passion- 


Alas! I had forgotten | 


ately ; ‘‘ however the world may find thee, 
thou wouldst become my standard of beauty, 
and I should judge not of thee by others, but 
of others by thee.” 

He Loved to hear Lucille read to him, and 
mostly he loved the descriptions of war, of 


Often she paused 
from the page as she heard him sigh, and felt 
that she would even have renounced the bliss 
of being loved by him, if she could have re- 
stored to him that blessing, the desire for 
which haunted him as a specter. 

Lucille’s family were Cajholic, and, like 
most in their station, they possessed the su- 
perstitions, as well as the devotion of the faith. 
Sometimes they amused themselves of an even- 
ing by the various legends and imaginary 
miracles of their calendar: and once, as they 
were thus conversing with two or three of their 
neighbors, ‘‘'The Tomb of the three Kings of 
Cologne” became the main topie of their wan- 
dering recitals. However strong was the sense 
of Lucille, she was, as you will readily con- 
ceive, naturally influenced by the belief of 
those with whom she has been brought up 
from her cradle, and she listened to tale after 
tale of the miracles wrought at the consecrated 
tomb, as earnestly and undoubtingly as the 
rest. 

And the Kings of the East were no ordinary 
saints; to the relics of the Three Magi, who 
followed the Star of Bethlehem, and were the 


first potentates of the earth who adored its| 


Saviour, well might the pious Catholic sup- 
pose that a peculiar power and a healing sanc- 
tity would - belong. Each of the circle—(St. 
Amand, who had been more than usually 
silent, and even gloomy during the day, had 
retired to his apartment, for ‘there were some 
moments when, in the sadness of his thoughts, 
he sought that solitude which he so impatiently 
fled from at others)—each of the circle had 
some story to relate, equally veracious and in- 
disputable, of an infirmity cured, or a prayes 


|accorded, or a sin atoned for at the foot of the 


holy tomb. One story peculiarly affected 
Lucille; the narrator, a venerable old man 
with gray locks, solemnly declared himself a 
witness of its truth. 

A women at Anvers had given birth to a son, 


| the offspring of an illicit connection, who came 
| into)the world deaf and dumb, 


The unfortun- 
ate mother believed the calamity a punishment 
for her own sin. ‘Ah! would,” said she, 
‘that the affliction had fallen only upon me! 
Wretch that I um, my innocent child is pun- 
ished for my offense!” This idea haunted her 
night and day: she pined and could not be 
comforted. As the child grew up, and wound 
himself more and more round her heart, its 
caresses added new pangs to her remorse ; and 
at length (continued the narrator) hearing per- 
petually of the holy fame of the tomb of Co- 
logne, she resolved upon a pilgrimage barefoot 
to the shrine. ‘*God is merciful,” said she, 


‘*and he who called Magdalene his sister, may | 
She | 


take the mother’s curse from the child.” 
then went to Cologne; she poured her tears, 
her penitence, and her prayers at the sacred 
tomb. When she returned to her native town, 
what was her dismay as she approached her 


cottage to behold a heap of ruins!—its black- ; 


ened rafters and yawning casements betokened 
the ravages of fire. The poor woman sunk 
upon the ground utterly overpowered. Had 
her sop perished? At that moment she heard 
the ery of a child’s voice, and lo! her child 
rushed to her arms, and called her ‘‘Mother!” 

He had been saved from the fire, which had 
broken out seven days before ; but in the ter- 


ror he had suffered, the string that tied his| 


tongue had been loosened; he had uttered 
articulate sounds of distress ; the curse was re- 


moved, and. one word at least the kind neigh- ; 


bor’s had already taught him, to welcome his 
mother’s return. What cared she now that her 
substance Was gone, that her roof was ashes? 
she bowed in gratefnl submission to so mild a 
stroke; her prayer had been heard, and the 
sin of the mother was visited no longer on the 
child. 


| 


I have said, dear Gertrude, that this story 
made a deep impression upon Lucille. A mis- 
fortune so nearly akin to that of St. Amand, 
removed by the prayer of another, filled her 
with devoted thoughts, and a beautiful hope. 

“Is not the tomb still standing?” thought 
she; ‘tis not God still in heaven ?—he who 
heard the guilty, may he not hear the guilt- 
less? Is he not the God of love? Are not the 
affections, the offerings that please him best? 
and what though the child’s mediator was his 
mother, can even a mother love her child more 
tenderly than I love Eugene? But if, Lucille, 
thy prayer be granted, if he recover his sight, 
thy charm is gone, he will love thee no longer. 
No matter! be it so—I shall at least have made 
him happy ?” 

Such were the thoughts that filled the mind 
of Lucille; she cherished them till they settled 
into resolution, and she secretly vowed to per- 
form her pilgrimage of love. She told neither 
St. Armand nor her parents of her intention ; 
she knew the obstacles such’ an annunciation 
would ‘create. Fortunately she had an aunt 
settled at Bruxelles, to whom she had been ac- 
customed, once in every year, to pay a month’s” 


| visit, and at that time she generally took with 


her the work of a twelve- month’s industry, 
which found a readier sale at Bruxelles than 
Malines. Lucille and St. Armand were already 
betrothed ; their wedding was shortly to take 
place; and the custom of the country leading 
parents, however poor, to nourish the honor- 
able ambition of giving some dowry with their 
daughters, Lucille found it easy to hide the ob- 
ject of her departure, under the pretence of 
taking the lace to Bruxelles, which had been 
the year’s labor of her mother and herself—it 
would sell for sufficient, at least, to defray the 
preparations for the wedding. 

“Thou art ever right, child,” said Madame 
le Tisseur ; ‘‘the richer St. Arynand is, why the 
less oughtest thou to goa beggar to his house.” 

In fact, the honest ambition of the good 
people was excited ; their pride had been hurt 
by the envy of the town and the curfent con- 
gratulations on so advantageous a marriage ; 
and they employed’ themselves in counting up 
the fortune they should be able to give to their 
only child, and flattering their pardonable van- 
ity with the notion that there would be no such 


; great disproportion in the connection after all. 


‘They were right, but not in their own view of 
the estimate ; the wealth that Lucille brought 
was what fate could not lessen,—reverse could 
not reach,—the ungracious seasons could not 
blight its sweet harvest,—imprudence could 
not dissipate, —fraud could not steal one grain 
from its abundant coffers! Like the purse in 
the fairy tale, its use was hourly, its treasure 
inexhaustible. ? r 

St. Amand alone was not to be won to her 
departure; he chafed at the notion of dowry$ 
he was not appeased even by Lucille’s repre- 
sentation, that it was only to gratify and not 
to impoverish her parents.—‘‘ And thou, too, 
canst leave me!” he said, in that plaintive 
voice which had made his first charm to Lu- 
cille’s heart. ‘‘It is a second blindness.” ~ 

‘But fora few days; a fortnight at most, 
dearest Eugene.” : 

‘*A fortnight! you do not reckon time as the 
blind do,” said St. Amand, bitterly. 

‘ But listen, listen, dear Hugene,” said Lu- 
cille, weeping. The sound of hersobsrestored 
him toa sense of his ingratitude. Alas, he 
knew not how much he had to be grateful for. 
He held outhis arms to her; ‘‘ Forgive me,” 
said he. ‘* Those who can see nature know not 
how terrible it is to be alone.” 

‘But my mother will not leave you.” 

‘She is not you lh” Ae 

‘And Julie,” said Lucille, hesitatingly. 

“What is Julie to setae : 

** Ah, you are thé only one, save my parents, — 
who cowl think of me ta her peaescoa ™ 

‘And why, Lucille ?” 

“Why ! 
dream.” 

“Say not so. Would I could see, that I 
might prove to the world how much more beau. 
tiful thou art. There is music in her voice.” 


She is more beautiful than a 


= 


( 
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The evening before Lucille departed, shesat | logne, and now about to rejoin St. Amand, she | stantly in Madame de Tisseur’s house—indeed 


up late with St. Amand and her mother. They 
conversed on the future; they made plans; in 
the wide sterility of the world they laid out the 
garden of household love, and filled it with 
flowers, forgetful of the wind that scatters, 
and the frost that kills, 
Lucille’s arm, St. Amand sought his chamber, 
and they parted at his door, which closed upon 
her, she fell down on herknees at the threshild, 
and poured out the fullness of her heart in a 
prayer for his safety, and the fulfillment of her 
timid hope. 


At daybreak she was consigned to the con-! 


veyance that performed the short journey from 
Malines to Bruxelles, 
town, instead of seeking her aunt, she rested 
atanauberge in the suburbs, and confiding 
her little basket of lace to the care of its host- 
ess, she set out alone, an on foot, upon the er- 
rand of her heart’s lovely superstition. And 
erring though it was, her faith redeemed its 
weakness—her affection made it even sacred. 
And well may we believe, that the Eye which 
, reads all secrets scarce looked reproyingly on 
that fanaticism, whose only infirmity was love. 
Sc fearful was she, lest, by rendering the task 
too easy, she might impair the effect, that she 
scarcely allowed herself rest or food. Some- 
times, in the heat of noon, she wandered a lit- 
tle from the road-side, and under the spreading 
lime tree surrendered her mind to its sweet and 
bitter thoughts; but ever the restlessness of her 
enterprise urged her on, and faint, weary, and 
with bleeding feet, she started up and contin- 


ued her way. At length she reached the an-| 


cient city, where a holier age has scarce worn 
from the habits and aspects of men the Roman 
trace. She prostrated herself at the tomb of the 
Magi; she proffered her ardent but humble 
prayer to Him before whose Son those fleshless 
‘heads (yet to faith at least preserved) had, 
nearly eighteen centuries ago, bowed in 
adoration. _ Twice every day, for a whole 
week, she sought the same spot, and poured 
forth the same prayer. The last day an 
old priest, who, hovering in the church, 
had observed her constantly at devotion, with 
that fatherly interest which the better minis- 
ters of the Catholic sect (that sect which has 
covered the earth with the mansions of char- 
ity) feel for the unhappy, approached her as 
she was retiring with moist and downcast 
eyes, and saluting her, assumed the privilege 
of his order, to inquire if there was aught in 
which his advice or aid could serve. There 
was something in the venerable air of the old 
man which encouraged Lucille; she opened 
‘her heart to him; she told him all. The good 
priest was much moved by her simplicity and 
earnestness. He questioned her minutely as 
to the peculiar species of blindness with which 
St. Amand was afflicted; and after musing a 
little while, he said: ‘‘Daughter, God is great 
and merciful; we must trust in his power, but 
we must not forget that he mostly works by 
mortal agents. As you pass through Louvain 
in your way home, fail not tosee there a cer- 
tain physician, named Le Kain. He is cele- 
brated through Flanders for the cures he has 
wrought among the blind, and his advice is 


' sought by all classes from far and near. He 


lives hard by the Hotel de Ville, but any one 
will inform you of his residence. Stay, my 
child, you shall take him a note from me ; heis 
a benevolent and kindly man, and you shall 
tell him exactly the same story, (and with the 
same yoice) you have told me.’ 

‘S80 saying the priest made Lwueille accom- 
Loam Ape 3 his home, and forcing her to re- 
fresh herself less sparingly than she had yet 

done since she had left Malines, he gave her 


his blessing, and a letter to Le Kain, which he 


rightly judged would ensure-her a patient hear- 
ing from the physician. Well known among 
all men of science was the name of the 
priest, and a word of recommendation 
from him went farther, where virtue and wis- 
dom were honored, than the longest letter from 
the haughtiest sieur of Flanders, 

With a patient and hopeful spirit, the young 


_ pilgrim turned her back on the Roman Co- 


wa 


And when, leaning on | 


When she éntered the } 


felt neither the heat of the sun nor the weari- 
ness of the road. It was one day at noon that 
she again passed through Louvain, and she 
soon found herself by the noble edifice of the 
Hotel de Ville. Proud rose its Gothic spires 
against the sky, and the sun shone bright on 
its rich tracery and Gothic casements; the 
broad open street was crowded with persons of 
| all classes, and it was with some modest alarm 
that Lucille lowered her vail and mingled with 
the throng. It was easy, asthe priest had said, 
to find the house of Le Kain; she bade the ser- 


| she was notlong kept waiting before she was 
admitted to the physician’s presence. He was 
!aspare, tall man, with a bald front, anda calm 
and friendly countenance. 
touched than the priest had been by the man- 
ner in which she narrated her story, described 


that had inspired the pilgrimage she had just 
made. 

‘* Well,”’ said he, encouragingly, ‘‘we must see 
our patient. You can bring him hither to 
me.” 

‘Ah, sir, I had hoped”’—Lucille stopped 
suddenly. 

“What, my young friend?” 

“That I might have had the triumph of 
bringing you to Malines. I know, sir, what 


time must be very valuable; but I am not so 


| St. Amand, is very rich, and—and I have at 
Bruxelles what I am sure is a large sum; it was 
to haye provided for the wedding, but it is 
most heartily at your service, sir.” 

Le Kain smiled ; he was one of those men 
who love to read the human heart when its 
leaves are fair and undefiled; and, in the be- 
nevolence of science, he’ would haye gone a 


te give sight to the blind, even had St. Amand 
been a beggar. 

“Well, well,” said he, ‘‘ but you forget that 
| Monsieur St. Amand is not the only one in the 
| world who wants me. I must look at my note- 
book, and see if I can be spared for a day or 
two.” 

So saying he glanced at his memoranda; 
everything smiled on Lucille; he had no en- 
gagements that his partner could not fulfill, for 
some days ; he consented to accompany Lucille 
to Malines. 

Meanwhile cheerless and dull had passed the 
time to St. Armand ; he was perpetually asking 
Madame le Tisseur what hour it was ; it was al- 
most his only question. There seemed to him 
no sun in the heavens, no freshness in the air, 
and he even forebore his favorite music; the 
instrument had lost its sweetness since Lucille 
was not by to listen. 

It was natural that the gossips of Malines 
should feel some envy at the marriage Lucille 
was about to make with one whose competence 
report had exaggerated into prodigal wealth, 
whose birth had been elevated from the respect- 
able to the noble, and whose handsome person 
was clothed, by the interest excited by his 
misfortune, with the beauty of Antinous, Even 
that misfortune, which ought to have leveled 
all distinctions, was not sufficient to check the 
general envy; perhaps to some of the dames 
of Malines, blindness in a husband was indeed 
not the least agreeable of qualifications! But 
there was one in whom this envy rankled with 
| peculiar sting ; it was the beautiful, all-con- 
quering Julie, That the humble, the neglect- 
ed Lucille should be preferred to her; that 
Lucille, whose existence was well-nigh forgot 
beside Julie’s, should become thus suddenly of 
importance ; that there should be one person 
in the world, and that person young, rich, and 
handsome, to whom she was less than nothing, 
when weighed in the balance with Lucille, 


you are about to say; and I know, sir, your) 


poor asI seem, and Eugene, that is, Monsieur | 


longer journey than from Louvain to Malines} 


the affliction of her betrothed, and the hope | harmless on the fidelity of St. Amand. 


Lucille had prayed her to be s0. She had 
sought, with an industry that astonished her- 
self, to supply Lucille’s place, and among the 
strange contradictions of human nature, she 
had learned, during her efforts to please, to 
love the object of those efforts—as much, at 
least, as she was capable of loving. 

She conceived a positive hatred to Lucille; 
she persisted in imagining that nothing but the 
accident of first a¢quaintance had deprived her 
of a conquest with which she persuaded herself 
her happiness had become connected. Had St- 


vant take the priest’s letter to his master, and| Amand never loved Lucille, and proposed to 


Julie, his misfortune would have made her re- 
ject him, despite his wealth and his youth; but 
to be Lucille’s lover, and a conquest to be won 


He was not less}from Lucille, raised him instantly to an im- 


portance not his own. Safe, however, in his 
affliction, the arts and beauty of Julie fell 
Nay 
he liked her less than ever, for it seemed an 
impertinence in any one to counterfeit the anx- 
iety and watchfulness of Lucille. 

‘*Tt is time, surely it is time, Madame le ‘Tis- 
seur, that Lucille should return. She might 
have sold all the lace in Malines by this time,” 


| said St. Amand one day, peevishly. 


‘* Patience, my dear friend; patience, per- 
haps she may return to-morrow.” 

‘To-morrow! let me see, it is only six 
o’clock ; only six, you are sure?” 

‘Just five, dear Eugene, shall I read to you; 
this is anew book from Paris, it has made a 
great noise,” said Julie. 

**You are very kind, but I will not trouble 
you.” 

“Ttis anything but trouble.” 

“Tn a word, then, IT would rather not.” 

*“O! that he could see,” thought Julie; 
**would T not punish him for this!” 

**T hear carriage wheels; who can be pass- 
ing this way? Surely itis the voiturier from 
Bruxelles,” said St. Amand, starting up, “it is 
his day, his hour, too. No, no, it is a lighter 
vehicle,” and he sank down listlessly on his 
seat, 

Nearer and nearer rolled the wheels ; they 
turned the corner; they stopped at the lowly 
door ; and—overcome—overjoyed, Lucille was 
clasped to the bosom of Amand. 

‘*Stay,” said she, blushing, as she recovered 
her self-possession, and turned to Le Kain, 
‘pray pardon me, sir. Dear Eugene, I have 
brought with me one who, by God’s blessing, 
may yet restore you to sight.” 

“We must not be sanguine, my child,” said 
Le Kain; anything is better than disappoint- 
ment.” 

To close this part of my story, dear Gertrude, 
Le Kain examined St. Amand, and the result of 
the examination was a confident belief in the 
probability of a cure. St. Amand gladly con- 
sented to the experiment of an operation ; it 
succeeded—the blind man saw! O}\ what 
were Lucille’s feelings, what her emotion, what 
her joy, when she found the cbject of her 
pilgrimage—of her prayers—fulfilled! That 
joy was so intense, that in the eternal altera- 
tions of human life she might have fore- 
told from its excess how bitter the sorrows fated 
to ensue. 

As soon as by degrees the patient’s new sense 
became reconciled to the light, his first, his only 
demand was for Lucille. ‘*No, let me not see 
her alone, let me see her in the midst of you 
all, that I may convince you that the heart ney- 
er is mistaken in its instincts.” With a fear- 
ful, a sinking presentment, Lucille yielded to 
the request to which the impetuous St. Amand 
would hear indeed no denial. The father, the 
mother, Julie, Lucille, Julie’s. younger sisters 
assembled in the little parlor; the door opened, 
and St. Amand stood hesitating on the thresh. 
old. One look around sufficed to him ; his face 
brightened, he uttered a ery of joy. ‘Lu- 


mortified to the quick a vanity that had never | cille! Lucille!” he exclaimed, ‘‘it is you, I 


till then received a wound. ‘‘Itigs well,” she 


know it, you only!” He sprang forward, and 


would say, with a bitter jest, ‘that Lucille’s| fell at the feet of Julie! 


lover is blind. “To be the one it is necessary 
to be the other !” 
During Lucille’s absence she had been con- 


_Flushed, elated, triumphant, Julie bent wpon 
ee her sparkling eyes; she did not undeceive 
m™,. 
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«You are wrong, you mistake,” said Madame 
le Tisseur, in confusion; ‘that is her cousin 
Julie, this is your Lucille. 


St, Amand rose, turned, saw Lucille, and at | 


that moment she wished herself in her grave. 
Surprise, mortification, disappointment, almost 
dismay, were depicted in his gaze. He had 
been haunting his prison house with dreams, 
and, now set free, he felt how unlike they were 
to the truth. ‘Too new to observation to read 
the wo, the despair, the lapse and shrinking of 
the whole frame, that his look occasioned Lu- 
cille, he yet felt, when the first shock of his 
surprise was over, that 
should thank her who had restored him to 
sight. He hastened to redeem his error; ah! 
how could it be redeemed ? 

From that hour all Lucille’s happiness was at 
an end; her fairy palace was shattered in the 


dust; the magician’s wand was broken up; | 


the Ariel was given to the winds; and the 
bright enchantment no longer distinguished 
the land she lived in from the rest of the bar- 
ren world. It was true that St. Amand’s words 
were kind; it is true that he remembered with 
the deepest gratitude all she had done in his 
behalf; it is true that he forced himself again 
and again to say, ‘‘She is my betrothed—my 
benefactress!” and he cursed himself to think 
that the feelings he had entertained for her 
were fled. Where was the passion of his words ? 
where the ardor of his tone? where that play 
and light of countenance which her step, her 
voice could formerly call forth? When they 
were alone he was embarrassed and constrained, 
and almost cold; his hand no longer sought 
hers; his soul no longer missed her if she was 
absent a moment from his side. When in their 
household circle, he seemed visibly more at 
ease; but did his eyes fasten upon her who 
had opened them to the day? did they not 
wander at every interval with a too eloquent 
admiration to the blushing and radiant face of 
the exulting Julie? ‘This was not, you will be- 
lieve, suddenly perceptible in one day or one 
week, but every day it was perceptible more 
and more. Yet still—bewitched, insnared as 
St. Amand was—he never would have been 
guilty of an infidelity that he strove with the 
keenest remorse to wrestle against, had it not 
been for the fatal contrast, at the first moment 
of his gushing enthusiasm, which Julie had 
presented to Lucille; but for that he would 
haye formed no previous idea of real and liy- 
ing beauty to aid the disappointment of his 
imaginings and his dreams. He would have 
seen Lucille young and graceful, and with eyes 
beaming affection, contrasted only by the 
wrinkled countenance and bended frame of her 
parents, and she would have completed her 
conquest over him before he had discovered 
that she was less beautiful than others; nay, 
more—that infidelity never could have lasted 
above the first few days, if the vain and heart- 
less object of it had not exerted every art, all 
the powerand wichery of her beauty, to ce- 
ment and continue it. The unfortunate Lucille 
—so susceptible to the slightest change in 
those she loved, so diffident of herself, so 
proud too in that diffidence—no longer meces- 
sary, no longer missed, no longer loved—could 
not bear to endure the galling comparison of 
the past and present. She fled uncomplainingly 
to her chamber to indulge her tears, and thus, 
unhappily, absent as her father generally was 
during the day, and busied as her mother 
was either at work or in household mat- 
ters, she left Julie a thousand opportuni- 
ties to complete the power she had be- 
gun to wield over—no,* not the heart!—the 
senses of St. Amand! Yet, still not suspecting, 
in the open generosity of her mind, the whole 
extent of her affliction, poor Lucille buoyed 
herself at times with the hope that when once 
married, when once in that intimacy of friend- 
ship, the unspeakable love she felt for him 
could disclose itself with less restraint than at 


it was not thus he} 


still St. Amand pressed their marriage, but in 
what different tones! In fact, he wished to 
preclude from himself the possibility of a deep- 
er ingratitude than that which he had incurred 
already. He vainly thought that the broken 
reed of love might be bound up and strength- 
ened by the ties of duty ; and at least he was 
anxious that his hand, his fortune, his esteem, 
his gratitude, should give to Lucille the only 
recompense it was now in his power to bestow. 
Meanwhile, left alone so often with Julie, and 
| Julie bent on achieying the last triumph over 
| his heart, St. Amand was gradually preparing a 
far different reward, a far different return for 
| her to whom he owed so incalculable a debt. 

There was a garden behind the house, in| 
which there was a small arbor, where often in 
the summer evenings Eugene and Lucille had 
sat together-—hours never to return! One day 
she heard from her own chamber, where she 
| sat mourning, the sound of St. Amand’s flute | 
swelling gently from that beloved and conse-| 
crated bower. She wept as she heard it, and 
the memories that the music bore softening 
and endearing his image, she began to reproach 
herself that she had yielded so often to the im-| 
pulse of her wounded feelings; that, chilled 
by Ais coldness, she had eft him so often to} 
himself, and liad not sufficiently dared to tell 
him of that affection which, in her modest | 
self-depreciation, constituted her only preten- 
sion to his love. ‘Perhaps he is alone now,” 
she thought; ‘‘the tune, too, is one which he 
knew that I loved ;” and with her heart on her 
step, she stole from the house and sought the 
arbor. She had scarce tuned from her cham- 
ber when the flute ceased; as she neared the 
arbor she heard voices—-Julie’s voice in grief, 
| $t. Amand’s in consolation. A dread forebod- 
ling seized her; her feet clung rooted to the 
| earth. 

“Yes, marry her—forget me,” said Julie ; 
‘in a few days you will be another's, and I, 
I—forgive me, Eugene, forgive me that I have 
disturbed your happiriess. I am punished 
sufficiently—my heart will break, but it will 
break loving you ”—sobs choked Julie’s voice. 

“O, speak not thus,” said St. Amand. ‘‘T 
—J only am to blame ; I, false to both, to both 
ungrateful. O, fYom the hour that these eyes 
opened upon you I drank in a new life; the 
sun itself to me was less wonderful than your 
beauty. But—but—let me forget that hour. 
What do I not owe to Lucille? I shall be 
wretched—I shall deserve to be so; for shall I} 
not think, Julie, that I have imbittered your | 
life with our ill-fated love? But all that I can 
give—my hand—my home—my plighted faith 
—must be hers. Nay, Julie, nay—why that 
look ? coul&I act otherwise ? can I dream oth- 
erwise ? atever the sacrifice, must I not 
render it? Ah, what do TI owe to Lucille, were 
it only for the thought that but for her T might 
never have seen thee.” 

Lucille stayed to hear no more; with the 
same soft step as that which had borne her 
within hearing of these fatal words, she turned 
back once more to her desolate chamber. 

That evening, as St. Amand was sitting alone 
in his apartment, he heard a gentle knock at 
the door. ‘‘Come in,” he said, and Lucille en- 
tered. He started in some confusion, and 
would have taken her hand, but she gently re- 
pulsed him. She took a seat opposite to him, 
and looking down, thus addressed him : 

‘““My dear Eugene, that is, Monsieur St. 
Amand, I have something on my mind that I 
think it better to speak at once; and if I do 
not exactly express what I would wish to say, 
you must not be offended at Lucille; it is not 
an easy matter to put into words what one feels 
deeply.” Coloring, and suspecting something 
of the truth, St. Amand would have broken in 
upon her here; but she with a gentle impa- 
tience, waved him to be silent, and continued : 

« You know that when you once loved me, I 


least had a dream, or a dosire, but for your 
hae and God knows, that if again, by 
walking barefooted, not to Cologne, but to 
Rome—to the end of the world, sf could save 
you from a much less misfortune than that of 
blindness, I would cheerfully do it; yes. even 
| though I might foretell all the while that, on 
my return, you would speak to me coldly, think 
of me lightly, and that the penalty to me would 
—would be—what it has been.” Here Lucille 
wiped a few natural tears from her eyes; St. 
Amand, struck to the heart, covered his face 
with his hands, without the courage to inter- 
rupt her. Lucille continued - 


am no longer to you what I once was, when 
you could clothe this poor form and this home- 
ly face with a beauty they did not possess ; you 
would wed me still, it is true; but I am proud, 
Eugene, and cannot stoop to gratitude where I 
once had love. Iam not so unjust as to blame 
you; the change was natural, was inevitable. 
[ should have steeled myself more against it ; 
but I am now resigned; we must part; you 
love Julie—that too is natural—and sie loves 
you; ah! what also more probable in the 
course of events? Julie loves you not yet, 
perhaps, so much as I did, but then she has not 
known you as I have, and she, whose whole 
life has been triumph, cannot feel the gratitude 
[ felt at fancying myself loved; but this will 
come; God grant it! Farewell, then, forever, 


want me* you are now independent of Lucille ; 
wherever you go, a thousand hereafter can sup- 
ply my place ; farewell :” 

She rose, as she said this, to leave the room ; 
but St. Amand, seizing her hand, which she in 
vain endeavored to withdraw from his clasp, 
poured forth incoherently, passionately, his re- 
proaches on himself, his eloquent persuasions 
against her resolution. ’ 

‘*T confess,” said he, ‘‘ that I have been al- 
lured for a moment: I confess that Julie's 
beauty made me less sensible to your stronger, 
your holier, O: far, far holier title to my love! 
But forgive me, dearest Lucille; already I re- 
turn to you, to all I once felt for you; make 
me not curse the blessing of sight that I owe 
to you. You must not leave me; never can we 
two part: tryme, only try me, and if ever, 
hereafter, my heart wander from you, then, 
Lucille, leave me to my remorse!” 

Even at that moment Lucille did not yield; 
she felt that his prayer was but the enthusiasm 
of the hour; she felt that there was a virtuein 
her pride ; that to leave him was a duty to her- 
self. In vain he pleaded; in vain were his em- 
braces, his prayers; in vain he reminded her of 
her plighted troth, of her aged parents, whose 
happiness had become wrapped in her union 
with him ; ‘* How, even were it as you wrongly 
believe, howin honor tothem can J desert you, 
can I wed another?” 

“Trust that, trust all to me,” answered Lu- 
cille; ‘‘your honor shall be my eare, none shall 
blame you ; only do not let your marriage with 


is all I ask, all they can expect. od bless 

you! do not fancy I shall be unhappy, for 

whatever happiness the world gives you, s 

I not have contributed to bestow it ?—and with 

that thought I am above compassion.” f 
She glided from his arms, and left him to a 

solitude more bitter even than that of blind- 


er; to her she confided all. I pass over the 
reasons she urged, the argumentsshe overcame; 


ing to Madame le Tisseur the painful task of 
breaking to her father her unalterable resolu- 
tion, she quitied Malines the next morning, and 
with a heart too honest to be utterly without 
comfort, paid that visit to her aunt which had 
been so long deferred. 

The pride of Lucille’s parents prevented 


used to tell you that you would cease to do so, 


them from reproaching St. Amand. He did 


‘That which I foresaw has come to pass; [ 


dear Kugene; I leave you, when you no longer - 


Julie be celebrated here before their eyes; that — 


ness; that very night Lucille sought her moth- _ 


she conquered rather than convinced, and leay-— 


a 


ad 


1d you seo how undeserving I was of your | not bear, however, their cold and altered looks ; 
pee Re I did not deceive myself, Eugene; | he left their house; and though for several 
I always felt assured that such would be the | days he would not even see Julie, yet her beauty 
case, that your love for me necessarily rested and herart gradually resumed their empire over 


on your afitiction ; but, for all that, I never ag! him. They were married at Courtroi, and, to 


present—she should perhaps regain a heart 
which had been so devotedly hers, that she 
could not think that without a fault it was irre- 
vocably gone; on that hope she anchored all 
the little happiness that remained to her. And 


> \ 
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the joy of the vain Julie, departed to the gay | she saw his steed winding through the narrow 


metropolis of France. But before their de- 
parture, before his marriage, St’ Amand en- 
deavored to appease his conscience, by pur- 
chasing for Monsieur le Tisseur, a much more 
lucrative and honorable office than that he now 

held. Rightly judging that Malines couid no 

longer be a pleasant residence for them, and 

much less for Lucille, the duties of the post 

were to be fulfilled in anothertown; and know- | 
ing that Monsieur le Tisseur’s delicacy would | 
revolt at receiving such a favor from his hands, | 
he kept the nature of his negotiation a close 
sécre!, and suffered the honest,citizen to believe 
that his own merits alone had entitled him to 

so unexpected a promotion.. 

Time went on. ‘This quiet and simple his- 
tory of humble affections took its date ina 
stormy epoch of the wor’.d—the dawning revo-| 
lution of France. he family of Lucille had | 
been little more than a year settled in their 
new residen~jo, when Dumouriez led his 
army inte the Netherlands. But how mean- 
while ‘aad that year passed for Lucille! I 
aye said that her spirit was naturally 
high; that though so tender, she was not 
weak, her very pilgrimage to Cologne alone, 
and at the timid age of seventeen,, proved that 
there was a strength in her nature. no less than | 
a devotion in her love. The sacrifice she had 
made brought its own reward. She believed 
St. Amand was happy, and she would not give 
way to the selfishness of grief; she had still 
duties to perform; she could still comfort her 
parents, and cheer their age; she could still be | 
all the world to them; she felt this, and was 
consoled. Only once during the year had she 
heard of Julie; she had been seenby a mutual 
friend at Paris, gay, brilliant, courted, and ad- 
mired; of St Amand she heard nothing. 

My tale, dear Gertrude, does not lead me 
through the harsh scenes of war. I do not tell 
you of the slaughter and the siege, and the 
blood that inundated those fair lands, the great 
battle-field of Europe. The people of the Neth- 
erlands in general were with the cause of Du-| 
mouriez, but the town in which Le Tisseur 
dwelt offered some faint resistance to his arms. 
Le Tisseur himself, despite his age, girded on 
his sword; the town was carried, and the 
fierce and licentious troops of the conqueror 
poured, flushed with their easy victory, through 
its streets. Ie Tisseux’s house was filled with 
drunken and rude troopers; Lucille herself 
trembled in the fierce gripe of one of those dis- 
solute soldiers, more bandit than soldier, whom 
the subtle Dumouriez had united to his. army, 
and by whose blood he so often saved that of 
his nobler band; her shrieks, her cries were 
vain, when suddenly the reeking troopers gaye 
way; ‘‘the captain! brave eaptain!” was 
shouted forth; the insolent soldier, felled by a 


| her mother to cheer amid the ills of age. 


powerful arm, sank senseless at the feet of Lu 


street; she saw that his last glance reverted to 
her, where she stood at the door; and as he 
waved his adieu, she fancied that there was on 
his face that look of deep and grateful tender- 
ness which reminded her of one bright epoch of 
her life. 

She was right; St. Armond had long sincein 
bitterness repented of a transient infatuation, 
had long since discovered the true Florimel 


from the false, and felt that, in Julie, Lucille’s | 


wrongs wére avenged. Butin the hurry and 
heat of war he plunged that regret—the keen- 
est of all—which embodies the bitter words, 
“Too LATE!” 

Years passed away, and in the resumed tran- 


| 


quility of Lucille’s life the brilliant apparition | 


of St. Amand appeared as something dreamt of, 
not seen. The star of Napoleon had risen above 


the horizon; the romance of his early career | 


had commenced; and the campaign of Egypt 
had been the herald of those brilliant and me- 
teoric successes which flashed forth from the 
gloom of the revolution of France. 

You are aware, dear Gertrude, how many in 
the French as well as the English troops re- 
turned home from Egypt blinded with the op- 
thalmia of that arid soil. 
men in Lucille’s town, who had. joined Napo- 
leon’s army, came back, darkened by that fear- 
ful affliction, and Lucille’s alms, and Lucille’s 
aid, and Lucille’s sweet voice were ever at hand 
for those poor sufferers, whose commion inis- 
fortune touched so thrilling 4 chord of her 
heart. 

Her father was now dead, and she had only 
As 
one evening they sat at work together, Madame 
le Tisseur said, after a pause : 

‘“‘Twish, dear Lucille, thou couldst be per- 
suaded to marry Justin; he loves thee well, 
and now that thou art yet young, and hast 
many years before thee, thou shouldst remem- 
ber that when I die thou wilt be alone.” 

‘Ah, cease, dearest mother. I never can 
marry now, and as for love—once taught in the 
bitter school in which I have learned the 
knowledge of myself—I cannot, be deceived 
again.” 

‘““My Lucille, you do not know yourself ; 
never was woman loved, if Justin does not 
love you; and neyer did lover feel with more 
real warmth how worthily he loved.” 

And this was true; and not of Justin alone, 
for Lucille’s modest virtues, her kindly temper, 
and a certain undulating and feminine grace, 
which accompanied all her movements, had 
secured her as many conquests as if she had 
been beautiful. She had rejected all offers of 
marriage with a shudder; without*even the 
throb of a flattered vanity. One memory, sad- 
der, was also dearer to her than -all things ; 
and something sacred in its recollections made 


cille; anda glorious form, towering above its| her deem it even a crime to think of effacing 
fellows, even through its glittering garb, even| the past by a new affection. 


in that dreadful hour remembered at a glance 
by Lucille, stood at her side; her protector— 
her guardian! thus once more she beheld St. 
Armond. 

The house was cleared in an instaht—the 
door barred. Shouts, groans, wild snatches of 
exulting song, the clang of arms, the tramp of 
horses, the hurrying footsteps, the deep music, 
sounded loud and blended terribly without ; 
Lucille heard them not—she was on that breast 
which never should have deserted her. 

Effectually to protect his friends, St. Armand 
took up his quarters at their house; and for 
two days he was once more under the same 
roof as Lucille. He never recurred voluntarily 
to Julie; he answered Lucille’s timid inquiry 
after her health briefly, and with coldness, but 
he spoke with all the enthusiasm of a long 

ent and ardent spirit, of the new profession 
he had embraced, Glory seemed now to be 


his only mistress, and the vivid delusion of the 
first bright dreams of the revolution filled his 
mind, broke from his tongue, and lighted up 
those dark eyes which Lucille had redeemed 
to-day. 

She saw him depart at the head of his troop; 
she saw his proud crest glancing in the sun; 


*«T believe,” continued Madame le Tisseur, 
angrily, ‘‘ that thou stillthinkest fondly of him 
from whom only in the world thou couldst 
have experignced ingratitude.” 

‘‘Nay, mother,” said Lucille, with a blush 
and a slight sigh, ‘‘Eugene is married to 
another.” 

While thus conversing, they heard a gentle 
and timid knock at the door—the latch was 
lifted. ‘‘ This,” said the rough yoice ofa 
commissaire of the town—‘‘this, monsieur, is 
the house of Madame le Tisseur, and—voila 
mademoiselle /”’ A tall figure, with a shade over 
his eyes, and wrapped in a long military cloak, 
stood in the room. A thrill shot across Lucille’s 
heart. He stretched outhis arms; ‘‘ Lucille,” 
said that melancholy voice, which had made 
the music of her first youth—‘“ where art thou, 
Lucille; alas! she does not recognize St. 
Amand.” j 

Thus was it, indeed. By a singular fatality, 
the burning suns and the sharp dust of the 
plains of Egypt had smitten the young soldier, 
in the flush of his career. with a second—and 
this time with anirremediable—blindness. He 
had returned to France to find his hearth 
lonely; Julie was no more—a sudden fever 


Some of the young | 


| 


had cut her off in the midst of youth; and he 

had sought his way to Lucille’s house to see if 

one hope yet remained to him in the world. 
And when, days afterward, humbly and sadly 


| he urged a former suit, did Lucille shut her 


heart to its prayer? Did her pride remember 
its wound—did she revert to his desertion— 


| did -she- say to the whisper of her ycarning 


love—‘‘ Thou hast been before forsaken ?” 
That voice and those darkened eyes pleaded to 
her with a pathos not to be resisted ; ‘Iam 
once more necessary to him,’ was all her 
thought; ‘if I reject him, who will tend him ?” 
Tn that thought was the motive of her conduct ; 
in that thought gushed back upon her soul all 
the springs of checked, but unconquered, un- 
conquerable love! In that thought she stood 


| beside him at the altar, and pledged, with a 


yet holier devotion than she might have felt of 
yore, the yow of her imperishable truth, 

And Lucille found, in the future, a reward 
which the common world could never compre- 
hend. With his blindness returned all the feel- 
ings she had first awakened in St. Amand’s 
solitary heart; again he yearned for her step— 
again he missedheven a moment’s absence from 
his side—again her voice chased the shadow 
from his brow—and in her presence was & 
sense of shelter and of sunshine, He no longer 


| sighed for the blessing he had lost ; he recon- 
| ciled himself to fate, and entered into that se- 


renity of mood which mostly characterizes the 
blind. Perhaps, after we have seen the actual 
world, and experienced its hollow pleasures, we 
can resign ourselves the better to its exclusion ; 


, and as the cloister which repels the ardor of our 


hope is sweet to our remembrance, so the dark- 
ness loses its terror when experience has 
wearied us with the glare and travail of the 
day. It*was something, too, as they advanced 
in life, to feel the chains that bound him to 
Lucille strengthening daily, and to cherish in 
his overflowing heart the sweetness of increas- 
ing gratitude; it was something that he could 
not see years wrinkle that open brow, or dim 


| the tenderness of that touching smile; it was 
|something that to him she was beyond the 


reach of time, and preserved to the verge of a 
grave (which received them both within a few 
days of each other), in all the bloom of her un- 
withered affection—in all the freshness of & 
heart that never could grow old ! 

* * * * * * 
* Gertrude, who had broken in upon Trevyl- 
yan’s story by 2 thousand anxious interrup- 
tions, and a thousand pretty apologies for in- 
terrupting, was charmed with a tale in which 
true love was made happy at last, although she 
did not forgive St. Amand his ingratitude, and 
although she declared, with a critical shake of 
the head; that ‘‘it was very unnatural that the 
mere beauty of Julie, or the mere want of it 
in Lucille, should have produced such an effect 
upon him, if he had ever really loved Lucille 
in his blindness.” 

As they passed through Malines, the town as- 
sumed an interest in Gertrude’s eyes to which 
it scarcely of itself was entitled. She looked 
wistful y at the broad market-place ; at a corner 
of which was one of those out-of-1oor groups of 
quiet and noiseless revellers which Dutch art 
has raised from the familiar to the picturesque ; 
and then glancing to the tower of St. Rembauld, 
she fancied amid the silence of noon, that she 
yet heard the plaintive cry of the blind orphan 
—‘*Fido, Fido, why hast thou deserted me rh 


CHAPTER V. 


Rotterdam—The character of the Dutch—Their resem 
blance to the Germans—A dispute between Vane and 
Trevylyan, after the manner of the ancient novelists, 
as to which is preferable, the life-of action or the life 
ot repose—Trevylyan’s contrast between literary am- 
bition and the ambition of public life—A chapter to 
7 forgiven only by those who find Rasselas amus- 

ng. 


Ovr travelers arrived at Rotterdam on a 
bright and sunny day. There is a cheerful- 
ness about the operations of commerce—a life 
—a bustle—an action which always exhilarates 
the spirits at the first glance. Afterward they 
fatigue us; we get too soon behind the scenes. 


move the puppets and conduct the drama. 

But Gertrude, in whom ill health had not de- 
stroyed the vividness of impression that be- 
longs to the inexperinced, was delighted at the 
eheeriness of all around her. As she leaned 
lightly on Trevylyan's arm, he listened with a 
forgetful joy to her questions and exclamations 
at the stir and liveliness of a city from which 
was to commence their pilgrimage along the 
Rhine. And indeed the scene was rife with 
the spirit of that people at once so active and 
80 patient—so daring on the sea—so cautious 
onthe land. Industry was visible everywhere; 
the vessels in the harbor—the crowded boat, 
putting off to land—the throng on the quay, all 
looked bustling and spoke of commerce. The 
city itself, on which the skies shone fairly 
through light and fleecy clouds, wore a cheer- 
fulaspect. The church of St. Lawrence rising 
above the clean, neat houses, and on one side 
trees thickly grouped, gayly contrasted at once 
the waters and the city. 

‘‘T like this place,” said Gertrude’s father, 
quietly, ‘‘it has an air of comfort.” 

‘‘ And an absence of grandeur,” said Tre- 
vylyan, 

‘* A commercial people are one great middle 
olass in their habitsand train of mind,” replied 
Vane; and grandeur belongs to the extremes 
—an impoverished people, and a wealthy des- 

” 


They went to see the statue of Erasmus, and 
the house in Which he was born. Vane hada 
eortain admiration for Erasmus which his com- 
panions did not share; he liked the quiet irony 
ef the sage, and his knowledge of the world; 
and, besides, Vane was of that time of life 
when philosophers become objects of interest, 
At first they are teachers; secondly, friends; 
and it is'only a few who arrive at the third 
stage, and find them deceivers. The Dutch 
are asingular people; their literature is ne- 
glected, but it has some of the German vein in 
ite strata—the patience, the learning, the home- 
ly delineation, and even some traces of the 
mixture of the humorous and the terrible, 
which form that genius for the grotesque so 
markedly German—you find this in their le- 
gends and ghost stories. But in Holland ac- 
tivity destroys, in Germany indolence nour- 
ishes romance. 

They stayed a day or two at Rotterdam, and 
then proceeded up the Rhine to Goreum. The 
banks were flat and tame, and nothing could be 
less impressive of its native majesty than this 
part of the course of the great river, 

‘‘T never felt before,’’ whispered Gertrude, 
tenderly, ‘‘how much there was of consolation 
in your presence, for here I am at last on thg 
Rhine—the blue Rhine, and how disappointe 
I should be if you were not by my side.” — 

‘But, my Gertrude, you must wait till we 
have passed Cologne, before the glories of the 
Rhine burst upon you.” 

‘Tt reverses life, my child,” said the moral- 
izing Vane, ‘‘and the stream flows through 
dullness at first, reservingits poetry for our 
perseverance.” 

‘*J will not allow your doctrine,” said Tre- 
vylyan, ae the ambitious ardor of his native 
disposition stirred within him, ‘‘ Life has al- 
ways action; it is our own fault if it ever be 
dull; youth has its enterprise, manhood its 
schemes; and even if infirmity creep upon 
age, the mind, the mind still triumphs over the 
mortal clay, and in the quiet hermitage, among 
books, and frém thoughts, keeps the great 
wheel within everlastingly in motion. No, the 
better class of spirits have always an antidote 
to the insipidity of a common career; they 
have ever energy at will’—— 

‘“‘And never happiness!” answered Vane, 
after a pause, as he gazed on the proud coun- 
tenance of Trevylyan, with that kind of calm, 
half-pitying interest which belonged to a 
character deeply imbued with the philosophy 
of asad experience, acting upon an unimpas- 
sioned heart: ‘‘and in truth, Trevylyan, it 
would please me if Icould but teach you the 
folly of preferring the exercise of that energy 
of which you speak, to the golden luxury of 
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and find the base and troublous passions which | nest. What ambition can ever bring an ade- 


quate reward? Not surely the ambition of 
letters—the desire of intellectual renown.” 
“True,” said Trevylyan, quietly; ‘that 
dream I have long renounced; there is noth- 
ing palpable in literary fame—it scarcely soothes 
the vain, perhaps—it assuredly chafes the 
proud, In my earlier years I attempted some 
works, which gained what the world, perhaps 
rightly, deemed a sufficient meed of reputa- 
tion ; yet was it not sufficient to recompense 
myself for the fresh hours I had consumed, 
for the sacrifices of pleasure I had made. The 
subtle aims that had inspired me were not per- 
ceived; the thoughts that had seemed new and 
beautiful to me fell flat and lusterless on the 
soul.of others; if I wasapproved, it was often 
for what Icondemned myself; and I found that 
the trite commonplace and the false wit 
charmed, while the truth fatigued, and the en- 
thusiam revolted. Formen of that genius to 
which I make no pretension, who have dwelt 
apart in the obscurity of. their own thoughts, 
gazing upon stars that shine not for the dull 
sleepers of the world, it must be a keen sting 
to find the product of their labor confounded 
with a class, and to be mingled up in men’s 
judgment with the faults or merits of a tribe. 
Every great genius must deem himself origi- 
nal and alone in his conceptions; it is not 
enough for him that these conceptions should 
beapprovedas goed, unless they are admitted as 
inventive, if they mix him with the herd he has 
shunned, not separate him in fame as he has 
been separated in soul. Some Frenc , the 
oracle of his circle, said of thé poet of thé Phedre, 
‘Racine and the other imitators of Corneille ;’ 
and Racine, in his wrath, nearly forswore 
tragedy forever. It is in vain to tell the 
author that the public is the judge of his 
works. The author believes himself above the 
public, or he would never have written, and,” 
continued Trevylyan, with enthusiasm, he 7s 
above them; their fiat may crush his glory, 
but never his. self-esteem. He stands alone 
and haughty amid the wrecks of the temple he 
imagined he had raised ‘vo THE FUTURE,’ and 
retaliates neglect with scorn. But is this, the 
life of scorn, ¢ pleasurable state of existence? 
Is it one to be cherished? Does even the 
moment of fame counterbalance the years of 
mortification? And what is there in literary 
fame itself present and palpable to its heir? 
His work isa pebble thrown into the deep; 
the stir lasts for a moment, and the waye closes 
up, to be susceptible no more to the same im- 
pression. The circle may widen to other lands 
and other ages, but around him itis weak and 
faint. Tho trifles of the day, the low politics, 
the base intrigues, ocoupy the tongue, and fill 
the thought of his contemporaries ; he is less 
rarely conversed of than a mountebank, or a 
new dancer; his glory comes not home to him ; 
it brings no present, no perpetual reward, like 
the applauses that wait the actor, or the actor- 
like mummer of the senate; and this which 
vexes, also lowers him ; his noble nature begins | 
to nourish the base vices of jealousy, and the 
unwillingness to admire, Goldsmith is forgot- 
ten in the presence of a puppet; he feels it, 
and is mean; he expresses it, and is ludicrous. 
It is well to say that great minds will not stoop 
to jealousy ; in the greatest minds it is most 
frequent.* Few authors are ever so aware of 
the admiration they excite, as to afford to be 
generous; and this melancholy truth revolts 
us with our own ambition. Shall we be demi- 
gods in our closet, at the price of sinking below 
mortality in the world? No! it was from this 
deep sentiment of the unrealness of literary 
fame, of dissatisfaction of the fruits. it pxo- 
duced, of fear for the meanness it engendered, 
that I resigned betimes all love for its career ; 
and if by the restless desire that haunts men 


* See the long list of names furnished by D'Israeli, 
in that most eats work, “‘ The Literary Character,’ 
vol, ii. p. 75. Plato, Xenophon, Chaucer, Corneille, 
Voltaire, Dryden, the Caracci, Domenico, Venetiano, 
murdered by his envious friend, and the gentle Castillo, 
fainting away at the genius of Murillo, Let us add 
Wordsworth, cold to the lyre of Byron ; and Byron at 
oncé stealing from Wordsworth, and ridiculing whilehe 
stole, 


who think much, to write ever, I should be 
urged hereafter to literature, I will sternly 
teach myself to persevere in the indifference 
to its fame.” 

“You say as I would say,” answered Vane, 
with his tranquil smile; ‘‘and your experience 
corroborates my theory, Ambition then is not 
the root of happiness. Why more in action 
than in letters?” 


‘** Because,” said Trevylyan, ‘fin action we 
commonly gain in our life all the ‘honor we de- 
serve: the public judge of men better and 
more rapidly than books. And he who takes 
to himself in action a high and pure ambition 
associates with it 80 many objects, that, unlike 
literature, the failuyg of one is balanced by the 
success Of the other. He, the creator of deeds, 
not resembling the creator of books, stands 
not alone; hé is eminently social; he has 
many comrades, and without their aid he could 
not accomplish his design. This divides and 
mitigates the impatient jealousy against others, 
He works for a cause, and knows early that he 
cannot monopolize its whole glory; he shares 


what he is aware it is impossible to engross. — 


Besides, action leayes no time for brooding 
over disappointment. The author has con- 
sumed his youth ina work—it fails in glory. 
Can he write another work? Bid him call 
back another youth! Butin action the labor 
of the mind is from day to day. A week re- 
places what a week has lost, and all the aspi- 
rant’s fame is of the present. It is lipped by 
the Babel of the living world; he is ever on 
the stage, and the spectators are ever ready 
to applaud. Thus perpetually in the service 
of others, self ceases to be his world; he has 
no Ieisure to brood over real or imagi 
wrongs, the excitement whirls on the machine. 
till it is worn out”—— 


‘And kicked aside,” said Vane, ‘‘with the — 


broken lumber of men’s other tools, in the 
chamber of their sons’ forgetfulness. Your 
man of action lasts but for an hour; the man 
of letters lasts for ages.” r 

‘* We live not for ages,” answered Trevylyan ; 
“our life is on earth, and not in the gra 

‘But even grant,” continued Vane ; ‘* 
for one will concede the point—that posthu- 
mous fame is not worth the living agonies that 
obtain it, how are you better off in your poor 
and vulgar career of action? Would you serye 
the rulers?—servility! The people fe ahne 
If you take the great philosophical view whi 


the worshipers of the past rarely take, but 


which, unknown to them, is their sole excuse, 
viz; that the changes which may benefit the fu- 
ture unsettle the present; and that it is not the 
wisdom of practical legislation to risk the peace 
of our contemporaries in the hope of obtetnin 

happiness for their posterity—to what £ 
cions, to what charges are you exposed! ie 
are deemed the foe of all liberal opinion, 

you read your curses in the eyes of @ nation, 
But take the side of the people What caprice 
-——what ingratitude! You have professed s0 


much in theory, that you can never accomplish — 


sufficient in practice. Moderation becomes a 
crime ; to be prudent is to be perfidious, New 
demagogues, without temperance, because with- 
out principle, outstrip you in the moment of 
your greatest services. The public is the 
grave of a great man’s deeds ; it is never sated ; 


its maw is eternally open; it perpetually craves — 


for more. Wherein the history of the world 
do you find the gratitude of a people? You 
find fervor, itis true, but not gratitude; the 
fervor that exaggerates a benefit at one moment, 
but not the titude that remembers it the 
next year, nce disappoint them, and all 
your actions, all your sacrifices, are swept from 
their remembrance forever; they break the 
windows of the very house they haye given 
you, and melt down their medals into bullets. 
Who serves man, ruler or peasant, serves the 
ungrateful; and all the ambitious are but types 


| of a Wolsey or a De Witt.” 


‘©And what,” said Trevylyan, ‘‘ consoles a 
man in the ills that flesh is heir to, im that 
state of obscure repose, that serene inacti 
to which you would confine him ? Is it not his 


and I 


younger than I am!” 


- or commonly hard and coldto all but herself. 


10 


conscience ? Is it not his self-acquittal, or his | 
self-approval ?”’ 

“Doubtless,” replied Vane. 

“Be it so,” answered the high-soled Tre- 
vylyan; ‘‘the same consolation awaits us in 
action as in repose. We sedulously pursue 
what we deem to be true glory. We are 
maligned; but our soul acquits us. Could 
it do more jn the scandal and the preju- 
dice that assail us in private life. You are 
silent; but note how much deeper should be 
the comfort, how much loftier the self-esteem ; 
for if calumny attack us in a willful obscurity, 
what have we done to refute the calumny? 
How have we served our species? Have we 
‘scorned delight and loved laborious days ?’ 


Have we made the utmost of the ‘talent’ con- 
fided to our care? Have we done those good 
deeds to our race upon which we can retire— 
an ‘estate of beneficence’—from the malice of 
the world, and feel that our deeds are our de- 
fenders? ‘This is the consolation of virtuous 
actions; is itso of—even a virtuous—indo- 
lence ?” 

“You speak as a preacher,” said Vane; ‘‘I 
merely as a calculator. You of virtue in afflic- 
tion, I of a life in ease.” 


‘* Well, then, if the consciousness of perpet- 
ual endeavor to advance our race be not alone 
happier than the life of ease, let us see what 
this vaunted ease really is. Tell me, is it not 
another name for ennui? This state of quies- 
cence, this objectless, dreamless torpor, this 
transition du lit a la table, dela table au lit; 
what more dreary and monotonous existence 
can you devise? Is it pleasure in this inglori- 
ous existence to think that you are serving 
pleasure? Is it freedom to be the slave to 
self? For I hold,” continued Trevylyan, 
‘‘that this jargon of ‘consulting happiness,’ 
this cant of living for ourselves, is but a mean 
as well as a false philosophy. Why this eter- 
nal reference to self? Is self alone to be con- 
sulted? Is even our happiness, did it truly 
consist in repose, really the great end of 

life? I doubt if we cannot ascend higher. I 
doubt if we cannot say with a great moralist, 
If virtue be not estimable in itself, we can 
see nothing estimable in following it for the 
sake of abargain.’ But, in fact, repose is the 
poorest of all delusions; the very act of re- 
curring to self brings about us all those ills of 
self from which in the turmoil of the world we 
ean escape. We become hyochondriacs. Our 
very health grows an object of painful posses- 
sion, We are so desirous to be well (for what 
is retirement without health) that’ we are ever 
ee ourselves ill; and, like the man in 
the Spectator, we weigh ourselves daily, and 
live but by grains and scruples. Retirement 
is happy only for the poet, for to him it is not 
retirement. Hesecedes from one world but to 
gain another, and he finds not ennui in seclu- 
sion—why ?—not because seclusion hath repose, 
but because it hath ocewpation. In one word, 
then, I say of action and of indolence, grant 
the same ill to both, and to action there is the 
 readier escape or the nobler consolation.”’ 


Vane shrugged his shoulders. ‘‘ Ah, my | 
dear friend,” said he, tapping his snuff-box 
with benevolent superiority, ‘‘you are much 


But these conversations which Treyylyan and 
Vane often held together, dull as I fear this 
specimen must seem to the reader, had an in- 
expressible charm for Gertrude. She loved the 
joftly and generous vein of philosophy which 
Trevylyan embraced, and which, while it 
‘suited his ardent nature, contracted a demean- 


And young and tender as she was, his ambition 
infused its spirit into her fine imagination, 
and that passion for enterprise which belongs 
inseparably to romance. She loved to muse 
over his future lot, and in fancy to share its 
toils and to exult in its triumphs. And if some- 
times she asked herself whether a career of 
action might not estrange him from her, she 
had but to turn here gaze upon his watchful 
eye—and Jo; he was by her side or at her feet! 
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OHAPTER VI. 


Gorcum—The Tour of the Virtues: A Philosopher's Tale. 


Ir wasa bright and cheering morning as they 
glided by Gorcum. The boats pullimg to the 
shore full of fishermen and peasants in their 
national costume ; the breeze just curling the 
waters, and more; the lightness of the blue 
sky; the loud and laughing voices from the 
boats—all contributed to raise the spirit and 
fill it with that indescribable gladness which is 
the physical sense of life. 

The tower of the church, with its long win- 
dows and its round dial, rose against the light 
clear sky, and on a bench under a green bush 
facing the water sat a jolly Hollander, refresh- 
ing the breezes with the fumes of his national 
weed, 2 

‘How little it requires to make a journey 
pleasant, when the companions are our friends,” 
said Gertrude, as they sailed along. ‘‘ Nothing 
can be duller than these banks; nothing more 
delightful than this voyage.” 

‘* Yet what tries the affections of people for 
each other so severly as a journey together ?” 
said Vane. ‘‘ That perpetual companionship 
from with there is no escaping; that confine- 
ment, in all our moments of ill-humor, and 
listlessness, with persons who want us to look 
amused—ah, it is a severe ordeal for friendship 
to pass through! A post-chaise must have jolted 
many an intimacy to death.” 

‘You speak feelingly, dear father,” said Ger- 
trude, lamghing ; ‘‘and I suspect with a slight 
desire to be sarcasti¢ upon us. Yet, seriously, 
I should think that travel must be like life, and 
that good persons must be always agreeable 
companions to each other.” 

‘*Good persons! my Gertrude,” answered 
Vane, with a smile. ‘Alas, I fear the good 
weary each other quite as much as the bad 
What say you, Trevylyan, would virtue be a 
pleasant companion from Paris to Petersburg? 
Ah, I see you intend to be on Gertrude’s side 
of the question. Well now, if I tell you astory, 
since stories are so much the fashion with you, 
in which you shall find that the virtues them- 
selves actually made the experiment of a tour, 
will you promise to attend to the moral !” 

O, dear father, anything for a story,” cried 
Gertrude ; ‘‘ especially from you, who have not 
told us one all the way. Come, listen, Albert ; 
listen to your new rival.” 

And, petineil to see the vivacity of the invalid, 
Vane began as follows: 


THE TOUR OF THE VIRTUES. 
A PHILOSOPHER’S TALE. 


Once upon a time, several of the virtues, 
weary of living forever with the Bishop of Nor- 
wich, resolved to make a little excursion ; ac- 
cordingly, though they knew everything on 
earth was very ill prepared to receive them, 
they thought they might safely venture on a 
tour from Westminister Bridge to Richmond ; 
the day was fine, the wind in their favor, and 
as to entertainment—why there seemed, accord- 
ding to Gertrude, to be no possibility of any 
disagreement among the virtues. 

They took a boat at Westminster stairs, and 
just as they were about to push off, a poor wo- 
man, all in rags, with a child in her arms, im- 
plored their compassion. Charity put her hand 
into her reticule, and took out a shilling. Jus- 
tice, turning round :to look after the baggage, 
saw the folly Charity was about to commit, 
‘*Heavens!” cried Justice, seizing poor Charity 
by the arm, ‘‘‘what are you doing? Have you 
never read political economy? Don’t you know 
that indiscriminate almsgiving is only the en- 
couragement to idleness, the mother of vice? 
You a virtue, indeed! I’m ashamed of you. 
Get along with you, good woman—yet stay, 
there is a ticket for soup at the Mendicity Soci- 
ety; they’ll see if you're a proper object of 
compassion.” But Charity is quicker than Jus- 
tice, and slipping her hand behind her, the 
poor woman got the shilling and the ticket for 
soup too. Economy and Generosity saw the 
double gift. ‘‘ What waste!” cried Economy, 
frowning ; ‘‘ what, a ticket and a shilling! either 
would have sufficed.” 


**Kither!” said Generosity; ‘fy! Charity 
should have given the poor creature half 
crown, and Justice a dozen tickets!” So the 
next ten minutes were consumed in a quarrel 
between the four virtues, which would have 
lasted all the way to Richmond, if Courage had 
not advised them to get on shore and fight it 
out. Upon this, the virtues suddenly perceived 
they had a little forgotten themselves, and Gen- 
erosity offering the first apology, they made it 
up, and went on very agreeably for the next 
mile or two. 

The day now grew a little overeast, and a 
Shower seemed at hand. Prudence, who had a 
new bonnet on, suggested the propriety of put- 
ting to shore for half an hour; Courage was 
for braving the rain; but, as most of the vir- 
tues are ladies, Prudence carried it. Just as 
they were about to land, another boat eut in 
before them very uncivilly, and gave theirs 
such a shake that Charity was all but over- 
board. The company on board the uncivil 
boat, who evidently thought the virtues ex- 
tremely low persons, for they had nothing very 
fashionable about their exterior, burst out 
laughing at Charity’s discomposure, especially 
as a large basket full of buns, which Charity 
carried with her for any hungry-looking chil- 
dren she might encounter at Richmond, fell 
pounce into the water. Courage was all on 
fire ; he twisted his mustachio, and would have 
made an onset on the enemy, if, to his great 
indignation, Meekness had not forestalled him, 
by stepping mildly into the hostile boat and 
offering both cheeks to the foe; this was too 
much even for the incivility of the boatmen ; 
they made their excuses to the virtues, and 
Courage, who is no bully, thought himself 
bound discontentedly to accept them. But O, 
if you had seen how Courage used Meekness 
afterward, you could not have believed it pos- 
sible that one virtue could be so enraged with 
another! This quarrel between the two threw 
a damp on the party; and they proceeded on 
their voyage, when the shower was over, with 
anything but cordiality. I spare you the little 
squabbles that took place in the general con- 
versation—how Economy found fault with all 
the villas by the way; and Temperance ex- 
pressed becoming indignation at the luxuries of 
the city barge. They arrived at Richmond, 
and Temperance was appointed to order the 
dinner ; meanwhile Hospitality, walking in the 
gardeu, fell in with a large party of Irishmen, 
and asked them to join the repast. 

Imagine the long faces of Economy and Pru- 
dence, when they saw the addition to the com- 
pany. Hospitality was all spirits; he rubbed 
his hands, and called for Champagne with the 
tone of a younger brother. Temperance soon 
grew scandalized, and Modesty herself colored 
at some of the jokes; but Hospitality, who 
was now half-seas over, called the one a milk- 
sop, and swore at the other as a prude. Away 
went the hours; if was time to return, and 
they made down to the waterside, thoroughly 
out of temper with one another, Economy and 
Generosity quarrelling all the way about the 
bill and the waiters. To make up the sum of 
their mortification, they passed ‘a boat where 
all the company were in the best possible spir- 
its, laughing and whooping like mad; and dis- 
covered these jolly pe ei to be two or 
three agreeable vices, who had put themselves 
under the management of Good Temper. So 
you see, Gertrude, that even the virtues may 
fall at loggerheads with each other, and pass a 
very sad time of it, if they happen to be of 
opposite dispositions, and have forgotten to 
take Good Temper along with them.” 

‘*Ah!” said Gertrude, ‘‘ but you have over- 
loaded your boat ; too many virtues might con- 
tradict one another, but not a few.” 

‘Voila ce que je veux dire,” said Vane; 
‘‘but listen to the sequel of my tale, which 
now takes a new moral.” 

At the end of the voyage, and after a long 
sulky silence, Prudence said, with a thoughtful 
air, ‘‘My dear friends, I have been thinking, 
that as long as we keep so entirely together, 
never mixing with the rest of the world, we 
shall waste our lives in quarreling among our- 
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selves, and run the risk of being still less liked 
and sought after than we already are. You 
know that we are none of us popular; every 
one is quite contented to see us represented in 
a vaudeville, or described in an essay. Charity, 
indeed, has her name often taken in vain at a 
bazaar, or a subscription, and the miser as 
often talks of the duty he owes to me, when he 
sends the stranger from his door, or his grand- 
aon to jail; but still we only resemble so many 
wild beasts, whom everybody likes to see, but 
nobody cares to possess. Now, I propose, that 
we should all separate, and take up our abode 
with some mortal or other for a year, with the 
power of changing at the end of that time 
should we not feel ourselves comfortable, that 
is, should we not find that we do all the good 
we intend ; let us try the experiment, and on 
this day twelvyemonths let us all meet, under 
the largest oak in Windsor Forest, and recount 
what has befallen us.” Prudence ceased, as 
the always does when she has said enough, 
and, delighted at the project, the virtues agreed 
so adopt it on the spot. They were enchanted 
at the idea of setting up for themselves, and 
each not doubting of his or her success, for 
Economy in her heart thought Generosity no 
virtue at all, and Meekness looked on Courage 
as little better than a heathen. 

Generosity, being the most eager and active 
of all the virtues, set off first on his journey. 
Justice followed, and kept up with him, though 
ata more even pace. Charity never heard a 
sigh, or saw a squalid face, but she stayed to 
cheer and console the sufferer; a kindness 
which somewhat retarded her progress. 

Courage espied a traveling carriage, with a 
man and his wife quarreling in it most conjug- 
ally, and he civilly begged he might be permit- 
ted to occupy the vacant seat opposite the lady. 
Economy still lingered, inquiring for the cheap- 
est inns. Poor Modesty looked round, and 
sighed, on finding herself so near to London, 
where she was almost wholly unknown; but re- 
solved to bend her course thither, for two rea- 
sons: first, for the novelty of the thing, and 
secondly, not liking to express herself to any 
risk by 4 journey on the continent. Prudence, 
though the first to project, was the last to ex- 
ecute ; and therefore resolved to remain where 
she was for that night, and take daylight for 
her travels. 

That year rolled on, and the virtues, punc- 
tual to the appointment, met under the oak- 
tree ; they ali came nearly at the same time, 
excepting Economy, who had got into a post- 
chaise, the horses of which, having been forty 
miles in the course of the morning, had found- 


night set in. The virtues looked sad and sor- 
rowful, as people are wont to do after a long 
and fruitless journey, and somehow or other, 
such was the wearing effect of their intercourse 
with the world, that they appeared wonderfully 
diminished in size. 

‘* Ah, my dear Generosity,” said Prudence, 
with a sigh, ‘‘as you were the first to set out on 
your travels, pray let us hear your adventures 
first.” 

**You must know, my dear sisters,” said 
Generosity, ‘‘that I had not gone many miles 
from you before I came to a small country town, 
in which a marching regiment was quartered, 
and at an open window I beheld, leaning over 
@ gentleman’s chair, the most beautiful creature 
imagination ever pictured; her eyes shone out 
like two suns of perfect happiness, and she was 
almost theerful enotfgh to have passed Good 
Temper herself. The gentleman over whose 
chair she leaned was her husband; they had 
been married six weeks; he was a lieutenant, 
with a hundred pounds a year besides his pay. 
Greatly Senge by their poverty, I instantly 
determined, without a second thought, to ens- 
conce myself in the heart of this charming girl. 
During the first hour in my new residence, I 
made many wise reflections : such as—that love 
never was sq perfect as when accompanied by 
poverty ; what a vulgar error it was to call the 
unmarried state ‘Single Blessedness,;’ how wrong 
it was of us virtues never to have tried the mar- 
riage bond ; and what a falsehood it was to say 


| 


| clothes followed. 


that husbands neglected their wives, for never 
was there anything in nature so devoted as the 
love of a husband—six weeks married ! 

** The next morning, before breakfast, as the 
charming Fanny was waiting for her husband, 
who had not yet finished his toilet, a poor 
wretchedly looking object appeared at the win- 
dow, tearing her hair and wringing her hands ; 
her husband had that morning been dragged to 
prison, and her seven children had fought for 
the last mouldy crust. Prompted by me, Fan- 
ny, without inquiring further into the matter, 
drew from her siken purse a five pound note, 
and gave it to the beggar, who departed more 
amazed than grateful. Soon alter the lieuten- 
ant appeared,—‘ What the d—1, another bill? 
muttered he, as he tore the yellow wafer from 


| a large, square-folded, bluish piece of paper. 


*O, ah, confound that fellow, Ze must be paid, 
I must trouble you, Fanny, for fifteen pounds, 
to pay this saddler’s bill.’ 

“** Fifteen pounds, love!’ stammered Fanny, 
blushing. 

“**Yes, dearest, that fifteen pounds I gave 
you yesterday.’ 

‘**T have only ten pounds,’ said Fanny, hesi- 
tatingly, ‘for such a poor wretched-looking 
creature was here just now, that I was obliged 
to give her five pounds.’ ; 

** «Five pounds! good God!’ exclaimed the 
astonished husband; ‘I shall have no more 


‘always acted from impulse ; 


a Brahmin. I was much shocked by the 
dreadful inequalities of condition that reigned 

in the several castes, and I longed to ieve « 
the poor Pariah from his ignominious destiny— 
accordingly I set seriously to work on reform. 
Linsisted upon the iniquity of abandoning men 
from their birth to an irremediable state of con- 
tempt, from Which no virtue could exalt them. 
The Brahmins looked npon my Brahmin with 
ineffable horror. They called me the most wick- 

ed of vices; they saw no distinction between 
Justice and Atheism. I uprooted their society 
—thatwas sufficient crime. But the worst 
was that the Pariahs themselves regarded me 
with suspicion; they thought it unnatural im 

a Brahmin to care for a Pariah! And one 
ealled me ‘ Madness,’ another ‘ Ambition,’ and 

a third ‘The Desire to Innovate.’ My poor 
Brahmin led a miserable life of it; when one 
day, after observing, at my dictation, that he ~ 
thought a Pariah’s life as much entitled to re- 
spect as a cow’s, he was hurried away by the 
priests, and secretly broiled on the altar, as 2® 
fitting reward for his sacrilege. I fled hither 
in great tribulation, persuaded that in some 
countries even Justice may do harm.” 

‘*As for me,” said Charity, not waiting to be 
asked, ‘‘T grieve to say that I was silly enough 
to take up my abode with an old lady in Du 
lin, who never knew what discretion was, and 
my instigation 


money these three weeks.’ He frowned, he bit | wasirresistible, and the money she gave in her 


his lips, nay, he even wrung his hands, and 
walked up and down the room; worse still, he 
broke forth with—‘ Surely, madam, you did 
not suppose, when you married a lieutenant in 
® marching regiment, that he could afford to 
indulge you in the whim of giving five pounds 
to every mendicant who held out her hand to 
you ?. You did not, I say, madam, imagine ’— 

ut the bridegroom was interrupted by the 
convulsive sobs of his wife; it was their first 
quarrel, they were but six weeks married; he 
looked at her for one moment sternly, the next 
he was at her feet. ‘Forgive me, dearest Fan- 
ny, forgive me, for I cannot forgive myself. I 
was too great a wretch tosay what I did; and 
do believe, my own Fanny, that while I may be 
too poor to indulge you in it, I do from my heart 
admire so noble, so disinterested a generosity.’ 
Not a little proud did I feel to have been the 
cause of this exemplary husband's admiration 
for his amiable wife, and sincerely did I rejoice 
at having taking taken up my abode with these 
poor people; but not to tire you, my dear sis- 
ters, with the minutim of detail, I shall briefly 
say that things did not long remain in this de- 


| lightful position ; for, before many months had 
ered by the way, and retarded her journey till ' 


elapsed, poor Fanny had to bear with her hus- 
band’s increased and more frequent storms of 
passion, unfollowed by any halcyon and honey- 
moon suings for forgiveness ; for, at my insti- 
gation, every shilling went; and when there 
were no more to go, her trinkets, and even her 


complete brute, and even allowed his unbridled 
tongue to call me—aie, sisters, me—* heartless 
Extravagance.’ His despicable brother officers, 
and their gossiping wives, were no better, for 
they did nothing but animadvert upon my 
Fanny's ostentation and absurdity, for by such 
names had they the impertinence to tall me. 
Thus grieved to the soul to find myself the 
cause of all poor Fanny’s misfortunes, I re- 
solved at the end of the year to leave her, being 
thoroughly convinced, that, however amiable 
and praiseworthy I might be in myself, I was 
totally unfit to be bosom friend and adviser to 
the wife of a lieutenant in a marching regiment, 
with only a hundred pounds a year sae his 
pay.” 

The virtues groaned their sympathy with the 
unfortunate Fanny ; and Prudence, turning to 
Justice, said, ‘IT long to hear what you have 
been doing, for Iam certain you cannot have 
occasioned harm to any one.” 

Justice shook her head, and, ‘Alas, I find 
that there are times and places when even 
I do better not to appear, as a short ac- 
count of my adventures will prove to you. 
No sooner had I left you than I instantly 


repaired to India, and took up my abode with 


The lieutenant became a: 


drives through the suburbs of Dublin was so 
lavishly spent, that it kept all the rascals of 
the city in idleness and whisky. I found, to 

my great horror, that I was a main cause a 
terrible epidemic, and that to give alms with- 
out discretion was to spread poverty without 
help. I left the city when my year was out, — 
and as ill-luck would have it, just at the tim | 
when I was most wanted.” pe 

“And O,” cried Hospitality, “‘I went toIre- 
land also. I fixed my abode with a is ary 
I ruined him in a year, and only left him be- 
cause he had no longer a hovel to keep mein.” — 

‘Ag for myself,” said Temperanee, ‘I en- 
tered the breast of an English legislator, and — 
he brought in a bill against ale-houses; the con- 
sequence was that the Hames took to gin, and 
T haye been forced to confess that Temperance — 
may be too zealous, when she dictates too ve- 
hemently to others.” 

‘“‘Well,” said Courage, keeping more in the 
background than he had ever done before, and 
looking rather ashamed of himself, ‘‘ that tray- 
eling carriage I got into belonged to a German 
general and his wife, who. were returning to 
their own country. Growing very cold tas_we 

roceeded, shit wrapped me up in a polonaise ; 
but the cold increasing, I advertantly crept into 
her bosom ; once there, I could not get out, and 
from thenceforward the poor general had con- 
siderably the worst of it. She beeame so pro- 
voking that I wondered how he could refrain — 
from an explosion. To do him justiee, he did 
at last threaten to get out of the carriage, upon. 
which, roused by me, she collared him—and 
conquered. When he got to .his own districh ~ 
things grew worse, for every aid-de-camp that 
offended her, she insisted that he might be pub- 
licly reprehended, and should the poor general 
refuse, she would with her own hands confer ® 
caning upon them. It was uselessto appealto — 
the archduke ; for if she said it was hot, the 
general dared not hint that he thoughtat cold, _ 
and so far did he carry his dread of this awful _ 
dame, that he never issued a standing order 
for the army, curtailed a mustachio, or Tinga f 
ened a coat, without soliciting her opinionfirst. 
The additional force she had gained inme, wae 
too much odds ‘against the poor general, and 
he died of a broken heart six months after my 
“aison with his wife. She after thisbecame so 
dreaded and detested, that a conspiracy was: 
formed to poison her; this daunted even me, so 
T left, her without delay—et me voici.” : 

‘‘Humph !” said Meekness, with an air of tri- 
waph; ‘Tat least have been more successful 
than you. On seeing much in the papers of i 

t 


the cruelties practised by the Turks on the — 
Greeks, I thought my presence would enable _ 
the poor sufferers to bear their misfortunes | 
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ealmly. I went to Greece, then, at a moment 


“when a well-planned and practicable scheme of 


-emancipating themselves from the Turkish 
yoke was arousing their youth. Without con- 
fining myself to one individual, I flitted from 
breast to breast; I meekened the whole na- 
tion; my remonstrances against the insurrection 
succeeded, and I had the satisfaction of leav- 
ing a whole people ready*o be killed or stran- 
gled, with the most Christian resignation in 
the world.” 

The virtues, who had been a little cheered 
by the opening self-complacency of Meekness, 
would not, to her great astonishment, allow 
that she had succeeded a whit more happily 
than her sisters, and called next upon Modesty 
for her confession. 

“You know,” said that amiablé’young lady, 
**that I went to London in search o1 a situa- 
tion. Ispent three months of the twelve in 
going from house to house, but I could not 
geta single person to receive me. The ladies 
declared they never saw so old-fashioned a 
gawky, and civilly recommended me to their 


’ Abigails; the Abigails turned me round with a 


stare, and then pushed me down to the kitch- 
en and the fat scullion maids, who assured me 
that in the respectable families they had hadthe 
honor to live in, they had never even heard of 
my name.” One young housemaid, just from 
the country, did indeed receive me with some 
sort of civility; but she very soon lost moe in 
the servants’ hall. I now took refuge with the 
other sex, as the least uncourteous. I was for- 
tunate enough to finda young gentleman of 
remarkable talents, who welcomed me with open 
arms, He was full of learning, gentleness and 
honesty. I had only one rival—Ambition. 
We both contended for an absolute empire over 
him. Whatever Ambition suggested [ damp- 
ed. Did Ambition urge him to begina book, 
I persuaded him it was not worth publication. 
Did he get up, full of knowledge, and instigat- 
ed by myrival to makea speech, (for he was in 
patliament,) I shocked him with a sense of his 
assurance—I made his voice droop, and his ac- 
cents falter. At last, with an indignant sigh, 
my rival left him ; he retired into the country, 
took orders, and renounced a career he had 
fondly hoped would be serviceable to others; 
but finding I did not suffice for his happiness, 
and piqued at his melancholy, [left him before 
the end ofthe year, and he has since taken 
to drinking.” 
The eyes of the virtues were all turned to 
Prudence. She was their last hope. “I am 
just “where TI set out,” said the dis- 
erect virtue; ‘‘I have doné neither good 
nor ‘harm. To avoid temptation I went and 
lived with a hermit, to whom I soon 
found I could be of no use beyond warning 
‘him not to over-boil his peas and lintels, 
not to leave his door open when a storm 
threatened, and not to fill his pitcher too full 
at the neighboring spring. Iam thus the only 
one of you that never did harm ; but only be- 
cause I am the only one of you that never had 
an opportunity of doing it! Ina word,” con- 
tinued Prudence, thoughtfully, “in a word, 
_my friends, circumstances are necessary to the 
_ virtues themselves. Had, for instance, Econo- 
my changed with Generosity, and gone'to the 
poor lieutenant’s wife, and had I lodged with 
the Iri8h squireen instead of Hospitality, what 
misfortunes would have been saved to both! 
Alas! I perceive we lose our efficacy when we 
‘are misplaced ; and then, though in reality vir- 
tues; we operate as vices. Circumstances must 
be favorable to our exertions and harmonious 
with our nature; and we lose our very divinity 
unless Wisdom directs our footsteps to the 
Home we should inhabit, and the dispesitions 
we should govern,” 
The story was ended, and the travelers began 
to dispute about its moral, Here let us leave 
them. 
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CHAPTER VII. 


Oologne—The Traces of the Roman Yoke—The Church 
of St. Mary—Trevylyan's Reflections on the Monastic 


Life—The Tomb of the Three Kings—An Evening Ex- 

cursion on the Rhine, 

Rome—magnificent Rome! wherever the 
pilgrim wends, the traces of thy dominion 
greet his eyes. Still, in the heart of the bold 
German race is graven the print of the eagle’s 
claws; and amid the haunted regions of the 
Rhine, we pause to wonder at the great monu- 
ments of the Italian yoke. 

At Cologne our travelers rested for some 
days. They were in the city to which the 
eamp of Marcus Agrippa had given birth; that 
spot had resounded with the armed tread of 
the legions of Trajan. In that city, Vitellius, 
Sylvanus, were proclaimed emperors. By that 
church did the latter receive his death. 

As they passed round the door, they saw 
some peasants loitering on the sacred ground ; 
and when they noted the delicate cheek of 
Gertrude, they uttered their salutations with 
more than common respect. Where they 
then were, the building swept round in a circu- 
lar form; and at its base it is supposed, by 
tradition, to retain something of the ancient 
Roman masonry. Just before them rose the 
spire of a plain and unadorned church—singu- 
larly contrasting the pomp of the old with the 
simplicity of the innovating creed. 

The church of St. Mary occupies the site of 
the Roman capitol; and the place retains the 
Roman name: and still something in the 
aspect of the people betrays the hereditary 
blood. 

Gertrude, whose nature was strongly im- 
pressed with the venerating character, was 
singularly fond of visiting the old Gothic 
churches, which, with so eloquent a moral, 
unite the living with the dead. 

‘*Pause for a moment,” said Trevylyan, before 
they entered the church of St. Mary. ‘* What 
recollections crowd uponus! On the site of the 
Roman capitol, a Christian church anda convent 
re erected! By whom! the mother of Charles 
Martel—the conqueror of the Saracen—the arch- 
hero of Christendom itself! And to these scenes 
and calm retreats, to the cloisters of the con- 
vent, once belonging to this church, fled the 
bruised spirit of a royal sufferer—the wife of 
Henry IV—the victim of Richelieu—the un- 
fortunate Mary de Medicis. Alas! the cell 
and the convent are but a vain emblem of that 
desire to fly to God which belongs to distress ; 
the solitude soothes, but the monotony recalls 
regret. And for my own part, I never saw in 
my frequent tours through Catholic countries 
the still walls in which monastic vanity hoped to 
shut out the world, but a melancholy came over 
me! What hearts at war with themselves !— 
what unceasing regrets!—what pinings after 
the past!—what long and beautiful years de- 
voted to a moral grave, by a momentary rash- 
ness—an impulse—a disappointment !—But in 
these churches the lesson is more impressive 
and less sad. The weary heart has ceased to 
ache—the burning pulses are still—the trou- 
bled spirit has flown to the only rest which is 
not a deceit. Power and love—hope and fear 
—avarice—ambition, they are quenched at 
last! Death is the only monastery—the tomb 
is the only cell; and the grave that adjoins 
the convent is the bitterest mock of its futil- 
ity !” 

‘*Your passion is ever for active life,” said 
Gertrude, ‘‘you allow no charm to solitude ; 
and contemplation to you seems torture. If any 
great sorrow ever come upon you, you will 
never retire to seclusion as its balm. You will 
plunge into the world, and lose your individual 
existence in the universal rush of life.” 

“‘ Ah, talk not of sorrow!” said Trevylyan, 
wildly, ‘‘let us enter the church.” 

They went aft2rward to the celebrated cathe- 
dral, which is considered one of the noblest 
ornaments of the architectural triumphs of Ger- 
many; but it is yet more worthy of notice 
from the pilgrim of romance than the searches 
after antiquity, for here behind the grand altar, 
is the Tomb of the three Kings of Cologne— 
the three worshipers, whom tradition hum- 
bled to our Saviour. Legend is rife witha 
thousand tales of the relics of this tomb. The 
three Kings of Cologne are the tutelary names 


of that golden superstition which has often 
more yotaries than the religion itself from: 
which it springs; and to Gertrude the simple 
story of Lucille sufficed to make her for the 
moment credulous of the sanctity of the spot. 
Behind the tomb three Gothic windows cast 
their ‘‘ dim religious light” over the tesselated 
pavement and along the Ionic pillars. They 
found some of the more credulous believers in 
the authenticity of the relics kneeling before 
the tomb, and they arrested their steps, fearful 
to disturb the superstition which is never with- 
out something of sanctity when contented with 
prayer, and forgetful of persecution. The bones 
of the Magi are still supposed to consecrate the 
tomb, and on the higher part of the monument 
the artist has delineated their adoration to the 
infant Saviour. 

That evening came on with a still and tran- 
quil beauty, and as the sun hastened to its close 
they launched their boat for an hour or two’s 
excursion upon the Rhine. Gertrude was in 
that happy mood when the quiet of nature is 
enjoyed like a bath for the soul, and the pre- 
sence of him she so idolized deepened that still- 
ness into a more delicious and subduing calm. 
Little did she dream, as the boat glided 
over the water, and the towers of Cologne 
rose in the blue air of evening, how few 
were those hours that divided her from the 
touch! But, in looking back to the life of one 
we have loved, how dear is the thought, that 
the latter days were the days of light, that the 
cloud never chilled the beauty of the setting 
sun, and thatif the years of existence were 
brief, all that existence has most tender, most 
sacred, was crowded into that space! Nothing 
dark, then, or bitter, rests with our yemem- 
brance of the lost; we are the mourners, but 
pity is not for the mourned—our grief is pure- 
ly selfish ; when we turn to its object, the hues 
of happiness are round it, and that very love 
which is the parent of our woe was the consola- 
tion—the triumph—of the departed! 

The majestic Rhine was calm as a lake; the 
splashing of the oar only broke the stillness, 
and, after a long pause in their conversation, 
Gertrude, putting her hand on Trevylyan’s 
arm, reminded him of a promised story ; for 
he too had moods of abstraction, which, in her 
turn, she loved to lure him from ; and his voice 
to her had become a sort of want, which, if it 
ceased too long, she thirsted to enjoy. 

‘‘ Let it be,” said she, ‘‘atale suited to the 
hour; no fierce tradition—nay, ho grotesque 
fable, but of the tenderer dye of superstition. 
Let it be of love, of woman’s loye—of the love 
that defies the grave; for surely even after 
death it lives ; ard heaven would scarcely be 
heaven if memory were banished from its bles- 
sings.” 

“*T recollect,” said Trevylyan, after a slight 
pause, ‘‘a short German legend, the simplicity 
of which touched me much when I heard it; 
but,” added he, with a slight smile, ‘‘so much 
more faithful appears in the legend the love of 
the woman than that of the man, that J at 
least ought scarcely to recite it.” 

“Nay,” said Gertrude, tenderly, ‘the fault 
of the inconstant only heightens our gratitude 
to the faithful.” 


CHAPTER VIIL 
The Soul in Purgatory ; or, Love Stronger than Death. 


Tux angels strung their harps in heaven, and 
their music went up like a stream of odors to 
the pavilions of the Most High. But the 
of Seralim was sweeter than that of his fellows, 
and the voice of the Invisible One (for the an- 
gels themselves know not the glories of Jeho- 
vah—only far in the depths of heaven, they 
see one unsleeping Eye watching forever over 
creation) was heard, saying: 

‘Ask & gift for the love that burns upon thy 
song, and it shall be given thee.” 

And Seralim answered : a 

“There are in that place which men call pur- 
gatory, and which is the escape from hell, but 
the painful porch of heaven, many souls that 
adore Thee, and yet are punished justly for 
their sins; grant me the boon to visit them at 


+ 


times, and solace their snffering by the hymns 
of the harp that is consecrated to Thee!” 

And the Voice answered : 

‘“Thy prayer is heard, O gentlest of the an- 
gels, and it seems good to him who’ chastises 
but from love. Go! Thou hast thy will.” 

Then the angel sang the praises of God, and 
when the song was done, he rose from his 
azure throne at the right hand of Gabriel, and 
spreading his rainbow wings, he flew to that 
melancholy orb which, nearest to earth, echoes 
to the shrieks of souls, that by torture become 
pure. There the unhappy ones see from afar 
the bright courts they are hereafter to obtain, 
and the shapes of glorious beings, who, fresh 
from the fountains of immortality, walk amid 
the gardens of paradise, and feel that theix hap- 
piness hath no morrow; and this thought con- 
soles amid their torments, and makes the true 
difference between purgatory and hell. 

Then the angel folded his wings, and, enter- 
ing the crystal gates, sat down upon a blasted 
rock, and struck his divine lyre, anda peace 
fell over the wretched; the demon ceased to 
torture, and the victim to wail. Assleep to the 
mourners of earth was the song of the angel to 
the souls of the purifying star; one only voice 
amid the general stillness seemed not lulled by 
the angel; it was the voice of a woman, and it 
continued to cry out with a sharp ery: 

“©, Adenheim—Adenheim, mourn not for 
the lost!” bots? 

The, angel struck chord after chord, till his 
most skillful melodies were exhausted, but still 
the solitary voice, unheeding—-unconscious 
even of—the sweetest harp of the angel choir, 
cried out: ‘ 

‘©Q, Adenheim—Adenheim, mourn not for 
the lost !” 

Then Seralim’s interest was aroused, and ap- 
proaching thé spot whence the voice came, he 
saw the spirit ofa young and beautiful girl 
chained toa rock, and the demons lying idly 
by. And,Seralim said to the demons, ‘‘ Doth 
the song lull ye thus to rest?” : 

And they answered, “‘ Her care for another is 
bitterer than all our torments; therefore are 
we idle.” ‘7 : 

Then the angel approached the spirit and said 
in a voice which stilled her cry—for in what 
state do we outlive sympathy ?—‘‘ Wherefore, 
O daughter of earth, wherefore wailest thou 
with the same plaintive wail? and why doth 
the harp that soothes the most gulity of thy 
companions fail in its melody with thee ?” 

“Oh! radiant stranger,” answered the poor 
spirit, ‘‘ thou speakest to one who on earth 
loved God’s creature more than God; there- 


*forois she thus justly sentenced. ButI know 


that my poor Adenheim mourns ceaselessly for 
me, and the thought of his sorrow is more in- 
tolerable to me than all that the demons can 
sac r40 how» knowest thou that he laments 
3 the angel. 
eee: ‘now with what agony I should 
have mourned for fim,” replied the spirit, 
ar divine nature of the angel was touched ; 
for love is the nature of the sons of heaven. 
+ And how,” said he, ‘‘can I minister fatty) 
ed 
agonal seemed to agitate the spirit, and 
she lifted up her mistlike and impalpable arms, 
parc cies nte—O, give me to return to earth but 
for one little hour, that I may visit my Aden- 
heim; and that, concedling from him my pres. 
ent sufferings, 1 may comfort him in his own. 
“Alas!” said the angel, turning away his eyes, 
for angelamay not weep in the sight of others, 
« T could, indeed, grant thee this boon, but thou 
knowest notthe penalty. For the souls in purga- 
tory may return to earth, but heavy is the sen- 
tence that awaits their return. In a word, for 
one hour on earth, thou must add a thousand 
years to the tortures of thy confinement here! 
“Tg that all?” cried the spirit ; ‘willingly, 
then, will I brave the doom. Ah, surély they 
love not in heaven, or thou wouldst know, 
© celestial visitant, that one hour of consol- 
ation to the one we love is worth a thou- 
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sand ages of torture to ourselves! Let 
me comfort and convince my Adenheim ; no 
matter what becomes of me.” 

Then the angel looked on high, and he saw 
in far distant regions, which in that orb none 
else could discern, the rays that parted from 
the all-guarding Eye; and heard the Voror of 
the Eternal One, bidding him act as his pity 
whispered. He looked on the spirit, and her 
shadowy arms stretched pleadingly toward 
him: he uttered the word that looses the bars 
of the gate of purgatory ; and lo, the spirit had 
re-entered the human world. 

It was night in the halls of the Lord of 
Adenheim ; and he sat at the head of his glit- 
tering board; loud and long was the laugh, 
and merry the jest that echoed round ; and 
the laugh and the jest of the Lord of Aden- 
heim were louder and merrier than all. 

And by his right side sata beautiful lady ; and 
ever and anon he turned from others to whis- 
per soft vows in her ear. 

“And O,” said the bright dame of Falken- 
berg, ‘‘thy words what lady can believe; didst 
thou not utter the same oaths, and promise 
the same love, to Ida, the fair daughter of 
Loden; and now but three little months have 
closed upon her grave ?” 

‘*By my halidom,” quoth the young Lord 
of Adenheim, ‘‘ thou doest thy beauty marvel- 
ous injustice, Ida! Nay, thou mockest me ; 
T love the daughter of Loden! why, how then 
should I be worthy thee? A few gay words, 
a few passing smiles—behold all the love 
Adenheim ever bore to Ida. Was it my fault 
if the poor fool misconstructed such common 
courtesy ? Nay, dearest lady, this heart is 
virgin to thee.” ; 

“And what,” said the Lady of Falkenberg, 
as she suffered the arm of Adenheim to en- 
circle her slender waist, ‘‘didst thou not grieve 
for her loss?” 

‘‘Why, verily, yes, for the first week; but 
in thy bright eyes I found ready consolation.” 

At this moment, the Lord of Adenheim 
thought he heard a deep sigh behind him; he 
turned, but saw nothing, save a slight mist 
that gradually faded away, and vanished in the 
distance. Where was the necessity for Ida to’ 
reveal herself? 

* * * * * * * 

“ And thou didst not, then, do thine errand 
to thy lover?” said Seralim, as the spirit of 
the wronged Ida returned to purgatory. 

‘* Bid the demons recommence their torture,” 
was poor Ida’s answer. 

‘And was it for this that thou hast added a 
thousand years to thy doom?” ’ 

‘© Alas,” answered Ida, ‘“‘after the single 
hour I have endured on earth, there seems to 
be but little terrible in a thousand fresh years 
of purgatory !’™ 

“ What! is the story ended?” asked Ger- 
trude. 

‘* Yes.” 

‘* Nay, surely the thousand years were not 
added to poor Ida’s doom; and Seralim bore 
her back with him to heaven ?” 

‘« The legend saith no more. The writer was 
contented to show us the perpetuity of woman’s 
loye "—— 

© And its reward,” added Vane. 

‘« Tt was not I who drew that last conclusion, 
Albert,” whispered Gertrude. 


CHAPTER IX, 


Analogus to the German 
pe See aiey Genius The Drachentols. 

On leaving Cologne, the stream winds round 
among banks that do not yet fulfill the promise 
of the Rhine; but they increase in interest as 
you leave Surdt and “Godorf. The peculiar 
character of the river does not, however, really 
appear, until by degrees the Seven Mountains, 
and ‘The Castled, Crag of Drachenfels 


a are ree nel 


* This story is principally borrowed from a foreign 
soil. It sepnied te the author worthy of being trans- 
ferred to an English one, although he fears that much 
of its singular beauty in the original has been lost by 


phe way- 
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above them all, break upon the eye. Around 
Neider Cassel and Rheidt the vines lie thick 
and clustering; and, by the shore you see from 
place to place the islands stretching their green 
length along, and breaking the exulting tide, 
Village rises upon village, and viewed from the 
distance as you sail, the pastoral errors that 
enamored us of the village life crowd thick 
and fast upon us. So still do these hamlets 
seem, 80 sheltered from the passions of the 
world ; as if the passions were not like winds 
—only felt where they breathe, and invisible 
save by their effects! Leaping into the broad 
bosom of the Rhine comes many a stream and 
rivulet upon either side. Spire upon spire 
rises and sinks as you sail on. Mountain and 
city—the solitary island—the castled steep— 
like the dreams of ambition, suddenly appear, 
proudly swell, and dimly fade away. 

‘You begin now,” said ‘Trevylyan, “to un- 
derstand the character of the German litera- 
ture. The Rhine is an emblem of its luxuri- 
ance, its fertility, its romance. ‘The best com- 
mentary to the German genius isa visit to the 
German scenery. The mighty gloom of the 
Hartz, the feudal towers that look over vines 
and deep valleys onthe legendary Rhine; the 
gigantic remains of antique power, profusely 
scattered over plain, mount, and forest; the 
thousand mixed recollections that hallow the 
ground; the stately Roman, the stalwart Goth, 
the chivalry of the feudal age, and the dim 
brotherhood of the ideal world, have here alike 
their record and their remembrance. And 
over such scenes the young German student 
wanders. Instead of the pomp and luxury of 
the English traveler, the thousand devices to 
cheat the way, he has but his volume in his 
hand, his knapsack at his back. From such 
scenes he draws and hives all that various store 
which after years ripen to invention. Hence 
the florid mixture of the German muse—the 
classic, the romantic, the contemplative the 
philosophic, and the superstitious. Hach the 
result of actual meditation over different scenes. 
Each the produce of separate but confused recol- 
lections. Asthe Rhine flows, so flows the national 
genius by mountain and valley—the wildest soli- 
tude—the sudden spires of ancient cities—tho 
mouldered castle—the stately monastery—the 
humble cot. Grandeur and homeliness, his- 
tory and superstition, truth and fable, suc- 
ceeding one another so as to blend into a 
whole. . 

‘*But,” added Trevylyan a moment after- 
ward, ‘‘the ideal is passing slowly away from 
the German mind, a pps for the more active 
and the more material literature is springing 
up among them. The revolution of mi 
gathers on, preceding stormy events; andthe 
memories that led their grandsires to contem- 
plate will urge the youth of the next genera- 
tion to dare and to act.” 

Thus conversing, they continued their voy- 
age with a fair wave and beneath a lucid sky. 

The vessel now glided beside the Seven 
Mountains and the Drachenfels. ‘ 

The sun, slowly progressing to his decline, 
cast his yellow beams over the smooth waters. 
At the foot of the mountains lay a village 
deeply sequestered in shade; and above, the 
ruin of the Drachenfels caught the riches 
beams of the sun. Yet thus alone, thongh 
lofty, the ray cheered not the gloom that hung 
over ‘the giant rock; it stood on high, like 
some great name on which the se of glory 
may shine, but which is associated with a cer- 
tain melancholy, from the solityde to which 
its very height above the level of the herd’ 
condemned its owner ! a bs 


b 


CHAPTER, x. te 
The Legend of Roland—The Adventures of ee - 


on tho Island of Nonneworth—Her Song—' 
of the Fairy Faith in England, ’ 


On the shore opposite the Drachenfele stand — 
the ruins of Rolandseck ; they are the shatter- 
ed. crown of a lofty and perpendicular moun- 
tain, consecrated to the memory of the braye 
Roland; below, the trees of an island to which 


ls 
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the lady of Roland retired, rise thick and yer- 
dant from the smooth tide. 

Nothing can exceed the wild and eloquent 
grandeur of the whole scene. That spot is the 
pride and beauty of the Rhine, 

The legend that consecrates the tower and 
the island is briefly told; it belongs to a class 
so common, to the Romaunts of Germany. 
Roland goes to the wars. A false report of his 
death reaches his betrothed. She retires to the 
convent in the isle of Nonneworth, and takes 
the irrevocable vail. Roland returns home, 
flushed with glory and hope, to find that the 
very fidelity of his affianced had placed an 
eternal barrier between them. He built the 
castle that bears his name, and which over- 
looks the monastery, and dwelt there till his 
death; happy in the power at least to gaze, 
even to the last, upon those walls which held 
the treasure he had lost. 

The willows droop in mournful luxuriance 
along the island, and harmonize with the 
memory that, through the desert of a thousand 

ears, love still keeps green and fresh. Nor 

th it permitted even those additions of fic- 
tion which, like mosses, gather by. time over 
the truth that they adorn, yet adorning con- 
ceal—to mar the simple tenderness of ' the 
legend. 

All was still in the island of Nonneworth ; 
the lights shone through the trees from the 
house that contained our travelers, On one 
smooth spot, where the islet shelves into the 
Rhine, met the wandering fairies. 

**O! Pipalee, how beautiful!” ‘cried Nym- 
phalin, as she stood enraptured by the wave; 
a star-beam shining on her, with her yellow 
hair “dancing its ringlets in the whistling 
wind.” ‘‘For the first time since our depart- 
ure, Lg do not miss the green fields of Eng- 


“Hist!” said Pipalee, under her breath, ‘‘I 
hear fairy steps; they must be the steps of 
strangers.” 

“Let us retreat into this thicket of weeds,” 
said Nymphalin, somewhat alarmed; ‘‘the 
at lord-treasurer is already asleep there.” 

hey 


sure enough, they found the lord-treasurer 
stretched beneath a bulrush, with his pipe be- 
side him, for since he had been in Germany he 


“had taken to smoking ; and indeed wild thyme, 


properly dried, makes very good tobacco for a 
fairy. They also found Nip and Trip sitting 
very close together; Nip playing with her 
hair, which was exceedingly beautiful. - 

“What do you do here?” said Pipalee, 
shortly; for she was rather an old maid, and 
did not like fairies to be too close to each 
other. 

“Watching mp lord’s slumber,” said Nip. 

‘ Pshaw,” said Pipalee. ; 

‘*Nay,” quoth ‘Trip, blushing like a sea- 
shell, ‘‘ there is no harm in that, I’m sure.” 

‘‘ Hush,” said the queen, peeping through 
the reeds. 

And now forth from the green bosom of the 
earth came a tiny train; slowly, two by two, 
hand in hand, they swept from a small aper- 
ture, shadowed with fragrant herbs, and form- 
ed themselves into a ring; then came other 
airies, laden with dainties, and pre sently two 
beautiful white mushrooms sprang up, on 
which their viands were placed, and lo, there 
was a banquet! Oh! how merry they were ; 
what gentle penis of laughter, loud as a vir- 
gin’s sigh; what jests, what songs! Happy 
yace! if mortals could see you as often as I do 
in the soft nights of summer, they would never 
be at @ loss for entertainment. But as our 
English fairies looked on, they saw that these 
foreign elves were of a different race from 


x themselves ; they were taller, and less hand- 
- some, their 


hair was darker, they wore mus- 


_ tachios, and had. something of a fiercer air. 
Poor Nymphalin was a little frightened; but 
presently soft music was heard floating along, 
something like the sound we suddenly hear of 
a still night, when a light breeze steels through 
Tushes, or wakes a ripple in some shallow 
_ brook dancing over pebbles. And lo, from the 


| pinching her arm, cried out amazed, ‘‘ By the 


whisked into what to them was a forest, | 
for the reeds were two feet high, and there, 


aperture of the earth camo forth a fairy superb- | for thy green island? No! for there the fairy 


ly dressed, and of a noble presence. The 
queen started back, Pipalee rubbed her eyes, 


altars are deserted, the faith is gone from the 
land, thou art among the last of an unhonored 


Trip looked over Pipalee’s shoulders, and Nip, | and expiring race. Thy mortal poets are dumb 


last new star, that is Prince Von Fazenheim !” 

Poor Nymphalin gazed again, and her little 
heart beat under her bee’s-wing bodice as if it 
would break. The prince had a melancholy 
air, and he sat apart from the banquet, gazing 
abstractedly on the Rhine, 

‘‘Ah!” whispered Nymphalin to herself, 
‘does he think of me!” 

Presently the prince drew forth a little flute, 
hollowed from a small reed, and began to play 
a mournful air. Nymphalin listened with de- 
light; it was one he had learned in her dom- 
inions. 

When the air was over, the prince rose, and, 
approaching the banqueters, dispatched them 
on different errands; one to visit the dwarf of 
the Drachenfels, another to look after the grave 
of Musacus, and a whole detachment to puzzle 
the students of Heidelberg. A few launched 
themselves upon willow leaves onthe Rhine, 
to cruise about in the starlight, and another 
band set out a hunting after the gray-legged 
moth, The prince was left alone; and now 
Nymphalin, seeing the coast clear, wrapped 
herself up ina cloak made out of a withered 
leaf ; and only letting her eyes glow out from 
the hood, she glided from the reeds, and the 
prince, turning round, saw a dark fairy figure 
by his side. He drew back, a little startled, and 
placed his hand on his sword, when Nympha- 
lin, circling round him, sang the following 
words ; 


THE FAIRY’S REPROACH, 


He 


By tho glow-worms’s lamp in the dewy brake ; 
By the gossamer’s airy not ; 
By the shifting skin of the faithless snake ; 
O teach me to forget: 
For none, ah none, 
Can teach so well that human spell 
As thou, false one! 


IL. 


By the fairy dance on the greensward smooth ; 
By the winds of the gentle west ; 
By the loving stars, when their soft looks soothe 
The waves on their mother’s breast ; 
Teach me thy lore! 
By which like withered flowers, 
The leaves of buried hours . 
Blossom no more! . 


Til. 


By the tent inthe violet’s bell ; 
By the may on the scented bough, 
By the lone green isle where my sisters dwell 
And thine own forgotten vow, 
Teach me to live, 
Nor turn with thoughts that pine 
For love so false as thine ! 
Teach me thy lore, 
And one thou lovest no more 
Will bless thee and forgive! 


‘* Surely,” said. Fayzenheim,  falteringly, 
‘« surely I know that voice.” 

And Nymphalin’s cloak dropped off her 
shoulder. ‘‘ My English fairy !” and Fayzen- | 
heim knelt beside her. 

I wish you had seen the fay kneel, for you 
would have sworn it was so like a human lover, 
that you would never have sneered at love 
afterward. Love is so a fairy-like a part of us, 
that even a fairy cannot make it differently 
from us—that is to say, when we love truly. 

There was great joy in the island that night 
among the elves. ‘They conducted Nymphalin 
to their palace within the earth, and feasted her 
sumptyously ; and Nip told their adventures 
with so much spirit that he enchanted the mer- 


ry foreigners. But Fayzenheim talked apart 
to Nymphalin, and told her how he was lord of 
that island, and how he had been obliged to 
return tohis dominions by the law of his tribe, 
which allowed him ouly to be absent a certain 
time in every year; ‘‘ but, my queen, I always 
intended to revisit thee next spring.” 

“ Thou needst not have left us so abruptly,” 
said Nymphalin, blushing. 


and fancy, which was thy priestess, sleeps 
hushed in her last repose. New and hard creeds 
have succeeded tothe fairy lore. Who steals 
through the starlit boughs on the nights of 
June to watch the roundels of thy tribe? The 
wheels of commerce, the Gin ot trade, have 
silenced to mortal ear the music of thy sub- 
jects’ harps! _ And the noisy habitations of 
men, harsher than their reaming sires,are gath- 
ering round the dell and vale where thy comates 
linger;—a few years, and where will be the 
green solitudes of England ?” 

The queen sighed, and the prince, perceiving 
he was listened to, continued : 

‘*Who in thy native shores, among the child- 
ren of men, now claims the fairy’s care? What 
cradle wouldst thou tend? On what maid 
wouldst thou shower thy rosy gifts? What 
bard wouldst thou haunt in his dreams? Poesy 
is fled the island, why shouldst thou linger be- 
hind? Time hath brought dull customs that 
laugh at thy gentle being. Puck is buried in 
the harebell, he has left no offspring, and none 
mourn for his loss; for night, which is the 
fairy season, is busy and garish as the day. 
What heart is desolate after the curfew ? What 
house bathed in stillness at the hour in which 
thy revels commence? Thine empire among 
men has passed from thee, and thy race 
are yanishing from the crowded soil. For, 
despite our diviner nature, our existence 
is linked with man’s. ‘Their neglect is” 
our disease, their forgetfulness our death, 
Leave eas those dull yet troubled + scenes 
that are closing round, the fairy rings of 
thy native isle. These mountains, this herb- 
age, these gliding waves, these mouldering 
ruins, these starred rivulets, be they, O beauti- 
ful fairy! thy new domain. Yet in these lands 
our worship lingers; still can we fill the thought 
of the young bard, and mingle with his yearn- 
ings after the beautiful, the unseen. Hither 
come the pilgrims of the world, anxious only to 
gather from these scenes the legends of us; 
ages will pass away ere the Rhine shall be des- 
ecrated of our haunting presence. Come then, 
my queen, let this palace be thine own, and the 
moon that glances over the shattered towers of 
the Dragon Rock witness our nuptials and ow 
vows!”’ a 

In such words the fairy prince courted the 
young queen, and while she sighed at their 
truth, she yielded to their charm. O! still 
may there be one spot on the earth where the 
fairy feet may press the legendary soil—still be 
there one land where the faith of the bright in- 
visible hallows and inspires. Still glide thou, 
O majestic and solemn Rhine, among shades 
and valleys, from which the wisdom of belief 
can call the creations of the younger world; 


CHAPTER XI. 


Wherein the Reader is made Spectator with the English ~ 
—— of the Scenes and Beings that are Beneath the 


Eart 

i the heat of next day’s noon, Fayzen- 
heim took the English visitors through the cool 
caverns that wind amid the mountains of 
the Rhine. There a thousand wonders 
awaited the eyes of the fairy queen. I 
speak not of the Gothic arch atid aisle into 
which the hollow earth forms itself, or the 
stream that rushes with a mighty voice through 
the dark chasm, or the silver columns that 
shoot aloft, worked by the gnomes from the 
mines of the mountains of Taunus; but of the 
strange inhabitants that from time to time they 
came upon. They found in one solitary cell, 
lined with dried moss, two misshapen elves, of 
a larger size than common, with a plebeian 
working-day aspect, who were chatting noisily 
together, and making a pair of boots: these 
were the haus-mannen or domestic elves, that 
dance into tradesmen’s houses of a night, and 


‘But do thou never leave me !” said the ardent | play all sorts of undignified tricks—Pucks 
fairy; ‘‘be mine,and let our nuptials be celebrated | without his graces. Theyewere very'ciyil to 


om these shores. Wouldst 


thou sigh | the queen, for they are good-natured ‘creatures 
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en the whole, and once had many relations in 
Scotland. They then, following the course of 
a noisy rivulet, came to a hole, from which 
the sharp head of a fox peeped out. The queen 
was frightened. ‘‘O, come on,” said the fox, 
encouragingly, ‘‘I am one of the fairy race, 
and many are the gambols we of the brute- 
elves play in the German world of romance.” 
‘‘Indeed, Mr. Fox,” said the prince, “you 
only speak the truth ; and how is Mr. Bruin?” 
“Quite well, my prince; but tired of his 
seclusion, for indeed our race can do little or 
nothing now in the world, and lie here in our 
old age, telling stories of the past, and recall- 
ing the exploits we did in our youth; which, 
madam, you may see in all the fairy histories 
in the prince's library.” 

‘‘Your own love adventures, for instance, 
Master Fox,” said the prince. 

The fox snarled angrily, and drew in his 
head. 

‘You have displeased your friend,” said 
Nymphbalin. - 

‘* Yes—he likes no allusions to the amorous 
follies of his youth. Did you ever hear of his 
rivalry with the dog, for the cat’s good 
graces ?” 

‘‘No—that must be very amusing.” 

‘Well, my queen, when we rest by-and-by, 
I will relate to you the history of the fox’s 
wooing.” 

The next place they’ came to was a vast 
Runic cavern, covered with dark inscriptions 
of a forgotten tongue; and sitting on a huge 
stone they found adwarf with long yellow hair, 
his head leaning on his breast, and absorbed in 
meditation. 

“This is a spirit of a wise and powerful 
race,” whispered Fayzenheim ; ‘‘ that has often 
battled with the fairies; but he is of the kindly 
tribe.” / 

Then the dwarf lifted his head with a mourn- 
ful air, and gazed uponthe bright shapes before 
him, lighted by the pine torches that the 
prince’s attendants carried. 

‘And what dost thou muse upon, O des- 
sendant of the race of Laurin?” said the 
prince. 

‘*Upon Time !” answered the dwarf, gloomily. 
‘*T see a river, and its wavesare black, flowing 
from the clouds, and none knoweth its source. 
It rolls deeply on, aye and evermore, through a 
green valley, which it slowly swallows up, 
washing away tower and town, and vanquish- 
ing all things; and the name of the river is 
Time.” 

Then the dwarf’s head sank on his bosom, 
and he spoke no more. ; 

The fairies proceeded :—‘‘ Above us,” said 
the prince, ‘rises one of the loftiest moun- 
tains of the Rhine; for mountains are the 
dwarfs’ home. When the Great Spirit of all 

e earth, he saw that the interior of the 
rocks and hills were tenantless; and yet 
that a mighty kingdom and great palaces 
wore hid within them; a dread and dark soli- 
tude: but lighted at times from the starry eyes 
of many jewels; and there was the treasure of 
the human world—gold and silver—and great 
heaps of gems, and a soil of metals. So God 
made a race for this vast empire, and gifted 
them with the power of thought, and the soul 
of exceeding wisdom ; so that they want not 
the merriment and enterprise of the outer 
world : but musing in these dark caves in their 
delight. Their existence rolls away in the 
luxury of thought; only from time to time 
they appear in the world, and betoken woe or 
weal to men; according to their nature—for 
they are divided intotwo tribes, the benevolent 
and the wrathful.” While the prince spoke, 
they saw glaring upon, them from a ledge in 
the upper rock, a grisly face with a long matted 
beard. The prince gathered himself up, and 
frowned at the evil dwarf, for such it was; but 
with a wild laugh the face abruptly disap- 
peared, and the echo of the laugh rang with a 
ghastly sound through the long hollows of the 


J 


The queen clung to Fayzenheim’s arm. 
‘Fear: not,. my queen,” said he; ‘the eyil 
race hath no power over our light and aerial} 


nature; with men only they war; and he 
whom we have seen was in the old ages of the 
world one of the deadliest visitors to man- 
kind.” 

But now they came winding by a passage to 
a beautiful recess in the mountain empire ; it 
was of a circular shape, and of amazing height, 
and in the midst of it played a natural foun- 
tain of sparkling waters. and around it were 
columns of massive granite, rising in countless 
vistas, till lost in the distant shade. Jewels 
were scattered round, and brightly played the 
fairy torches on the gem, the fountain, and 
the pale silver, that gleamed at frequent inter- 
vals from the rocks. ‘‘ Here let us rest,” said 
the gallant fairy, clapping his hands—‘‘ what, 
ho! music and the feast.” 

So the feast was spread by the fountain’s 
side; and the courtiers scattered rose-leaves, 
which they had brought with them for the 
prince and his: visitor; and amidst the dark 
kingdom of the dwarfs broke the delicate 
sound of fairy lutes. ‘‘ We have not these evil 
beings in England,” said the queen, as low as 
she could speak; ‘‘they rouse my fear, but 
my interest also. Tell me, dear prince, of 
what nature was the intercourse of the evil 
dwarf with man?” 

‘You know,” answered the prince, ‘that to 
every species of living thing there is some- 
thing in common ; the vast chain of sympathy 
runs through all creation. By that which they 
have in common with the beast of the field, or 
the bird of the air, men govern the inferior 
tribes; they appeal to the common passions of 
fear and emulation when they tame the wild 
steed; to the common desire of greed and 
gain whén they snare the fishes of the stream, 
or allure the wolves to the pitfall by the bleat- 
ing of the lamb. In their turn, in the older 
ages of the world, it was by the: passions 
which men had in common with the demon 
race that the fiends commanded or allured 
them. The dwarf whom you saw, being of 
that race which is characterized by the am- 
bition of power and the desire of hoarding, 
appealed then in his intercourse with men to 
the same characteristics in their own bosoms ; 
to ambition or to avarice. And thus were his 
victims made! But not now, dearest Nym-| 
phalin,” continued the prince, with a more 
lively air, ‘‘not now will we speak of those 
gloomy beings. Ho, there! cease the music, 
and come hither all of ye, to listen to a faithful 
and homely history of the dog, the cat, the 
giiffin, and the fox.” 


CHAPTER XII. 
The wooing of Master Fox.* 


You are aware, my dear Nymphalin, that in the time 
of which Iam about to speak, there was no particular 
enmity between the various species of brutes; the flog 
and the hare chatted very aggreeably together, and al 
the world knows that thé wolf, unacquainted with mut- 
ton, had a particular affection for the lamb. In these 
happy days, two most respectable cats, of very old 
family, had an only daughter; never was kitten more | 
amiable, or more seducing ; as she Vad up she mani- 
fested so many charms, that she in a little while became 
noted as the greatest beauty in the ‘neighborhood ; 
need I to you, dearest Nymphalin, describe her per- 
fections? Suffice it to say that her skin was of the 
most delicate tortoise-shell, that her paws were smooth- 
er than velvet, that her whiskers were twelve inches 
long at the least, and that her eyes had a gentleness al- | 
together astonishing ina cat. But if the young beauty 
had suitors in plenty during the lives of monsieurand 
madame, you may suppose the number was not dimin- 
ished when, at the age of two years and a half, she was 
left an orphail, and sole heiress to all the hereditary 
property. In fine, she was the richest marriage in the 
whole country. Without troubling you, dearest queen, 
with the adventures of the rest of her lovers, with their 
suit and their rejection, [come at once to the two rivals 
most sanguine of success—the dog and the fox. 

Now the dog was a handsome, honest, strai ‘htfor- 
ward; affectionate fellow: “For my part,” said he, “T 
don’t wonder at my cousin’s refusing Bruin, the bear, 


ect of the au- 


*In the excursions of the fairies, it is_vhe ob i 
amagoria of 


thor to bring before the reader a rapid phan y 
the various beings that belong to the German su ratitions, 
so that the work may thus describe the outer ani the inner 
world of the land of the Rhine. The tale of the fox’s wooing 


s been composed to give the English reader an idea of a 
aeolen of novel not naturalized among us, though frequent 
among the legends of our Irish neighbors: in which the 
prutes are the only characters drawn—drawn too, with all the 
nice and subtle shades of distinction, and with as much va- 
riety of traite as if they were the creatures of the civilized 


world, 


and Gauntgrim, the wolf; to be sure they give them- 
Selves great airs, and call themselves ‘noble,’ but what 
then? Bruin is always in the sulks, and Gauntgrim 
always in a passion; a cat of any sonsibility would 
lead a miserable life with them ; as for me, I am very 
good-tempered when Iam not put out; andI have no 
fault except that of being angry if disturbed at my 
meals. Iam young and good-looking, fond of play and 
amusement, and altogether as agreeable a husban 

cat could find in a summer’s day. If she marries me, 
well and good; she may have her property settled on 
herself—if not, I shall bear her no malice ; and I hope 
I sha’n’t be too much in love to forget that there are 
other cats in the world,” 

With that the dog threw his tail over his back, and 
set off to his mistress with a gay face on the matter, 

Now the fox heard the dog talking thus to himself— 
for the fox was always peeping about in holes and cor- 
ners, and he burst out a-laughing when the dog was ont | 
of sight. 

“Ho, ho, my fine fellow,” said he, ‘not so fast, if 
you please ; you've got the fox for a rival, let me tell 
you.” ; 

The fox, as you very well know,is a beast that can- 
never do anything without a manuever; and as, from 
his cunning he was generally very lucky in anything 
he undertook, he did not doubt for a moment that he 
should put the dog’s nose out of joint. Reynard was 
aware thatin love one should always, if possible, be 
the first in the field. and he therefore resolved to get 
the start of the dog and arrive before him at the cat's 
residence. But this was no easy matter; for though 
Reynard could run faster than the dog for a little way, 
he was no match for him in a journey of some distance. 
“However,” said Reynard, “those good-natured crea- 
tures are never very wise ; and I think I know already 
what will make him bait on his way.” 

With that the fox trotted pretty fast by s short cut 
in the woods, and getting before the dog, laid himself 
down by ahole in the earth and began to howl most 
piteously. 

The dog, hearing the noise, was very much alarmed; 
‘See now,” said henow, “ifthe poor fox has not got 
himself into some scrape. Those cunning creatures 
are always in mischief ; thank heaven, it never comes 
into my head to be cunning.” And the good-natured 
animal ran off as hard as he could to see what was the 
matter with the fox. . 

“O dear!" cried Reynard; “ what shall I do, what 
shall Ido? my poor little sister has gotten into this 
hole, and I can’t get her out—she’ll certainly be 
smothered.” And the fox burst out a howling more 
piteously than before. 

“But, my dear Reynard,” quoth the dog, very 
simply, “ why don’t you go in atter your sister ?”” 

‘Ah, youmay well ask thit,” said the fox; ‘but, 
in ha a to get in, don’t you perceive that I have 
aprained my back, and can't stir? Oh ydear! what» 
shall I do if my poor little sister gets smothered ?” 


“Pray don’t vex yotrself,” said the dog; “I'll get 
her out in an instant ;” and with thathe forced him- 
self with great difficulty into the hole. 

Now no sooner did the fox see that the dog was fair- | 
ly in, than he rolled a great stone to the ance of the 
hole, and fitted it so tight that the dog, not being able 
to turn round and scratch against it with his fore- 
paws, was made a close prisoner. 

“Ha, ha,” cried Reynard, laughing outside ; “amuse 
yourself with my poor little sister, while I go and 
make your compliments to mademoiselle the cat,’” 


With that Reynard set off. at an easy pace, never 
troubling his head what. became of the poor dog. 
When he arrived in the neighborhood of the beautiful 
cat’s mansion, he resolved to pay a visit toa friend of 
his, an old magpie that lived in a tree, and was well 
acquainted with all the news of the place. ‘'For,”” 
thought Reynard, “I may as well know the weak side 
of my mistress thatis to be, and get round it at once.” 

The magpie received the fox with great cordiality, 
and inquired what brought him so great a distance 
trom home. ; , 

“Upon my word,” said the fox, “nothing so much 
as the pleasure of seeing your ladyship and hearing 
a grace; but, to let you intoa secret—be sure it don 
go further ’—— 

“On the word of a magpie,” interrupted the bird, 

“ Pardon me for doubting you,” continued the fox, 
“ Tgshould have recollected that a pie was a proverb for 
discretion ; but, as I was saying, you know her majesty 
the lioness.” ‘ 

“ Surely,’’ said the magpie, bridling. 


those agreeable anecdotes you tell with so charming y 
- 


‘Well ; she was pleased to fall in—thatis to Ce grid oy 
and the | 


—to—take acaprice to your humble servant, 


lion grew so jealous that I thought it prudent to de- — 


camp ; @jealous lion is no joke, let mo assure your 
ladyship. But mum’s the word.” , 

So great'a piece of news delighted the magpie. She 
could not but «i g it in kind, by all the news in her 
budget. She told the fox all the scandal 
and Guantgrim, and she then fell to work on the poor 
young cat. She did not spare her foibles, you may be 
quite sure, The fox listened with great attention, and 


he learned enough to convince him, that howeyer the — 


magpie exaggerated, the cat was very susceptible to flat- 
tery, and had a great deal of imagination. 

When the magpie had finished, she said, “ But it must 
be very unfortunate for you to be banished from so 
magnificent a court as that of the lion,” i 

“As to that,” answered the fox, “I consoled myself 
for my exile, with a present his majesty made me on 
parting, a8 & re ard for my anxiety for his honor, and 
domestic tranquillity ; namely, three hairs from the 
fifth leg of the amoronthologosphorus, Only think of 


t, ma’am.’ F 
oe "the what?” cried the pie, cocking down her left 


oo The amoronthologosphorus,” 


about Bruin 


w 
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“La {” said the magpio,'and what that very long word, 
my dear Reynard ? "ial oe 

“The amoronthologosphorus is a beast that lives on 
the other side of the river Cylinx, it has five legs, and 
on the fitth leg there are three hairs, and whoever Gas 
those three hairs can be young and beautiful forever.” 

“Bless me; I wish you would let me see them,’’ said 
the pie, holding out her claw. 

“Would that I could oblige you, ma’am, but it’s as 
much as my life’s worth to show them to any but the 
lady Imarry. In fact, they only have an effact on the 
fair sox, as you may see by myself, whose poor person 
they utterly fail to improve; they are, therefore, in- 
tended for a marriage present, and his majesty the lion 
thus generously atoned to me for relinquishing the 
tenderness of his queen, One must confess that there 
Was agreat deal of delicacy in the gift. But you'll be 
sure not to mention it.’’ 

“ & magpie gossip, indeed!” quoth the old blab. 

The fox then wished the magpie good-night, and re- 
tired to a hole to sleep off the fatigues of the day, be- 
fore he presented himself to the beautiful young cat. 

The next morning, heaven knows how, it was all 


-over the place that Reynard the fox had been banished 


from court for the favor shown him by her majesty, 
ahd that the lion had bribed his departure with three 
hairs that would make any lady, whom the fox married, 
young and beautiful forever. 

The cat was the first to learn the news, and she be- 
‘came all curiosity to see so interesting a stranger, pos- 
seseed of “ qualifications ” which,in the language of 
the day, “ would render any animal happy |’ She 


was not long without obtaining her wish. As she was 


taking a walk in the wood the fox contrived to encoun- 
ter her. You may be sure that he made her his best 
bow ; and he flattered the poor maid with so courtly an 
air thatshe saw nothing surprisingin the love of the 


oness, 
a Meanwhile let us see what became of his rival the 

Og. 
“Ah, the poor creature!” said Nymphalin; “it is 
easy to guess that he need not be buried alive to lose 
all chance of marrying the heiress.”’ 

“Wait till theend,” answered Fayzenheim. 

When the dog found that he was thus entrapped, he 
he himself up for lost. In vain he kicked with his 

ind legs against the stone, he only succeeded in 
beeing his paws, and at length he was forced to lie 
down, with his tongue out of his mouth and quite ex- 
hausted. ‘ However,” said he, after he had taken 
breath, “it won’t do to be starved here, withow doing 
my best to escape ; and ifI can’t get out one way, let 
me seo if "there is not a hole at the other end;” thus 
saying, hiscourage, which stood htm in lieu of ctn- 
ning, returned, and proceeded on with the same 
straightforw: way in which he always conducted 
himself. Atlirstthe path was exceedingly narrow, 
and he hurt his sides very much against the rough 
stones that projected from the earth. But by degrees 
the way became broader, and he now went on with 
considerable ease to himself, till he arrived in a large 


* cavern, where he saw an immense griffin sitting on his 


tail, and smoking a huge pipe. 

The dog was by no means pleased at meeting so sud- 
denly a creature that had only to open his mouth to 
swallow him upat a morsel; however, he put a bold 
face on the danger, and walking respectfully up to the 
griffin, said, ‘Sir, Ishould be very much obliged to 
— if you would inform me the way out of these 

oles into the upper world.” : 

The griffin took the pipe out of his mouth, and 
looked at the dog very sternly. 

“Ho! wretch,” said he, “how comest thou bither? 
Isuppose thou wantest to steal my treasure; but I 
know how to treat such vagabonds as you, and I sliall 
certainly eat you up.” 

“You can do that if you choose,” said the dog; ‘‘ but 
it would be very unhandsome conduct in an animal so 
much bigger than myself. For my own part, I never 
attack any dog thatis not of equal size. I should be 


_ ashamed of myself if I did; and as to your treasure, the 


character I bear for honesty is too well known to merit 
auch a suspicion.” 

“Upon my word,” said the griffin, who could not 
help smiling for the life of him, ‘‘you havea singular. 
ly free mode of expressing yourself; and how, I say, 
came you hither ?”’ 

Then the dog, who did not know what alie was, told 

the griffin his whole history, how he had set off to pay 
his court to the cat, and how Reynard the fox had en- 
trapped him into the hole. 
When he had finished, the griffin said to him, “I soe, 
my friend, that you know how to speak the truth; I 
am in want ofjust such a servant as you will nlake me; 
therefore stay with ma and keep watch over my treas- 
ure while | sleep.” 

“Two words to that,” said thea dog, “You have hurt 
my feelings very much by suspecting my honesty, and 
I would much sooner go back into the wood and be 
arenes on that scoundrel the fox, than serve a master 
who so ill an opinion of me; sven if he gave me to 
keep, much less to take care of, all the treasures in tho 
world. Ipray you, therefore, to dismiss me, and to 
put me in the right way to my cousin, the cat.” 

“Tam not a griffin of many words,” answered the 
master of the cavern, “and I give you your choice—be 
my servant or be my breakfast ; it is just’ the same to 
me. Z give you time to decide till Ihave smoked out 
my pipe. 

The poor dog did not take so long to consider, « It 
is true,” he thought, “ that it is a great misfortune to 
live in a cave with a griffin of so unpleasant a coun- 


tenance ; but, probably, if I serve him well and faith- 
fully, he'll take pity on me some day, and Jet me go 
back to earth, and prove to my cousin what a rogue 
se fox Ae i — as nl ae though I would sell my 
life as dear as I could, itis impossible 

with a mouth of so monstrous an a 
decided to stay with the griffin. 

t 


a size:”’ in short he 
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“Shake a paw on it,’’ quoth the grim smoker; and 
the dog shook paws, 

“And now,” said the griffin, ‘‘I will tell you what 
you are to do—look here; and, moving his tail, he 
showed the dog a great heap of a and silver, in a 
hole in the ground, that he had covered with the 
folds of his tail; and also, what the dog thought more 
valuable, 4 great heap of bones of very tempting ap- 
pearence. 

“Now,” said the griffin, “during the day, I can take 
care very good of these myself; but at night it is very 
necessary that I should go tosleep ; so when I sleep, 
you must watch over them instead of me,” 

“Very well,” said the dog; “as to the gold and 
silver I have no objection; but I would much rather 
you would lock up the bones, for I’m often hungry of 
a@ night, and’—~— 

“ Hold your tongue,” said the griffin. 

But, sir,” said the dog after a short silence, ‘‘ surely 
nobody ever comes into so retired a situation, Who 
are the thieves, if 1 may make bold to ask ?”” 

“Know,” answered the griffin, ‘that there are a 
great many serpents in this neighborhood, and they 
are always trying to steal mytreasure; and if they 
eatch me napping, they, not contented with thett, 
would do their best to sting me to death, So that I 
am almost worn out for want of sleep.” 

“Ab !’’ quoth the dog, who was fond of a good night's 
rest, ‘I don’t envy you your treasure, sir,”’ 

At night, the griffin, who had a great deal of penetra- 
tion, and saw that he might depend on the dog, laid 
down to sleep in another corner of the cave; and the 
dog, shaking himself well, 80 as to be quite awake, 
took watch over the treasure. His mouth watered 
exceedingly at the bones, and he could not help smell- 
ing them now and then; but hesaidto himself, ‘A 
bargain’s a bargain, and since I have promised to serve 
the griffin I must serve him as an honest dog ought to 
serve.’ 

In the middle of the night he saw a great snake 
creeping in by the side of the cave, but the dog set up 
so loud a bark that the griffin awoke,and the snake 
crept away as fast as he could. Then the griffin was 
very much pleased, and he gave the dog one of the 
bones to amuse himself with; and every night the 
dog watched the treasure, and acquitted himself so 
well, that not a snake, at last, dared to make its ap- 
pearance; 80 the griffin eujoyed an excellent night’s 
rest, 

The dog now found himself much more comfortable 
than he expected. The griffin regularly gave him one 
of the bones for supper ; and, pleased with his fidelity, 
made himself as agreeable master as a griffin could do. 
Still, however, the dog was secretly very anxious to re- 
turn to earth ; forhaving nothing to do during the day 
but to doze on the ground, he dreamed perpetually of 
his cousin the cat’s charms ; and, in fancy, he gave the 
rascal Reynard as hearty a worry as a fox may well have 
the honor of receiving from adog’s paws. He awoke 
panting—alas! he could not realize his dreams, 

One night, as he was watching as usual over the 
treasure, he was greatly surpri: to see a beautiful 
little black and white dog enter the caye ; and it came 
fawning to our honest friend, wagging its tail with 
pleasure. 

“Ah! little one,” saidour dog, whom, to distinguish, 
I will call the watch dog, “you had better make the 
best of your way backagain. See, there is 4 great grif- 
fin asleep inthe other corner of the caye, andif he 
awakes, he will either eat you up or make you his ser- 
vant, as he has made me.” ; 

“Tknow what you would tell me,” says the little 
dog, ‘‘ and I have come down here to deliver you. The 
stone is now gone from the mouth of the cave, and you 
have nothing to do but to go back with me. Come, 
brother, come.” 

The dog was very much excited by this address. 
“Don’t ask me, my dear little friend,” said he; “you 
must be aware that I should be too happy to escape 
outof this cold cave, and roll on the soft turf once more; 
but if I leave my master, the griffin, those cursed ser- 
pents, who are always on the watch, will come in and 
steal his treasure—nay, perhaps, sting him to death.’’ 
Then the litte dog came up to the watch dog,and remon- 
strated with him greatly, andlicked him caressingly on 
both sides of his face; and, taking him by the ear, endeay- 
ored to draw him from the treasure, bat the dog would 
not stirastep, though his heart sorely pressed him, 
At length the little dog, finding it. all in vain, sai, 
“Well, then, if I must leave, good-by; but I have be- 
come so hungry in coming down all this way after you, 
that I wish you would give me one of those bones; 
they smell very pleasantly, aaa. one out of so many 
could never be missed,” 

“Alast” said the watch dog, with tears in his eyes, 
“ how unlucky I am to have ate up the bone my mas- 
ter gave me, Otherwise you shoud haye had it and 
welcome. ButIcan’t give youone of these, because 
my master has made me promise to watch over them 
all, and 1 have given him my paw on it, Iam surea 
dog of your respectable appearance will say nothing 
further on the subject.’* 

Then the little dog answered pettishly, “Pooh! what 
nonsense you talk; surely a great griffin can’t miss a 
little bone, fit for me;” and nestling his nose under the 
watch dog, he tried forthwith to bring up one of the 
bones. 

On this, the watch dog grew angry, and, though with 
much reluctance, he seized the little dog by the nape of 
the neck and threw him off, though without hurting 
him. Suddenly the little dog changed into a monstrous 
serpent, bigger even than the griffin himself, and the 
watch dog barked with all his might. The griffin rose 
inagreat hurry, and the serpent sprang upon him ere he 
was well awake. I wish, dearest Nymphalin, you could 
have seen the battle between the griffin and the ser- 
pent, how they coiled and twisted, and bit and darted 
their fiery tongues at each other, At length, the ser- 
pent got uppermost, and was about to plunge his 


tongue into that part of the griffin which is unpro- 
tected by his scales, when the dog seizing him by the 
tail, bit him so sharply, that he could not help turning 
round to kill his new assailant, and the griffin, taking 
advantage of the opportunity, caught the serpent by 
the throat with both claws, and fairly strangled him. 
As soon as the griflin had recovered from the nervous- 
ness of the conflict, he heaped all manner of caresses 
on the dog for saving his life. The dog told him the 
whole story, and the griffin then explained, that the 
dead snake was the king of the serpents, who had the 
power to change himself into any shape he pleased, 
“Tf he had tempted you,” said he, “to leave the treas- 
ure but for one moment, or to have given him any 
part of it, ay, but a single bone, he would have crush. 
ed youin an instant, and stung me to death era J 
could have waked; but none, no not the most venom. 
ous thing in creation, has power to hurt the honest!” 

“That hag always been my belief,’ answered the 
dog; ‘and now, sir, you had better go to sleep again, 
and leave the rest to me.” 

“Nay,” answered the griffin, ‘I have no longer need 
of aservant, for now that the king of the serpents is 
dead, the rest will never molest me. lt was only to 
satisfy his avarice that his subjects dared to brave the 
den of the griftin.” 

Upon hearing this the dog was exceedingly delighted; 
and raising himself on his hind paws, he begged thé 
grifin most movingly tolet lim return to earth, to 
visit his mistress the cat, and worry his rival the fox. 

“You do not serye an ungrateful master,” answered 
the griffin, ‘You shall return, and I will teach you 
all the craft of our race, which is craftier than the 
race of that pettifogger the fox, so that you may be 
able to cope with your rival.” 

“Ah, excuse me,” suid the dog, hastily, ‘Iam equal- 
ly obliged to you; but I fancy honesty isa match for 
cunning any day; and I think myself a great deal safer 
in beinga dog of honor than if I knew all the tricks 
in the world.” 

“Well,” said the griffin, alittle piqued at the dog’s 
bluntness, ‘do as you please; I wish you all possible 
success.” 

The griffin opened a sacret door in the side of the 
cavern, and the dog saw a broad path that led at once 
into the wood. He thanked the griffin with all his 
heart, and ran wagging his tallinto the open moon- 
light. “Ah, ah! Master Fox,” said he, “‘there’s no 
trap fof an honest dog that has not two doors to it, 
cunning as you think yourself.” 

With that he curled his tail gallantly over his left 
leg, and set off on a long trot to the cat’s house. When 
he was in sight of it, he stopped to refresh himself by 
a pool of water, and who should be there but our frien 
the magpie. 

“And what do you want, friend?’’ said she, rather 
disdainfully, for the dog looked somewhat out of case 
after his journey. 

“I am going to see my cousin the cat,” answered 
he. 

“ Your cousin! marry come up,” said the magpie 
“don’t you know she is going to be married to Rey- 
nard the fox? This is not a time for her to receive the 
visits of a brute like you,” , 

These words put the dog in such a passion that he 
very nearly bit the magpie for her uncivil miode of 
communicating such bad news. However, he curhed 
his temper, and without answering her, went at once 
to the cat's residence, 

The cat was sitting at the window, and no sooner 
did the dog see her than he fairly lost his beart; never 
had he seen so charming a cat before; be advanced, 
wagging his tail, and with his most ttt air; 
when the cat, getting up, clapped the window in his 
face—and lo! Reynard the fox appeared in her stead. 

“Come out, thou rascal!” said the dog, showing hia 
teeth, ‘come out, I challenge thee to single combat; I 
have not forgiven thy malice, and theu seest that Iam 
no longer shut up in the cave, and unable to punish 
thee for thy wickedness.’" 

“Go home, silly one,” answered the fox, sneering; 
“thou hast no business here; and as for fighting thee 
—bah!” Then the fox left the window and disap- 
peared. But the dog, thoroughly enraged, scratched 
lustily at the door, and made such a uoise that pres- 
ently the cat herself came to the window. 

“How now !” said she angrily; “ wuat means all thia 
rudeness ?—who are you and what do you want at my 
house?” 

“O, my dear cousin,” said the dog, “ do not speak so 
severely; know that Ihave come here on pu: to 
pay you a visit; and whatever you do, let me beseech 
you not to listen to that villain Reynard; you have no 
conception what a rogue he is!"" 

“What,” said the cat, blushing, ‘do you dare to 
abuse your betters in this fashion! I see you have a 
design on me, Go, this instant, or —— . 

“Enough, madam,” said the dog, proudly; “you 
need not speak twice to me—farewell. 

‘And he turned away very slowly, and went under a 
tree, where he took up his lodgings for the night. But 
the next morning there was an amazing commotion in 
the neighborhood; a stranger of a ver different style 
of travelling from that of the dog, had arrived at the 
dead of the night, and fixed his abode in alargecavern, 
hollowed out of a stee prock. The noise he had made 
in flying through the air was so great, that he had 
awakened every bird and beast in the parish; and Rey- 
nard, whose bad conscience never suffered him to sleep 
very soundly, putting his head out of the window, 
perceived, to his great alarm, that the etranger was 
nothing less than a monstrous griffin. 

Now tho griffins are the richest beasts in the world; 
and that’s the reason they keep so close under ground, 
Whenever it does happen that they pay.a visit above, it 
is not a thing to be easily forgotten. 

The magpie was all agitation,—-what could the griffin 
possibly want there? She resolved to take a peep at 
the cavern, and accordingly she hopped timorously up 
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the rock, and pretended to be picking up sticks for her 
nest, 

“ Hollo, ma'am,” cried a very rough yoice, and she 
saw the griffin putting his head out of the cavern. 
“ Hollo, you are the very lady I want to see; you know 
all the people about here—eh?’’ 

“All the best company, your lordship, I certainly 
do,” answered the magpie, dropping a courtesy. 

Upon this the griffin walked out; and smoking his 
pipe leisurely in the open air, invorder to set the pie 
at her ease, continued. 

“Are there any respectable beasts of good family 
settled in this neighborhood ?” 

“O most elegant society, I assure your lordship,” 
cried the pie. “I haye lived here myself, these ten 
years, and the heiress, the oat yonder, attracts a vast 
number of strangers.”’ 

“‘Humph—heiress, indeed! much you know about 
heiresses|”’ said the griffin. “There is only one heir- 
ess in the world, and that is my daughter.” 

“Bless me, has your lordship a family? Ibeg youa 
thousand pardons. But I only saw your lordship's own 
equipage last night, and did not know you brought 
any one with you.” 

“My daughter went first, and was safely lodged before 
Iarrived. She did not disturb you, I dare say, as I 
did ; for she sails along likea swan; but I have the 
gout in my left claw, and that is the reason I puff and 
groan so in taking a journey.” 

“Shall I drop in upon Miss Griffin, and see how she 
is after her journey ?” said the pie, advancing. 

“T thank you, no; I don’t intend her to be seen 
while I stay here, it unsettles her: and 1’m afraid of 
the young beasts running away with her if they once 
heard how handsome she was ; she’s the living picture 
of me, but she’s monstrous giddy! Not that I should 
care much if she did go off with a beast of degree, were 
I not obliged to pay her portion, which is prodigious, 
and I don’t like parting with money, ma’am, when I 
have once got it. ‘o, ho, ho!” 

“You are too witty, my lord. But if you retused 
your consent?’ said the pie, anxious to know the whole 
family history of so grand 4 seigneur. 

“Ishould have to pay the dowry all the same. It 
was left her by her uncle the dragon. But don’t let 
this go any farther.’ 

“Your lordship may depeud on my secrecy. I wish 
your lordship a very good morning.” 

Away flew the pie, and she did notstop till she got to 
the cat's house, The catand the fox were at break- 
fast, and the fox had his paw onhis heart. “ Beautiful 
scene!” cried the pie; thecat colored, and bade the pie 
take a seat, 

Then off went the pie's tongue, glib, glib, glib, chat- 
ter, chatter, chatter. Shereluted tothem the whole 
story of tho griffin, and his daughter,and a great deal 
more besides, that the griffin had never told her. 

The cat listened attentively, Another young heiress 
in_ the neighborhood might be a formidable rival. 
“ But is the griffiness handsome ?” said she. 

“ Handsome !”’ cried the pie; “O? if you could haya 
seen the father!—such a mouth, such eyes, such a 
complexion, and he declares she’s the living picture of 
himself! But what do you say, Mr. Raynard? you, 
who have been so much in the world, have, perhaps, 
seen the young lady ?’ 

“Why, I can’t say Lhaye,” answered the fox, waking 
from a revery; “but she must be wonderfully rich. I 
dare say that fool, the dog, will be making up to her.” 

“Ah! by-the-way,” said the pie, “what a fuss he 
made at your door yesterday; why would not you ad- 
mit him, my dear?’ 

“Ot” said the cat, demurely, “Mr. Reynard says 
that he is a dog of very bad character, quite a fortune- 
hunter ; and hiding a mOst dangerous disposition to 
bite under an appearance of good-nature, I hope ho 
won’t be quarrelsome with you, dear Reynard.” 


alittle; but he knows that if I’m once angry I'm a 
devil at biting, but one shonld not boast of one’s self.” 

In the evening Reynard felt a strange desire to go 
and see the griffin smoking his pipe; bnt what should 
he do? There was the dog under the opposite tree 
evidently watching for him, and Reynard no wish 


to prove himself that deyil at biting which he declared | 


he was, At last he resolved to have recourse to strata- 
gem to got rid of the hehe 

A young buck of a rabbit, a sort of provincial fop, had 
looked in upon his cousin the cat, to pay her his re- 
spects, and Reynard, taking him aside, said, “You see 
that shabby looking dog under the tree? Well, he has 
behaved very ill to your cousin the cat, and you cer- 
tainly ought to challenge him—forgive my boldness— 
nothing but respect for your character induces me to 
take so great a liberty ; you know I would chastise the 
rascal myself, but what a scandal it would make! IfI 
‘were already married to your cousin, it would be a dif- 
ferent thing. But you know what a story that cursed 
magpie would hatch out of it!” 

The rabbit looked very foolish: he assured the fox 
that he was no match for the dog; that he was very 
fond of his cousin, to be sure; but he saw no necessity 
to interfere with her domestic affairs ; and, in short, 
he tried all he possibly could to get out of the scrape ; 
but the fox so artfully played on his vanity—so earn- 
estly assured him that the dog was the biggest coward 
in the world, and would makean humble apology, and 
so eloquently represented to him the glory he would 
obtain for manifesting so much spirit, that at length 
the rabbit was persuaded to go out and deliver the 
ree. 

“I'll be your second,” said the fox; “and the grea’ 
field on the other side of the wood, two miles henve, 
shall be-the place of battle; there we Shall be out ofob. 
servation. You go first, I’ll follow in half an hour—and 
I say—hark !—in case he does accept the challenge, and 
you feel the least afraid, I'll be in the field, and take it 
off your paws with the utmost pleasure; rely on me, 
my dear sir!" * 


Away went the rabbit. The dog was a little astonish- 
ed at the temerity ofthe poor creature; but on hearing 
that the fox was to be present, willingly consented to 
repair to the place of conflict. This readiness the rab- 
bit did not at all relish; he went slowly to the field, and 
seeing no fox there, his heart misgave him, and while 
the dog was putting his nose to the ground to try if he 
could track the coming of the fox, the rabbit slipped 
into a burrow, and leit the dog to walk back again. 

Meanwhile the fox was already at the rock; he 
walked very soft-footedly, and looked about with ex 
treme caution, for he had a vague notion that a griffin 
papa would not be very civil to foxes. 

Now there were two holes in the rock, one below, one 
above, an upper story and an under: and while the fox 
was peering out, he saw a great claw from the upper 
rock beckoning to him, 

“Ah, ah!” said the fox, “that’s the wanton young 
griffiness, Ill swear.” 

He approached, and a voice said: 

“Charming Mr. Reynard! Do you not think you 
couki deliver an unfortunate griffiness from a barbarous 
confinement in this rock !’” 

“O heavens !" cried the fox tenderly, “ what a beau- 
tiful voice! and, ah, my poor heart, whataloyely claw | 
Is it possible that I hear the daughter of my lord, the 
great griffin?” 

‘Hush, flatterer! not so loud, if you please. My 
father is taking an evening sfroll, and is yery quick of 
hearing. He has tied me up by my poor wings in the 
cavern, for he is mightily afraid of some beast running 
away withme. You know I haye all my fortune set- 
tled on myself,” z 

“ Talk not of fortune,” said the fox; ‘but howcan I 
deliver you? Shall I enter and gnaw the cord?’ 

“Alas !’’ answered the griffiness, “it is an immense 

chain lam bound with. However, you may come in 
and talk more at your ease.” 
* The fox peeped cautiously all round, and seeing no 
sign of the griffin, he entered the lower caye and stole 
up stairs to the upper story; but as he went on, he saw 
immense jewels and gold, and all sorts of treasure, so 
that the old griffin might well have laughedat the poor 
cat being called an heiress. The fox was greatly pleased 
at such indisputable signs of wealth, and he entered 
the upper cave resolyed to be transported with the 
charms of the griffiness. 

There was, however, a great chasm between the land- 
ing-place and the spot where the young lady was 
chained, and he found it impossible to pass, The cay- 
ern was very dark, but he saw enough of the figure of 
the griffiness to perceive in spite of her petticoat, that 
she was the image of her father, and the most hideous 
heiress that the earth ever saw! 

However, he swallowed his disgust, and poured 
forth such a heap of compliments that the griffiness 
appeared entirely won. He implored her to fly with 
him the first moment she was unchained. 

“That is impossible,” said she, “ for my father never 
unchains me except in his presence, and then I cannot 
stir out of his sight.’’ 

“The wretch !’ cried Reynard, ‘‘ what is to be done ?” 

“Why, there is only one thing I know of,” answered 
the griffiness, ‘‘ which is this—I always make his ey 
for him, and if I could mix something in it that woul: 
put him fast to sleep before he had time to chain me 
up again, I might slip down and carry off all the treas- 
ure below on my back.” 

“Charming !’’ exclaimed Reynard, ‘‘what inven- 
tion! what wit! I will go and get some poppies 
directly.”’ - 

“‘ Ajas !"’ said the griffiness, “poppies have no effect 
upon griffins ; the only thing that can ever put my 
father fast to sleep is a nice young cat boiled up in his 
soup ; it is astonishing whata charm that has upon 
him. But where to get a cat? it must be a maiden cat 


| too!” 
“With me! O the poor wretch, no !—ho might bluster | 


Reynard was a little startled at sosingular an opiate. 
“But,” thought he, “ griffins are not like the rest of 
the worl, and so rich an heiress is not to be won by 
ordinary meuns,”” 

“ Ido know a cat,a maiden eat,” said he, after a short 
pause ; ‘‘ bul] feel a little repugnance at the thought 
of having her boiled in the griflin's soup. Would not 
a dog do aswell ?” 

“Ah, base thing!” said the griffiness, appearing to 
weep, ‘you are in love with the cat, I see it; go ana 
marry her, poor dwarf that she is, and leave me to die 
of grief.”’ 

In vain the fox protested that he did not care astraw 
for thecat; nothing could now appease the griftiness 
but his positive assurance that, come what would, poor 
puss should be brought to the cave, and boiled for the 
griffin’s soup, : 

“But how will you get her here?” said the griffiness, 

“Ah, leave that to me,” said Reynard, “Only puta 
basket out of the window, and draw it up by acord ; 
the moment it arrives at the window, be sure to clap 
your claw on the cat at once, for she is terribly active.” 

“Tush !"’ answered the heiress, “a pretty griffiness I 
should be if I did not know how to catch a cat ?!’ 

“But thismust be when your father is out,” said 
Reynard. 

. Certainly, he takes a stroll every evening at sun- 
set, 

*‘ Let it be to-morrow, then,” said Reynard, impatient 
for the treasure. 

This being arranged, Reynard thought it time to 
decamp; he stole down the stairs again, and tried to 
filch some of the treasure: by the way, but it was too 
heavy for him to carry, and he was forced to acknowl- 
edge to himself that it was impossible to get the treas- 
ure without taking the griffiness (whose back seemed 


prodigiously strong) into the bargain. . 

He returned home to the cat, and when he entered 
her house and saw how ordinary everything looked af- 
ter the jewels in the griffin’scaye, he quite wondered 
how he had ever thought the cat had the least preten- 
sions to good looks. 


However, he concealed his wicked design, and hig 
niistress thought he had never appeared so amiable. 

‘Only guess,” said he, ‘‘ where I have been! to our 
now neighbor the griffin, a most charming person, 
thoroughly affable, and quite the air of the court. Aa 
for that silly magpie, the griffin saw her character at 
once ; and it was all a hoax about his danghter; he 
has no daughter at all. You know, my dear, hoaxing 
is 4 fashionable amusement among the great. He says 
he has heard of nothing but your beauty, and on my 
telling him we were going to be married, he has in- 
sisted upon giving a great ball and supper in honor of 
the event. In fact, lieis a gallant old fellow, and dying 
to see you, Of course I was obliged to accept the in- 
vitation.” 

“You could not do otherwise,” said the unsuspect- 
ing young creature, who, as I before said, waa very 
susceptible to flattery. 

“And only think how delicate his attentions are,"’ 
said the fox. ‘As heis very badly lodged for a beast 
ot his rank: and his treasure takes up the whole of the 
ground-floor, he is forced to give the fete in the upper 
story, so he hangs out a basket for his gnests, and 
draws them up with his own claw, How condescend- 
ing! But the great are so amiable !'’ 

he cat, brought up in seclusion, was all delight at 
the idea of seeing such high life, and the lovers Talked 
of nothing else all the next day. When Reynard to- 
ward evening, putting his head out of the window, his 
old friend the dog lying as usual and watching him 
very grimly. “‘Ah, that cursed creature I had quite 
forgotten him; what is to be done now? he would 
mare no bones of me if he once saw me set foot out of 

‘oors.”’ 

With that the fox began to cast in his head how he 
should gét rid of his rival, and at length he resolyed om 
a very notable project ; he desired the cat to set out 
first and wait for him at a turn in the road a little wag 
off. “For,” said he, “if we go together, we shall cer- 
tainly be insulted by the dog and he will know that, 
in the presence of a lady, the custom of a beast of my 
fashion will not suffer me to avenge the affront. But 
when I am alone, tlie creature is such a coward that he 
would not dare say his soul’s his own ; leave the doer 
open, and I'll follow directly.” 

The cat's mind was so completely poisoned against 
her cousin that she implicitly believed this account of 
his character, and accordingly, with many recommend- 
ations to ber lover not to sully his dignity by getting 
into any sort of quarrel with the dog, she set off first, 

The dog went UP to her very humbly, and begged 
her to allow him say a tew words to her ; but she 
received him so haughtily, that his spirit was.up ; aad 
he walked back to the tree more than ever enraged 
against his rival, But what was his joy when he saw 
that the cat had left the door open. “ Now, wretch,” 
thought he, “ you cannot escape me!” So he walked 
briskly in at the back-door. He was greatly surprised 
to find Reynard lying down in the straw, panting as if 
Diahiepeh wouid break, and rolling his eyes in the pangs 
of death, 

‘‘Ah, friend,” said the fox, with a faltering yoice, 
“you are avenged, my hour is come; I am just go: 
to give up the ghost, put your paw upon mine, at 
say you forgive me.” 

Despite his anger, the generous dog could not set 
tooth on a dying foe. 

“ You have served me a shabby trick,” said he; “you 
have left me to starve in a hole, and yor have evidently 
maligned me with my cousin; Gextalply I meant to be 
avenged on you; butif you are really dying, that alters 
the affair.” P { 

* “Oh, oh!’ groaned the fox very bitterly; “I am 
past help; the poor catis gone for Doctor Ape, but he’lk 
never come in time. What a thing itis to havea bad 
conscience on one’s death-bed. But, wait till the cat 
vabarne, and I’ll do you full justice with her before I 

e.”” 

The good-natured dog was much moved at seeing hia 
mortal enemy in such a state, and endeavored aa well 
as be could paces him. 

“Oh, oh!” said the fox, “I am so parched in the 
throat, 1 am burning;” and he hung ees of 
his mouth, and rolled his eyes more feariully tham 
ever. 

id a there no water here?” said the dog, looking 
round. 

“ Alas, no |—yet stay—yes, now I think of it, there ia _ 
some in that little hole in the wall; but how to get at 
it—it is so high, that I can’t, in my weak state, climb 
up to it; and I dare not ask such a favor of one I haya 
injured so much.” ' 

“Don't talk of it,’’ said the dog; “but the hole’e 
very small, I could not put my nose through it,” 

“No; butif you just climb up on that stone, and 
thrust your paw into the hole, you can dip it into the 
water, and so cool my poor parched mouth. O, what 
a thing it is to have a bad conscience!” ‘ 

The dog sprang upon the stone, and getting on his 
hind legs, thrust his front paw into the hole; when 
suddenly Reynard pulled a string that he had conceal- 
ed under the straw, and the dog found his paw caught 
tight to the wall in a running noose. 

“Ah, rascal,” said he, turning round; but the fox 
leaped up gayly from the straw, and fastening the 
string with his teetb toa nailin the other end of the 
wall, walked out, crying, “Good-by, my dear friend ; 
have a care how you re ae hereafter in sudden con- 
versions.” So he left the dog on his hind legs to take 
care of the house. 4 

Reynard found the cat waiting for him where he had 
appointed, and they walked lovingly together till. they 
came to the cave; it was now dark, and they saw the 
basket waiting below ; the fox assisted the eat 
intoit. ‘‘Thereis only room for one,” said he, “you 
must go first !’ up rose the basket: the fox heard a 
piteous mew, and no more. * 

“So much for the griffin’s soup!” thought he, * 

He waited patiently for some time, when the griffi- 


+. 


* ket, and he went up in an instant. 
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Ress, waving her claw from the window, said cheer- 
fally, “All’s right, my dear Reynard ; my papa has 
finished his soup, and sleeps as sound asa rock! All 
the noise in the world would not wake him now, till 
he has slept off the boiled cat—which won't be these 
twelve hours. Come and assist mein packing up the 
treasure, I should be sorry to leave a single diamond 
behind.” 

“So should I,” quoth the fox ; “stay, I’ll come round 
by the lower hole ; why, the door’s shut! pray, beau- 
tifal griffiness, open it to thy impatient adorer.” 

“ Alas, my father has hid the key! I never knew 
Where he places it, you must come up by the basket ; 
see, I let it down for you.” 

The fox was a little loath to trust himself in the 
#ame conveyance that had taken his mistress to be boil- 
ed; but the most cautious grows rash when money’s 
to be gained ; and avarive can trap even a fox. So he 
put himself as comfortably as he could into the bas- 
It rested, however, 
just before it reached the window, and the fox felt, 
with a slight shudder, the claw of the griffiness strok- 
ing his back. 

“O, what a beautiful coat,’ quoth she, caress- 


ingly. 


“You are too kind,” said tho fox, ‘‘but yon can feel 
it more at your leisure when I am once up. Mako 
haste, I beseech you.” 

“O, what a beautiful bushy tail. Nover did [ feel 
Buch a tail.” j 

“It is entirely at your service, sweet griffiness,” said 
the fox; “but pray let me in, Why lose an in- 
stant?” 

“No, never did I see such a tail, No wonder you are 
BO successful with the ladies.” 

“ Ah, beloved grifiness, my tail is yours to enternity, 
but you pinch it a little too bard.” 

Scarcely had he said this, when down dropped the 
basket, but not with the fox in.it; he found himself 
caught by the tai), and dangling halfway down the 
rock, by the help of the very same sort of pulley where- 
with he had snared the dog. Ileave you to guess his 
consternation : he yelped out as loud as he could,—for 
it hurts a fox exceedingly to be hanged by his tail with 
his head down wards,—when the door of the rock open- 
ed, and out stalked the griffin himself, smoking his 
pipe, with a vast crowd of the fashionable beasts in the 
neighborhood. 

“Oho, brother,’’ said the bear, langhing At to kill 
ae “ whoever saw a fox hanged by the tail be- 

‘ore 2” 
oe have need of a physician,” quoth Doctor 
pe. 

“A pretty match, indeed; a griffiness for such a 
creature as you,” said the goat, strutting by him. 

The fox grinned with pain and said nothing. But 
that which hurt him most was the compassion of a 
dul] fool of a donkey, who assured him with great 
gravity, that he saw nothing at all to laugh at in his 
situation | 

“Atall events,” said the fox at last, “cheated, gull- 
ed, betrayed as I am, I have played the same trick toa 
dog; so laugh at him, gentlemen, he deserves it as 
much as I can,{l assure you.” 

“Pardon mo,” said the griffin, taking the pipe out 
of his mouth; “ one never laughs at the honest.” 

“ And see,” said the bear “ here he is.” 

And indeed, the dog had, after much éffort, gnawed 
the string in two, and extricated his paw; the scent of 
the fox had enabled him to track his footsteps, and 
here he arrived, burning for vengeance and finding 
himself already avenged. Y 

But his first thought was for his dear cousin “ Ah, 
whore is she?” he cried, movingly; “without doubt 
me villain Reynard had served her some scurvy 

ok.” 

“TI fear soindeed, my old friend,” answered the 
griffin. ‘but don’t grieve; after all she was nothing 
particular. You shall marry my daughter the grifii- 
ness, and succeed to all the treasure, ay, and all the 
bones tuat you once guarded so faithfully.” 


“Talk not to me,” said the faithful dog. “I want 
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fairies wound their way homeward bya different path, 
till at length a red steady light glowed through the 
long, basaltic arches upon them, like the demon 
hunters’ fires in the Forest of Pines. 

The prince sobered in his pace, “ You approach,” 
said he, in a grave tone, “the greatest of our temples; 
you will witness the tomb of a mighty founder of our 
race.’ An awe crept over the queen, in despite of her- 
self. Tracking the fires in silence, they came to a vast 
space, in the midst of which was a lone gray block of 
stone,such as the traveler finds amid thé dread silence 
of Egyptian Thebes. 

And on this stone lay the gigantic figure of a man— 
dead, but not deathlike, for invisible spells had pre- 
served the flesh and the long hair for untold ages; and 
beside him lay a rude instrument of music, and at his 
feet was a sword and a hunter's spear: and above the 
rock wound, hollow and roofless, to the upper air, and 
daylight came through, sickened and pale, beneath red 
fire that burnt everlastingly around him, on such 
simple altars as belong to a savago race. But the 
place was not solitary, for many motionless, but not 
lifeless shapes sat on large blocks of stone beside the 
tomb, There, was the wizard wrapt in his long black 
mantle, and his face covered with his "hands—there 
was the uncouth and deformed dwarf, gibbering to 
himself—there, sat the household elf—there, glowered 
froma gloomyrent in the wall, with glittering eyes 
and shining scales, the enormous dragon of the north. 
An aged crone in rags, leaning on a staff, and gazing 
malignantly on the visitors, with bleared but fiery 
eyés, stood opposite the tomb of the gigantic dead. 
And now the fairies themselves completed the group! 
But all was dumb and unutterably silent; the silence 
that floats over some antique city of the desert, 
when, for the first time for a hundred centuries, a 
living foot enters its desolate remains; the silence that 
belongs to the dust of eld,—deep,solemn, palpable, and 
sinking into the heart with a leaden and deathlike 
weight. Evon the English Fairy spoke not; she held 
her breath, and gazing on the tomb, she saw in rude 
vast characters, 


THE TEVTON. 


“ We aro all that remains of his religion !’’ said 
the prince, as they turned from the dread temple. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


The fairy’s cave and the fairy’s wish. 


Ir was evening; and the fairies were dancing beneath 
the twilight star. 

And why art thou sad, my violet,” said the prince, 
* for thine eyes seek the ground ?’” 

‘‘ Now that I have found thee,’’ answered the queen, 
“and now that I feel what happy love is to a fairy, I 
sigh over that love which 1 have lately witnessed 
among mortals, but the bud: of whose happiness al- 
ready conceals the worm. For well didst thou say, 
my prince, that wo are linked with a mysterious affinity 
to mankind, and whatever is pure and gentle among 
them speaks at once to our sympathy,and commands 
our vigils.” 

* And most of all,” said the German fairy, ‘‘ are they 
who love under our watch; for love is the golden 
chain that binds all the universe: love lights up alike 
the star and the glow-worm ; and wherever there is love 
in men’s lot, lies the secret affinity with men, and with 
things divine.’ 

“But with the human raco,”’ said Nymphalin, “ there 
is no love that outlasts the hour, for either death ends, 
or custom alters; when jthe blossom comes to fruit, 
itis plucked, and seen no more ; and, therefore, when 
I behold true love sentenced toan early grave, I comfort 
myself that Ishall not at least behold the beauty dim- 
med, and the softness of the heart hardened into stone, 
Yet, my prince, while still the pulse can beat, and the 
warm blood flow, in that beautiful form, which I have 


none of your treasure; and, though I don’t mean to be | watched over of late, let me not desert her; still let 


rude, your griffiness may goto the devil. I will 
run over the world but | will find my dear cousin.” 

“See her then,” said the griffin; and the beautiful 
cat, more beautiful than ever, rushed out of the cavern, 
and threw herself inte the dog’s paws, 

A pleasant scene this for the fox?—he knew enough 
for the female heart to know that a soft tongue may 
excuse many infidelties,—but to be boiled alive fora 
griffin’s soup !—no, the offense was inexpiuble ! 

“ You understand me, Mr, Reynard,” said the griffin, 
“*T have no danghter, and it was tome you made love 
to. Knowing what sort of a creature a magpie is, I 


_ amused myself with hoaxing her,—the fashionable 


amusement at court, you know.” 
. The fox made a mighty struggle, and leaped on the 
ground, leaving his tail behindhim. It did not grow 
again in a hurry. ° 

“Seo,”’ said the griffin as the beasts all laughed at 

_thefigure Reynard made running into the wood, “the 

dog beats the fox, with the ladies, after all; and cun 
ning as he was in every thing else, the fox is the last 
thing that ever should think of making love!” 

“Charming,” cried Nymphalian, clasping her hands, 
**it is Just that sort of story I like.” 

“And I suppose, sir,’’.said Nip, pertly. ‘that the 
dog and the cat lived very happily ever afterward. 
indeed the married felicity of a dog and cat is pro- 
verbial !”” 

“I dare say they lived much the same as any other 
married couple,” answered the prince. 


CHAPTER XIII. 
The tomb of # father of many children. 
Tum feast being now ended, as well as the story, the 
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my influence keep the sky fair, and the breezes pure ; 
still let me drive the vapor from the moon,and the 
clouds from the faces of the stars; still let me fill her 
dreams with tender and brilliant images, and glass in 
the mirror of sleep the happiest visions of fairy land ; 
still let me pour over her eyes that magic, which 
suffers them to see no fault in one in whom sne has 
garnered up her soul! Andas death comes slowly on, 
stillletme rob the specter of its terror, and grave of 
its sting .—so that, all gently and unconscious to her- 
self, life may glide into the great ocean where the shad- 
ows lie, and the spirit, without guile, may be severed 
trom its mansion without pain !’’ 
The wish of the fairy was fulfilled, 


CHAPTER XY. 


The Banks of the Rhine, from the Drachenfels to Brohl—An 
Incident that Suftices in this Tale for an Epoch. 


From the Drachenfela commences the true glory of 
the Rhine ; and, once more, Gertrude's eyes conquered 
the langor that crept gradually over them, as she gazed 
on the banks around, 

Fair blew the breeze, and just curled the waters ; and 
Gertrude did not feel the vulture that had fixed its 
talons within her breast. The Rhine widens, like a 
broad lake, between the Drachenfels and Unkel ; villages 
are scattered over the extended plain on the left ; on the 
right is the isle of Werth, and the houses of Ober- 
winter ; the hills are covered with vines; and still 
Gertrude turned back with a lingering gaze to the 
lofty crest of the Seven Hills. 

On, on—and the spires of Unkel rose above a curve 
in the banks, and on the opposite shore stretched those 


wondrous basaltio columns ‘which extend to the mid- 
dle of the river, and when the Rhine runs low, you 
may see them, like an ingulfed city beneath the waves, 
You then view the ruins of Okkenfela and hear the 
voice of the pastoral Gasbach pouring its waters into 
the Rhine. From amid the clefts of the rocks the vine 
peers luxuriantly forth, and gives a richness and color- 
— what nature, left to herself, intended for the 
stern. 

“But turn your ae backward to the right,” said 
Trevylyan; ‘those banks were formerly the special 
haunt of the bold robbers of the Rhine, and from amid 
the entangled brakes that then covered the ragged 
cliffs, they rushed upon their prey. Those feudal days 
were worth the living in; and a robber’s life amid 
these mountains, and beside this mountain stream, 
bres have been the very poetry of the spot carried into 
action,” 

They rested at Brohl, a small town between two 
mountains, On the summit of one you see the gray 
remains of Rheinech. There is something weird and 
preternatural about the aspect of this place; its soil 
betrays signs that, in the former ages (from which even 
tradition is fast fading away) some yolcano here ex- 
hausted its fires, The stratum of the earth is black 
andspitchy, and the springs beneath it are of a dark 
and yraveolent water. Here the stream of the Brohl- 
bach falls into the Ruine, and in a valley rich with oak 
and pine, and full of caverns, which are not without 
their traditionary inmates, stands the castle of Schwep- 
penbourg, which our party failed not to visit. 

Gertrude felt fatigued on their return, and Trevylyan 
sat by her in the little inn, while Vane went forth, 
Hw = curiosity of science, to examine the strata of 

ne soll, 

They conversed in the frankness of their affianced tie 
upon those topics which are only for lovers ; upon the 
bright chapter in the history of their love; their first 
impressions ; the little incidents in their present jour- 
ney—incidents noticed by themselves alone; that life 
within life which two persons know together—which 
one knows not without the other,—which ceases to 
beth the instant they are divided. 

“I know not what the love of others may be,” said 
Gertrude, “ but ours seems different from all of which 
I have read. Bovks tell us of jealousies and miscon- 
structions, and the necessity of an absence, the sweet 
ness of & quarrel ; but we, dearest Albert, have had no 
experience of these passages in love. We have never 
misunderstood each other ; we have no reconciliation 
to look back to. When was there ever occasion for me 
to ask forgiveness from ze ? Our love is made up only 
of one memory—unceasing kindness !—a harsh thought, 
a wronging thought, never broke in upon the happi- 
ness we have felt and feel.’ 

“ Dearest Gertrude,” said Trevylyan, “that character 
of our love is caught from you; you, the soft, the 
Sk have — a genius; and the well 

as been smooth and pure, for you were the spi 
lived within its depths.” : Le 

And to such talk succeeded silence still more sweet— 
the silence of the hushed and overflowing heart. The 
last voices of the birds,—the sun slowly sinking in the 
west,—the fragrance of descending dews,—filled them 
with that deep and mysterious sympathy which exists 
between love and nature, 

It was after such asilence—a long silence that seemed 
but as a moment—that’ Trevylyan spoke, but Gertrude 
answered not; and, yearning once more for her swéet 
voice, he turned and saw that she had fainted away. 

This was the first indication of the point to 
which her increasing debility had arrived. Trevyl- 
yan’s heart stood still, and then beat violently ; a 
thousands fears crept over him, he clasped her in his 
arms, and bore her to the open window. The setting 
sun fell upon her countenance, from which the play 
of the young heart and warm fancy had fled, and in its 
deep and still repose the ravages of disease were fully 
visible to the agonized heart of Trevylyan. O God! 
what were then his emotions!—his heart was like 
stone; but he feltarush as of a torrent to his teni- 
ples ;—his eyes grew dizzy—he was stunned by the 
greatness of his despair. For the last week he had 
taken hope for his companion, Gertrude had geemed so 
much stronger, for her happiness had given her a false 
support; and though there had been moments, when 
watching the bright hectic come and go, and her step 
linger, and the breath heave short, he had felt the hope 
suddenly cease, yet never had he known till now that 
fullness of anguish, that dread certainty of the worst 
which the calm, fair face before him struck into his 
soul; and, mixed with this agony as he gazed, was all 
the passion of the most ardent love! For there she 
lay in his arms, the gentle breath rising from lps 
where the rose yet lingered, and the long, rich h 
soft and silken as an infant's, stealing from its confine. 
ment; everything that belonged to Gertrude’s beauty 
was so expressively soft, and pure, and youthful! 
Scarcely seventeen. she seemed much younger than she 
Was; her figure had sunken from its roundness, but 
still how light, how lovely were its wrecks !—the neck 
whiter than snow—the fair small hand! Her weight 
was scarcely felt in the arms of her lover; and ya 
what a contrast !—was in all the pride and’ flower of 
glorious manhood !—his was the lofty brow, the wreath- 
ing hair, the haughty eye, the elastic form ; and upon 
this frail, perishable thing had he fixed all his heart 
all the hopes of his youth, the pride of his manhood. 
his co, ae energies, hig ambition ! ‘ 

“ ertrude |” crie aoe “v 
indeed no hope? “he, «intestate thus—t, ts, there 

ad Gertrude now slowly recoverin 
her eyes upon Trevylyan’s face, the roving tere 
eat, his emotions so overpowering, that, clasping her 
0 bis bosom, as if even death should not tear her away 
from him, he wept over her in an Agony of tears: not 
those tears that relieve the heart, but the fiery rain of 
the internal storm, a sign of the fierce tumult that 


shook the very core of his existence, not. a relief. 
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Awakened to herself, Gertrude, in amazement and 
alarm, threw her arms around his neck, and looking 
wistfully into his face, implored him to speak to her. 

“ Was it my illness, love ?” said she; and the music 
of her voice only conveyed to him the thought of how 
soon it would be dumb to him for ever; “ pay,’ she 
continued, winningly, “it was but the heat of the day; 
[ am better now—l am well; there is no cause to 
alarmed for me ;”” and, with all the innocent fondness 
of extreme youth, she kissed the burning tears from 
his eyes. 

There was a playfulness, an innocence in this poor 
girl, so unconscious as yet of her destiny, which ren- 
dered her fate doubly touching; and which to the 
stern Trevylyan, hackneyed by the world, made her 
irresistible charm ; and now, as she put aside her hair, 
and looked up gratefully, yet plealingly, into his face, 
he could scarce refrain from pouring out to her the 
confession of his anguish and despair. But the neces 
sity of self-control—the necessity of concealing from 
her a knowledge which might only, by impressing her 
imagination, expedite her doom, while it would imbit- 
ter to her mind the unconscious enjoyment of thie hour, 
nerved and manned him. He checked by those violent 
efforts which men only can make, the evidence of his 


emotions ; and endeavored, by a rapid torrent of words, | 


to divert her attention from a weakness, the cause of 
which he could not explain, Fortunately, Vane soon 
returned, and Trevylyan, consigning Gertrude to his 
care, hastily left the room. 

Gertrude sank into a revery. 

‘Ah, dear father!” said she, suddenly, and after a 
pause, “if I indeed were worse than I have thought 
myselt of late—if I were to die now, what would Trey- 
ylyan feel? Pray God, I may live for his sake !” 


*«My child, do not talk thus, you are better, much | 


better than you were. Ere the autumn ends, Trevy)- 

yan’s happiness will be your lawful care. Donot think 

so despondently of yourself.” 

aa TRA tg not of myself,” sighed Gertrude, “ but.of 
im 


CHAPTER XVI. 
Gertrude—The excursion to Hammerstein—Thoughts. 


Tux next day he visited the environs of Brohl. Ger- 
trude was unusually silent, for her temper, naturally 
sunny and enthusiastic, was accustomed to light up 
every thing she saw. Ah, once how bounding was that 
step !—how undulating the young graces of that form ! 
—how playfully once danced the ringlets on that laugh- 
ing clieek !—But she clung to Trevylyan’s proud form 
with a yet more endearing t@nderness than was her 
wont, and hung yet more eagerly on his words; her 
hand sought his, and she often pressed it to her lips, 
and sighed as she didso. Something that she would 
not tell, seemed passing within her, and sobered her 
playful mood, But there was this noticeable in Ger- 
trude: whatever took away from her gayety, increased 
her tenderness. The infirmities of her frame never 
touched her temper. She was kind—gentle—lovirg to 
the last. 

They had crossed to the opposite banks, to visit the 
castle of Hammerstein, The eveniug wus transparently 
serene and clear;and tho warmth of the sun yet lingered 
upon the air, even though the twilight had past, and 
the moon risen as thier boat returned by a lengthened 
passnge to the village. Broad andd straight flows the 
Rhine in this part ofits career. On one side lay the 
wooden yillage of Namedy, he hamlet of Fornech, 
backed by the blue rock of Kruzborncr Ley, the moun- 
tains that shield the mysterious Brohl ; and on the op- 
posite shore they saw the mighty rock of Hammerstein, 
with the green and livid ruins sleeping in the melan- 
choly moonlight. Two towers rose.haughtily above 
the more dismantled wrecks. How changed since the 
alternate banners of the Spaniard and the Swede waved 
from their ramparts, in that great war in which the 
gorgeous Wallenstein won his laurels!—And in its 
mighty calm, flowed on the ancestral Rhine, the vessel 
reflected on its smooth expanse, and above, girded by 
thin and shadowy clouds, the moon cast her shadows up 
on rocks covered with yerdure, and brought into a dim 
light the twin spires of Andernach, tranquil in the 
distance. 

“How beautiful is this hour!” said Gertrude with a 


low voice: “surely we do not live in the night—one-. 


half the beauty of the world is slept away. What in 
the day can equal the holy calm, the loveliness and the 
stillness which the moon now casts over the earth ! 
These,” she continued, pressing Trevylyan’s hand, 
“aro hours to remember; and you—will you ever for- 
get them ?” . 

Something there is in recollections of such times and 
scenes that seem not to belong to real life, but are 
rather an episode in its history ; they are like some 
wandering into a more ideal world; they refuse to 
blend with our ruder associations ; they live fm us, 
apart and alone, to be treasured ever, but not lightly 
to be recalled, There are none living to whom we can 
confide them—who can sympathize with what then we 
felt? It is this that makes poetry, and that page which 
we create as a confident to ourselves, uecessary to the 
thoughts that weigh upon the breast. We write, for 
our writing is our friend, the inanimate papér is our 
confessional ; we pour forth on it the thoughts that we 
could tell to no private ear, and are relieyed—are con- 
soled. And, if genius has one prerogative dearer than 
the rest, it is that which enables it to do honor to the 
dead—to revive the beauty, the virtue that are no 
more; to wreath chaplets that outlive the day, round 
the urn which were else forgotten by tle world! 

When the poet mourns, in his immortal verse, for 
the dead, tell me not that fame is in his mind !—it is 
filled by thoughts, by emotions that shut the livin 
trom his soul. He is breathing to his'geniue—to tha’ 
sole and constant friend, which has grown up with him 
from his cradle—the sorrows too delicate for human 


Sympathy ; and when afterward he consigns -the con- 
fession to the crowd, it is indeed from the hope of 
honor ;—honor not tor himself but for the being that 
is no more, 


CHAPTER XV. Il. 
Letter from Trevylyan to—— 
- “ Coblents. 


“T am obliged to you my dear friend, for your letter, 
which, indeed, I have not, in the course of our rapid 
journey, had the leisure, perhaps to answer before.. But 
we are staying in this town for some days, and I write 
now in the early morning, ere any one else in our 
hotel is awake. Do not tell me of adventure, of poli- 
tics, of intrigues ; my nature is altered. I threw down 
your letter, animated and brilliant as it was, with a 
sick and revolted heart. But | am now in some- 
what less dejected spirits. Gertrude is better—yes, 
really better—there is a physician here who gives 
me hope; my care is perpetually to amuse and 
never to fatigue her—never to permit her thoughts 
to rest upon herself. For I have imagined that 
illness cannot, at least in the unexhausted vigor 
of our years, fasten upon us irremediably; unless 
we teed it with our own belief in its exist- 
ence, You see men of the most delicate frames 
engaged in activa and professional pursuits, who 
literally have no time for illness. Let them become 
idle—let them take care of themselves—let them think 
of their health—and they die! The rust rots the steel 
which use preserves: and, thank heaven, although 
Gertrude, once during our voyage, seeemed roused, ie 
an inexcusable imprudence of emotion on my part, 
into some suspicion of her state, yet it passed away ; 
for she thinks rarely of herself—I am ever in her 
thoughts and seldom from her side, and you know too 
the sanguine and credulous nature of her disease! 
But, indeed, I now hope more than I have done since I 
kuew her, 

“When, after an excited and adventurous life, which 
had comprised so many changes in so few years, Ifound 
myself at rest, in the bosom of a retired and remote 
part of the country, and Gertrude and her father were 
my only neighbors, I was in thatstate of mindin which 
the passions, recruited by solitude, are accessible .to 
the purer and more divine emotions. 1l was struck by 
Gertrude’s beauty ; I was charmed by her simplicity. 
Worn in the usages and fashions of the world, the inex- 
perience, the trustfulness, the exceeding youth of her 
mind, charmed and touched me; but when I saw the 
stamp of our national disease in her bright eye and 
transparent cheek, I felt my love chilled while my in- 
terest was increased. I fancied myself safe, and went 
daily into the danger ; Limagined so pure a light could 
not burn, and I was consumed, Not till my anxiety 
grew into pain, my interest into terror, did I know the 
secret of my own heart ; and at the moment that I dis- 
covered this seeret, I discovered also that Gertrude 
Jovedme! Whatadestiny was mine! what happiness, 
yet what misery! Gertrude was my own—but for 
what period? I might touch that soft hand—I might 
listen to the tenderest confession from that silver voice 
—I might press my kisses upon her fragrant lips—but 
all the while my heart spoke of passion, my reason 
whispered of death. You know that I am considered 
ofa cold and almost callous nature, that 1 am not easily 
moved into affections, but my very pride bowed me 
here into weakness. There was so soft.a demand upon 
my protection, so constant an appeal to my anxiety. 
You know that my father’s quick temper burns within 
me, that I am hot, and stern, and exacting; but one 
hasty word, one thought of myself, here were inex- 
cusable. So brief atime might be left for her earthly 
happiness—could Limbitter obe moment? All that 
feeling of uncertainty which should in prudence have 
prevented my love, increased it almost to a preternatu- 
ral excess. That which itis said mothers feel for an 
only child in sickness, I feel for Gertrude. My exist- 
ence is not! I exist in her! 

“ Her illness increased upon her at home ; they have 
recommended travel. She chose the course we were to 
pursue, and fortunately it was so familiar to me, that I 
have been enabled to brighten the way. Iam ever on 
the watch that she shall not know 4 weary hour; you 
would almost smile to see how I have roused myself 
from my habitual silence; and to find me—me, the 
scheming and worldly actor of real life—plunged back 
into the early romance of my boyhood, and charming 
the childish delight of Gertrude with the invention of 
fables and the traditions of the Rhine. 

“‘ But I believe I have succeededin my object ; if not, 
what is left to me? Gertrude is better! in that 
sentence what visions of hope dawn uponh.me! I wish 
you could have seen Gertrude before we left England; 
you might then have understood my love for her. Not 
that we have not, in the gay capitals of Europe, paid 
our brief vows to forms more richly beautiful; not 
that we have not been charmed by a more brilliant 
genius,—by a more tutored grace. But therais that 
in GerSrude which I never saw before; the union of 
the childish and the intellectual, an ethereal simpli- 
city, a temper that is never dimmed, a tenderness— 
O God! let me not speak of her virtues, for they only 
tell me how little she is suited to the earth. 

“You will direct me at Mayence, whither our course 
now leads us, and your friendship will make indul- 
gence for my letter being so little a reply to yours. 

“ Your sincere friend, 
“A, G. TREVYLYAN.” 


— 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


Excursion to the mountains of Taunus—Roman 

area in the valley of Ehrenbreitstein—Travel, its pleas- 
ures estimated differently by thy young and the old— 
The students of Heidelbery—His criticisms on German 


Literature. 
Gerrrupe had, indeed, apparently rallied during 


their stay at Coblentz; and a French physician estab 
lished in the town (who adopted a pecular treatment 
for consumption, which had been attended with no 
ordinary success) gave her father and Trevylyan a san- 
gunine assurance ot her ultimate recovery. The time 
they passed within the white walls of Coblentz, was, 
therefore, the happiest and most cheerful part of their 
pilgrimage. They visited the various places in its 
vicinity; but the excursion which most delighted Ger- 
trude was one to the mountains of Taunus, 

They took advantage of a beautiful September day; 
and, crossing the river, commenced their tour from the 
Thal, or valley of Ehrenbreitstein. They stopped on 
their way to view the remains of a Roman tower in the 
valley, for the Whole of that district bears frequent 
witness of the ancient conquerors of the world, The 
mountains of Taunus are still intersected with the 
roads which the Romans cut to the mines that supplied 
them with silver. Roman urns, and inscribed atunes, 
are often found in these ancient places, The stones, 
inscribed with names utterly unknown—a typo of the 
uncertainty ot life!—the urns from Which the dust ie 
gone—a very satire upon life ! 

Lone, gay, and mouldering, this tower stands aloft in 
the valley; and the quiet Vane smiled to see the blue 
uniform of a modern Priasian with his white belt and 
lifted bayonet, by the spot which had once echoed to 
tne clang of the Roman arms. The soldier was paying 
a momentary court to a country damsel, whose straw 
hat and rustic dress did not stifle the vanity of the sex; 
and this rude and humble gallantry, in that spot, was 
another moral in the history of human passions, 
Above, the ramparts of a modern rule frowned down 
upon the solitary tower, as if in the vain insolence 
with which present power looks upou past decay; the 
living race upon ancestral greatness. And indeed, in 
this respect, rightly !—for modern times have no par- 
allel to that degradation of human dignity stamped 
upon the ancient world, by the long sway of the im- 
perial harlot, all slavery herself, yet all tyranny to 
earth ;—and, like her own Messalina, at once a prostitute 
and an empress ! 

They continued their course by the ancient baths of 
Ems, and keeping by the banks of the romantic Lahn, 
arrived at Holzapfel, 

“Ah,” said Gertrude, one day, as they proceeded to 
the springs of the Carlovingian Wisbaden, ‘ surely per- 
petual travel with those we love must be the happiest 
state of existence. If home has its comforts, it also 
has its cares; but here we are at home with nature, 
and the minor evils vanish almost before the are felt. 

“True,” said Trevylyan, “we escape from ‘the lit- 
tle,’ which is the curse of life; the small cares that 
devour us up, the grievances of the day. We ure feed- 
ing the divinest part of our nature,—the appetite to 
admire.’ 

“But of all things wearisome,” said Vane, “a suc- 
cession of changes is the most. There can bea mon- 
otony in variety itself. As they eye achesin gazing 
long at the new shapes of the kaleidoscope, the mind 
aches at the fatigue of a constant alternation of ob- 
jects; and we delightedly return to kes7, which is to 
life what green is to the earth."* 

In the course of their sojourn ip the various baths of 
Taunus, they fellin, by accident, with a German stu- 
dent of Heidelberg, who was pursuing the pedestrian 
excursions so peculiarly favored by his tribe. He was 
tamer and gentler than the gonerat herd of those 
young wanderers, and our party were much pleased 
with his enthusiasm, because it was unaffected, He 
had been in England, and spoke its language almost as 
a native. 

“Our literture,” said he, one day, conversing with 
Vane, ‘has two faults—we are toe subtle and too 
homely, We do not speak enough of the broad com- 
prehension of mankind; we are forever making abstract 
qualities of flesh and blood, Our critics have turned 
your Hamiet into an allegory; they will not even allow 
a to pain mankind, but insist on his imbody- 
ing qualities. They turn poetry into metaphysics, and 
truth ‘seems to them shallow, unless an allegory, 
which is false, can be seen at the bottom. Again, too, 
with our most imaginative works we mix a homeliness 
that we fancy touching, but which in reality is ludio- 
rons, We eternally step from the sublime to the ridicu- 
lous—we want taste.” 

*“But not, I hope, French taste, Do not govern a 
Goethe, or even a Richter, by a Boileau!” said Treyy- 
lyan. i 

“No, but Boileau’s taste was false. Men, who have 
the reputation for good taste, often acquire it solely 
because of the want of genius. By taste, I moan a 
quick tact into the harmony of composition, the art of 
making the whole consistent with its parts, the 
concinnitas—Schiller alone of our authors has it;—but 
we are fast mending; and, by following shadows 80 
long, We haye been led at last to the substance. Our 
past literature is to us what astrology was to science, 
false but ennobling, and conducting us to the true 
language of the intellectual heaven.” 

Another time, the scenes they passed, interspersed 
with the ruins of frequent monasteries, leading them 
to converse on the monastic life, and the various ad- 
ditions time makes to religion, the German said: “ Per- 
haps ono of the works most wanted in the world is the 
gap of religion, We have several books, itis true, on 
the subject, but none that supply the want I alludeto, A 
German ought to write it ; for only a German would 
probably have the requisite learning. A German only 
too is likely to treat the mighty subject with boldness, 
and yet with veneration ; without the shallow flippaucy 
of the Frenchman, without the timid sectarianism of 
the English. It would bea noble task, to trace the 
winding mazes of antique falsehood ; to clear up the 
first glimmerings of divine truth; to separate Jehovah's 
word from man’s invention; to vindicate the All- 
merciful from the dread creeds of bloodshed and of fear; 
and watching in the great heaven of truth the dawning 
of the true star, follow it—like the magi of the east— 
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ill it rested above the real God, Not indeed Meririen: 
to such a task,”’ continued the German, with a sligh 
blush, “I have about me an humble essay, which treats 
only of one part of that august subject; which, leay- 
ing to a loftier genius the history of the true religion, 
may be considered as the history of a false one ;—of 
such a creed as Christianity supplanted in the north ; 
or such as may perhaps be found among the fiercest of 
the savage tribes. It is a fiction—as you may conceive; 
but yet, by constant reference to the early records of 
human learning, I haye studied to weave it up from 
truths. If you would like to hear it—it is very 
abort "—— 

“ Above all things,’ said Vane; and the German 
drew a manuscript, neatly bound, from his pocket. 

“After having myself criticised so insolently the 
faults of our national literature,’ said he, smiling, 
*‘you will have a right to criticise the faults that be- 
long to so humble a disciple of it. But you will see 
that, though I have commenced with the allegoric, or 
the supernatural, I have endeavored to avoid the 
subtlety ofconceit and the obscurity of design which I 
blame in the wilder ofour authors. As tothe style, I 
wished to suit it to the subject ; it ought to be, unless 
Terr, rugged and massive ; hewn, as it were, out of the 
rock of primeval language. But you, madam ;—doubt- 
jess you do not understand German.” 

“‘Her mother was an Austrian,” said Vane; “and 
she knows enough of the tongue to understand you ; 
80 pray begin.’’ 

ithout further preface, the German then commenced 
the story, which the reader will find translated* in the 
next chapter. 


CHAPTER XIX. 
The Fallen Star; or, The History of a False Religion, 


Arp the stars sat, each on his ruby throne, and 
watched with sleepless eyes upon the world. It was 
the night ushering in the new year, a night on which 
every star receives from the archangel that then visits 
the universal galaxy, its peculiarcharge. The destinies 
of men and empires are then portioned forth for the 
coming year, and unconsciously to ourselves, our fates 
become niinioned to thestars. A hushed and solemn 
night is thatin which the dark gates of time open to re- 
ceive the ghost of the dead year, and the young and ra- 
diant stranger rushes forth from the clouded chasms of 
eternity. On that night, it is said, that there is to the 
spirits that we see not a privilege and a power; the 
dead are troubled in their forgosten graves, and men 
feast and laugh while demon and angel are contending 
for their doom, 

It was night in heaven; all was unutterably silent, 
the music of the spheres had paused, and not a sound 
came from the angels of the stars; and they who sat 
upon those shining thrones were three thousand and 
ten, each resembling each. Eternal youth clothed 
their radiant limbs with celestial beauty, and on their 
taces was written the dread of calm, that fearful still- 
ness which feels not, sympathizes not with the dooms 
ever which it broods. War, tempest, pestilence, the 
rise of empires and their fall they ordain, they compass, 
unexultant and uncompassionate, The tell and thril- 
ling crimes that stalk abroad when the world sleeps, 
the parricide with his stealthy step, and horrent brow, 
and lifted knife; the unwifed mother that glides out 
and looks behind, and behind, and shudders, and casts 
her babe upon the river, and hears the wail, and pities 
mot—the splash, and does not tremble; these the 
Starred kings behold—to these they lead the uncon- 
scious step ; but the guilt blanches not their luster, 
neither doth remorse wither their unwrinkled youth. 
Each star wore a kingly diadem; round the loins of 
each wus a graven belt, graven with many and mighty 
Signs ; and the foot of each was on a burning ball, and 
the right arm drooped over the knee as they bent down 
from their thrones ; they moved not a limb orteature, 
save the finger ofthe right hand, which ever and anon 
moved, slowly pointing, and regulated the tates of 
men as the hand of the dial speaks the career of tiine. 

One only of the three thousand and ten were not the 
same aspect as his crowned brethren; a star, smaller 
than the rest, and less luminous; the countenance of 
this star was not impressed with the awful calmness 
of the others ; but there were sullenness and discon- 
tent upon his mighty brow. 

And his star said to himself—“ Behold! I am created 
less glorious than my fellows, and the archangel ap- 
portions not to me the same lordly destinies. Not for 
me are the dooms of kings and bards, the rulers of 
empires, or, yet nobler, the swayers and harm onists of 
souls. Sluggish are the spirits and base the lot of the 
men I am ordained to lead through a dull life toa fame- 
less grave. And wherelore ?—is it mine own fault, or 
it is the fault which is not mine, that I was woven of 
beams less glorious than my brethren? Lo! when the 
archangel comes, I will bow not my crowned head to 
his decrees. I will speak, as the ancestral Lucifer 
before me, he rebelled because of his glory, J because 
of my obscurity ; he from the ambition of pride, and J 
from its discontent.’’ 

And while the star was thus communing with him- 
self, the upward heavens were parted, as by a long 
river of light, and adown that stream swiftly, and with- 
out sound, sped the archangel visitor of the stars; his 
vast limbs floated in the liquid luster, and his out- 
spread wings, each plume the glory of a sun, bore him 
noiselessly along ; but thick clouds vailed his luster 
from the eyes of mortals, and while above all was 
bathed in the serenity of his splendor, tempest and 
storm broke below over the children of the earth ; 
“He bowed the heavens and came down, and darkness 
‘was under his feet,”” 
a 


* Nevertheless I beg to state seriousiy, that the German 
student is an impostor; had he taken any other tale of mine, 
5 would have borne it; but oné of my very best—Ah, scelerat/ 
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And the stillness on the faces of the stars became | the warrior—I mock within my soulat the tyranny of 


yet more still, and the awfulness was humbled into 
awe. Rightabove their thrones paused the course of 
the archangel; and his wings stretched from east to 
west, overshadowing, with the shadow of light, the im- 
mensity of space, “Then forth, in the shining stillness, 
rolled the dread music of his voice: and, fulfilling the 
heraldry of God, to each star he appointed the duty 
and the charge, and each star bowed its head yet lower 
asit received the fiat, while his throne rocked and 
trembled at the majesty of the word. But at last, when 
each of the brighter stars had,in succession, received 
the mandate, and the vice-royalty over the nations of 
the earth, the purple and diadems ofkings; the arch- 
angel addressed the lesserstar as he sat apart from 
his fellows :— 

*‘Behold,” said the archangel, “the rude tribes of 
the north, the fishermen of the river that flows be- 
neath, andthe hunterofthe forests, that darken the 
mountain ‘tops witheverdure! these be thy charge, 
and their destinies thy care, Nor deem thou, O star of 
the sullen beams, that thy duties are less glorious than 
the duties of thy brethren; for the peasantis not less 
to thy master and mine than the monarch; nor doth 
the doom of empires rest more upon the sovereign than 
on the herd. The passions and the heart are the dom- 
inion of the stars, a mighty realm; nor less mighty be- 
neath the hide that cate the shepherd, than the jew- 
robes of the eastern kings.’ 

Then the star lifted his pale front from his breast, 
and answered the archangel :— 

“Lo!” hesaid, *‘ ages have past, and each year thou 
hagtappointed me to the same ignoble charge. Re- 
lease me, I pray thes, from the duties that I scorn; or, 
if thou wilt that the lowlier race of men be my charge, 
give unto me the charge, not of many, but of one, and 
suffer me to breathe unto him the desire that spurns 
the valleys of life, and ascend its steeps.. If the hum- 
bie are given to me, let there be among them one whom 
I may Jead on the mission that shall abase the proud; 
tor, behold, O appointer of the stars, asI have sat for 
uncounted years upon my solitary throne, brooding 
over the things beneath, my spirit hath gathered wis- 
dom from he changes that shift below. Looking upon 
the tribes of earth, | have seen how the multitude are 
swayed, and tracked the steps that lead weakness into 
power; and fain wouldI be the ruler of one who, if 
abased, shall aspire to rnle.” : 

Asasudden cloud over the face ofnoon was the 
change on the brow of the archangel. 

“ Proud and melancholy star,’’ said the herald, ‘‘ thy 
wish would war with the courses of the invisible Des- 
tiny, that,throned far above, sways and harmonizes 
all; the source from which the lesser rivera of fate are 
eternally gushing through the heart of the universe of 
things. Thinkest thou that thy wisdom of itself can 
lead the peasant to become a king ?”’ 

And the crowned star gazed undauntedly on the face 
of the archangel, and answered: 

“Yea |—grant me but one trial 1)’ 

Ere thearchangel could reply, the furthest center of 

the heavens was rent as by a thunderbolt; and the di- 
vine herald covered his face with his hands, and a voice 
low and sweet,and mild with the consciousness of 
unquestionable power, spoke forth to the repining 
atar. 
“The time has arrived when thou mayest have thy 
wish. Below thee, upon yon solitary plain, sits a mor. 
tal, gloomy as thyself, who, born under thy infinence, 
may be moulded to thy will.” 

The voice ceased as the voice of a dream. Silence 
was over the seas of space, and the archangel, once 
more borne aloft, slowly soared away into the further 
heaven, to promulgate the divine bidding to the stars 
of far distant worlds. But the sonl of the discontented 
star exulted withinitself; andit said, “I will call forth 
a king from the valley of herdsmen, that shall trample 
on the kings subject to my fellows,and render the 
charge of the contemned star more glorious than the 
minions ofits favored brethren; thus shall I revenge 
neglect—thus shall I prove my claim hereafter to the 
heritage of the great of earth !’’ 

a * ¢ * * * * * 

At that time, though the world had rolled on for 
ages, and the pilgrimage of man had passed through 
various states of existence, which our dim traditionary 
knowledge has not preserved, yet the condition of our 
race in the northern hemisphere, was then what we, in 
our imperfect lore, have conceived to be among the 
earliest, 

. * * * * * * 

By arude and vast pile of stones, the masonry of 
arts forgotten, a lonelyman sat at midnight, gazing 
upon the heavens, a storm had just passed trom the 
earth—the clouds had rolled away, and the high stars 
looked down upon the rapid waters of the Rhine; and 
no sound save the roar of the waves, and the dripping 
of the rain from the mighty trees, was heard around 
the ruined pile: the white sheep lay scattered on the 
plain, and slumber with them. He sat watching over 
the herd, lest the foes of a neighboring tribe seized 
them unawares, and thus he communed with himself: 
“The king sits upon his throne, and is honored by a 
warrior race, and the warrior exults in the trophies he 
has won; the step of the huntsman is bold upon the 
mountain top, and his name is sung at night round the 
pine fires, by the lips of the bard; and the bard him- 
self hath honor in the hall. But £, who belong not to 
the race of kings, and whose limbs can bound not to 
the rapture of war, nor scale the eyries of the eagle and 
the haunts of the swift stag; whose hand cannot string 
the harp, and whose voice is harsh in the song; J have 
neither honor nor command, and men bow not the 
head as I pass along; yet dol feel within me the con- 
sciousness of a great power that should rule my spec- 
ies—not obey. My eye pierces the secret hearts of 
men—I see their thoughts ere their lips proclaim 
them; andI scorn, while I see, the weakness and the 
vices which I never shared—I Jaugh at the madness of 


kings. Surely there is something in man’s natures 
more fitted to command—more worthy of renown, than 
the sinews of the arm, or the swiftness of the feet, or 
the accident of birth |” 

As Morven, the son of Osslah, thus mused within 
himself, still looking at the heavens, the solitary man 
beheld a starsuddenly shooting from its place, and 
speeding through the silent air, till it as suddenly 
paused, right over the midnight river, and facing the 
inmate of the pile of stones. 

As he gazed upon the star stranger thoughts grew 
slowly over him. He drank, as it were, from ita 
sulemn aspect the spirit of a great desi, A dark 
cloud rapidly passing over the earth, snatched the star 
from his sight; but left to his awakened mind the 
thoughts and dim scheme that had come to him as he 
gazed, 

When the sun arose one of his brethren relieved him 
of his charge over the herd, and he went away, but 
not to his father’s home, Musingly he plunged into 
the dark and leafless recesses of the winter forest; and 
shaped, out of his wild thoughts, more palpably and 
clearly the outline of his daring hope. While thug 
absorbed, he heard a great noise in the forest, and ‘fear- 
ful least the hostile tribe of Alrich might pierce that 
way, he ascended one of the loftiest pine trees, to whose 
perpetual verdure the winter had not denied the shel- 
ter he sought, and concealed by its branches, he looked 
anxiously forth in the direction whence the noise had 
proceeded. And rr came—it came, with a tramp and 
crash, and a crushing tread upon the crunched boughs 
and matted leaves that strewed the soil—it came, it 
came, the monster that the world now holds no more 
—the mighty Mammoth of the North! Slowly it moved 
in its huge strength along, and its burning eyes glit- 
tered through the gloomy shade; its jaws, fallin 
apart, showed the grinders with which it snappe 
asunder the young oaks of the forest; and the vast 
tusks, which curved downwards to the midest of its 
massive limbs, glistened white and ghastly, curdling 
the blood of one destined hereafter to be the dreadest 
ruler of men of that distant age. 

The livid eyes of the monster fastened on the form 
of the herdsman, even amid the thick darkness of the 
pine, It paused—it glared upon him—its jaws opened, 
and a low deep sound as of gathering thunder, 
seemed to the son of Osslah as the knell of a dreadful 
grave. But after glaring on him for some moments, it 
again, and calmly, pursued its terrible way, crashing 
the houghs as it marched along, till the last sound of 
its heavy tread died away upon his ear.* “ 

Ere yet however raga summoned the courage to 
descend the tree, he saw the shining of arms though 
the bare branches Rt the wood, and presently a small 
band of the hostile Alrich came into sight. He was 
perfectly hiddeh from them; and, listening as they 
passed him, he heard one say to another.-- 

“The night covers all things; why attack them by 


day ?”” 

tet he who seemed the chief of the band, answered: 

‘Right. To-night, when they sleep in their gity, 
we will upon them. Lo! they will be drenched in 
wine, and fall like sheep into our hands.” 

“But where, O chief,” said a third of the band, ‘‘shall 
our men hide during the day? for there are many 
hunters among the youth of the Oestrich tribe, and 


they might see in the forest unawares, and arm their ° 


race against our coming,” 

“T have prepared for that,” answered the chief. “Is 
not the dark cavern of Oderlin at hand? Will it not 
shelter us from the eyes of the victims ? 

Then the men laughed, and shouting, they went 
their way adown the forest. 

When they were gone Morven cautiously descended, 
and striking into’a broad path, hastened to a vale that 
lay between the forest and the riverin which was the 
city where the chief o: his country dwelt. As he pasd- 
ed-by the warlike men. giants in that day, who throng- 
ed the streets, (ifstreets they might be called,) their 
half garments parting from their huge limbs, the quiy- 
er at their backs, and the hunting spear in their hands, 
they langhed and shouted out, and pointing to him, 
cried, ‘Morven the woman, Morven the cripple, what 
dost thou among men ?”’ ~e 

For the son of Osslah was small in stature and of 
slender strength, and his step had halted from his 
birth; but he passed through the warriors unheeding- 
ly. At the outskirts of the city he came upon a tall 
pile in which some old men dwelt by themselves, and 
counseled the kiug when times of danger, or when the 
failure of the season, the famine, or the drought, per- 
plexed the ruler, an clouded the sayage fronts of his 
warrior tribe, ; 

They gave the counsels of experience, and when ex- 
perience failed, they drew, in their believing ignorance, 
assurances and omens from the winds of heaven, the 
changes of the moon, and the flights of the wandering 
birds. Filled (by the voice of the elements, and the va- 
riety of mysteries which ever shift along the face of 
things unsolved by the wonder which panses not, the 
fear which believes, and that eternal reasoning of all 
experience, which assigus causeg to effect) with the no- 


tion of superior powers, they assiste* their ignorance » 


by the conjectures of’ their superstition. But as yet 
they knew no craft and practiced no voluntary delusion; 
they trembled too much at the mysteries which had 
created their fuith to seek to belie them. They coun- 
selled as they believed, and the bold dream had never 
dared to cross men thus worn 4nd gray with age, of 
governing their warriors and their kings by the wisdom 
of deceit, 

The son of Osslah entered the vast pile with a fear- 
less step, and approached the place at the upper end of 
the hall where the old men sat in conclave. 


ee 


* The critic will perceive that this sketch of, the 
whose race has perished, is mainly intended to designate the 
remote period of the world in which the tale is east. 


“How, base-born and crayen-limbed,” cried the eld- 
est, who had been a noted warrior in his day; ‘‘ darest 
thou enter unsummoned amid the secret councils of 
the wise men? Knowest thou not, scatterling, that 
the penalty is death ?”” 

"Slay me if thou wilt,’ answered Morven, “but 
hear! AsI sat last night in the ruined palace of our 
ancient kings, tending, as my father bade me, the 
sheep that grazed around, lest the fierce tribe of Alrich 
should descend unseen from the mountains upon the 
herd, a storm came darkly on, and when the storm had 
coased, and I looked,above on the sky, sawa star de- 
ascend from its height toward me, and a voice from the 
star said, ‘Son of Osslah, leave thy herd and seek the 
council of the wise men, and say unto them, that they 
take thee as one of their number, or that sudden will 
be the destruction of them and theirs.’ But I had 
courage to answer the voice, and I said, ‘‘ Mock not the 
poor son of the herdsman. Behold they will kill meif 
Tutterso rash a word, for I am poor and valueless in 
the eyes of the tripe of Oestrich, and the great in deeds 
and the gray of hair alone sit in the council of the wise 
men.’ 

“Then the voice said, ‘Domy bidding, and I will 
give thee a token that thou comest from the powers 
that sway the seasons and sail upon the eagles of the 
winds. Say unto the wise men that this very night, if 
they refuse to receive thee of their band, evil shall fall 
upon them, and the morrow shall dawn in blood.’ 

“Then the voice ceased, and the cloud passed over 
the star; and I communed with myself, and came, O 
dread fathers, mournfully unto you. For I feared that 
ye would smite me because of my bold tongue, and 
that ye would sentence me to the death,in that I 
asked what may soarce bo given even to the sons of 
kings.” 

Tuen the grim elders looked one at the other, and 
marvelled much, nor knew they what answer they 
should make to the herdsman’s son, 

At length one of the wise men said, “Surely there 
must be truth in the son of Osslah, for he would not 
dare to falsify the great lights of Heaven. If he had 

yen unto men the words of the star, verily we might 

ubt the truth. But who would brave the vengeance 
of the gods of night.” 

Then the elders shook their heads approvingly, but 
one answered and said : 

“Shall we take the herdsman’s son as our equal? 
No.” The name of the man who thus answered was 
Darvan, and his words were pleasing to the elders. 

But Morven spoke out: “Of a truth, O counselors 
of kings, I look not to be an equal with yourselves. 
Enough if 1 tend the gates of your palace, and serve 
you as the son of Osslah may serve;” and he bowed his 
head humbly as he spoke. 

Then said the chief of the elders, for he was wiser 
than the others, ‘‘But how wilt thou deliver us from 
the evil that is to come? doubtless the star has in- 
formed thee of the service thou canst render to us if 
we take thee into our palace, as, well as the ill that will 
fall on usa if we refuse.”’ 

Morven answered meekly, “Surely, if thon acceptest 
thy servant, the star will teach him that which may 
requite theo; 
uttered.” 

Then the sages bade him withdraw, and they com- 
muned with themselves, and they differed much; but 
thfough fierce men, and bold at the war-cry of a human 
foe, they shuddered at the prophecy ofa star. So they 
resolved to take the son of Osslah, and suffer him to 
keep the gate of the council hall, 

He heard their decree and bowed his head, and went 
to the gate, and sat down by it in silence. 

And the sun went down in the west, and the first 
atars of the twilight began to glimmer, when Morven 
started from his seat, and a trembling appeared to seize 
his limbs. His a foamed; an agony and a fear pos- 
seased him: he writhed as a man whom the spear of a 
foeman has pierced with a morta] wound, and sudden- 
ly tell upon his face on the stony earth. 

The elders approached him; wondering, they lifted 
him up. He slowly recovered as trom a swoon; his 
eyes rolled wildly. 

“Heard ye not the voice of the star?” ho said. 

And the chief of the elders answered, “Nay, we 
heard no sound.” 

Then Morven sighed heavily. 

“To me only the word was given. Summon instant- 
ly, O counselors of the king, summon the armed men, 
and all the youth of the tribe, and let them take the 
sword and the spear, and follow thy servant, For lo! 
the star hath announced to him that the foe shall fall 
into our hands as the wild beasts of the forests.” 

The son of Osslah spoke with the voice of command, 
and the elders were amazed. “Why pause ye?” he 
cried. “Do the gods of the night lie? On my head 
rest the peril it I Sagelrs ye.” 

Then the elders communed together; and they went 
forth and summoned the men of arms, and all the 


but as yet he knows. only what he has | 
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by the suddenness of the battle and tho darknoss of 
the night; and there was a great slaughter. 

» And when the morning came, the children of Ovs- 
trich counted the slain, and found the leader of Alrich 
and the chief men of the tribe among them, and great 
was the joy thereof. So they avent back in trinmph 
to the city, and they carried the brave son of Osslah 
on their shoulders, and shouted forth, ‘Glory to the 
\ servant of the star.” ” 

And Morven dwelt in the council of the wise men. 

Now the king of the tribe had one daughter, and she 
was stately among the women of thettribe, and fair to 
look upon. And Morven gazed upon her with the 
eyes of love, but he did not dare to speak. 


Now,tho son of Osslah laughed secretly at the fool- 
ishness of men; he loved them not, for they had 
mocked him; he honored them not, for he had blinded 
the wisest of their elders. He shunned their feasts 
and merriment, and lived apart and solitary. The 
austerity of his life increased the mysterious homage 
which his commune with the stars had won him, and 
the boldest of the warriors bowed his head to the fa- 
vorite #f the gods. . 

Ohe day he was wandering by the side of the river 
and he saw a large bird of prey rise from the waters 
and give chase to a hawk that had not yet gained the 
tull strength of its wings. From his youth the soli- 
tary Morven had loved to watch, in the great forests 
and by the banks of the mighty stream, the habits of 
the things which nature has submitted to man; and 
looking now on the birds, he said to himself, “'Thus is 
it ever; by cunning or by strength each thing wishes 
to master its kind.” While thus moralizing, the larger 
bird had stricken down the hawk, and it fell terrified 
and panting at his feet. Morven took the hawk in his 
hands, and the vulture shrieked above him, wheeling 
nearer and nearer toits protected prey; but Morven 
scared away the vulture, and placing the hawk in his 
bosom he carried it home, and tended it carefully, and 
fed it from his hand until it had regained its strength, 
and the hawk knew him, and followed him as a dog. 
And Morven said, smiling to himself, ‘‘Behold, the 
credulous fools around me put faith in the flight and 
motion of birds. I will teach this poor hawk to minis- 
ter to my ends.’’ So he tamed the bird, and tutored it 
according to its nature; but he concealed it carefully 
from others, and cherished it in secret. 


The king of the country was old and like to die, and 
the eyes of the tribe were upon his two sons, nor knew 
they which was the worthier to reign. And Morven, 
passing through the forest one evening, saw the young- 
er of the two, who was a great hunter, sitting mourn- 
fully under an oak, and looking with musing eyes up- 
on the ground. 

“‘Wherfore musest thou, O swift-footed Siror ?”’ said 
the son of Osslah! “and wherefore art thou sad ?” 

“Thou canst not assist me,’’ answered the prince, 
sternly; “take thy way.” 

«*Nay,’, answered Morven, “thou knowest not’ what 
thou sayest; am I not the favorite of the stars ?’” 

“Away, I am no graybeard whom the approach of 
death makes doting; talk not to me of the stars; I know 
only the things that my eye sees and my ear drinks 
in.’ 

“Hush,” said Morven, solemnly, and covering his 
face, ‘hush !—lest the heavens avenge thy rashness. 
But behold, the stars have given unto me to pierce the 
secret hearts of others; and I candoell thee thoughts of 
thine,’ - 

“ Speak out, base-born.” 

“Thou art the younger of two, and thy name is less 
known in war than the name of thy brother; yet 
wouldst thou desire to be set over his head, and to sit 
on the high seat of thy father,” 

The young man turned pale. “Thou hast truth in 
thy lips,” said he, with a faltering voice. 

“Not from me, but from the stars, descends the 
truth.” 

“Can the stars grant my wish?” 

“They can; let us meet toynorrow.” 
Morven passed into the forest. 

The next day, at noon, they met again, 

“T have consulted the gods of night, and they have 
given me the power that I prayed for, but on one con- 
dition.” 

“Name it.’’’ 

“That thou sacrifice thy sister on their altars; thou 
must build up a heap of stones, and take thy sister into 
the wood, and lay her on the pile, and plunge thy sword 
into her heart; so only shalt thou reign.” 

The prince shuddered, and started to his feet, and 
shook his spear at the pale front of Morven. 

“Tremble,” said the son of Osslah, with a loud voice, 
“hark to the gods that threaten thee with death, that 
thou hast dared to lift thine arm against their ser- 
vant !’’ 

Ashe spoke, the thunder rolled above; for one of 
the frequent storms of the early summer was about to 
break. The spear dropped from the prince’s hand; he 


Thus saying. 


young of the tribe; and each man took the sword and 
the spear, und Morven also, And the son of Osslah 
walked first, still looking up at the star; and he mo- 
tioned them to be silent, and move with a stealthy 
step. 

So they went through the thickest of the forest, till 


sat down and cast his eyes on the ground. 

“Wilt thou do the bidding of the stars, and reign?” 
said Morven. 

**] will!” cried Siror, with a desperate voice. 

“ This evening, then, when the sun sets, thou wilt 
lead her hither, alone; I may not attend the. Now, let 


they came tothe mouth of a great eave, overgrown 
with aged and matted trees, and. it was galled the cave 
of Oderlin, and he bade the leaders place the armed on 
either side of the cave, to the right and to the left. 
among the bushes, : 
80 they watched silently till the night deepened, 
when they heard a noise in the cave and the sound of 
feet, and forth came an armed man; and the spear of 
Morven pierced him, and he fell dead at the mouth of 
the cave. Another and another, and both fell! Then 
loud and long was heard the war-cry of Alrich, ana) 
forth poured, as 8 stream over a narrow bed, the river 
of armed men. And the sons of Oestrich fell upon 
them, and the foe were sorely perplexed and terrified 


us pile the stones.” 

Silently the hunstman bent his vast strength to the 
fragments ot rock that Morven pointed to him, and 
they built the altar, and went their way. 

And beautiful is the dying of the great sun, when the 
last sony of the birds fades into the lap of silence; when 
tlie islands of the cloud are bathed in light, and the 
the first star springs up over the grave of day! 

“Whither leadest thou my steps, my brother?’ said 
Orna; “and why doth .y lip quiver? and why dost 
thou turn away thy faée ?” ‘ 

“Ts not the forest beautiful ? Does it not tempt us 
forth, my sister?” 


aL 


“ And wherefore are those heaps of stones piled to- 
gether?” 

‘Let others answer, I piled them not.” 

“Thou tremblest, brother, we will return.” 

“Not so; by those stones is a bird that my shaft 
pierced to-day; a bird of beautiful plumage that I slew 
tor thee.” 

“We are by the pile; where hast thou laid the bird ?” 

“Here |" cried Siror; and he seized the maiden in 
his arms, and casting her on the rude altar, he drew 
forth his sword to smite her to the heart, ‘ 

Right over the stones rosea giunt oak,the growth 
of immemorial ages; and from the oak, or from the 
heavens, broke forth a loud and solemn voice, “Strike 
not, son of kings, the stars forbear their own; the maid- 
en thoushalt not slay; yet ahalt thou reign over tho 
race ot Oestrich; and thou shalt give Ornaas a bride 
to the favorite of the stars, Arise, and go thy way!” 

Tue voice ceased; the terror of Orna had overpow- 
ered for a time the springs of life; and Siror bore her 
home through the wood in his strong arms. 

“Alas {”' said Morven, when at the next day he again 
met the aspiring prince; “alas! the stara have or- 
dained mealot which my heart desires not; for I, lone- 
ly of life, and crippled of shape, am insensible to the 
fires of love; andeyer, as thou and thy tribe know, I 
have shunned the eyes of women, for the maidens 
laughed at my halting step and my sullen features; 
and soin my youth I learned betimes to banish all 
thoughts of love; but since they told ma (as they de- 
clared to thee) that only through that marriage, thou, 
O beloved prince! canst obtain thy father’s plumed 
crown, Lyield me to their will.” 

“ But,” said the prince, ‘not untill am king can I 
give thoe my sister in marriage, for thou knowest that 
my sire would smite me to the dust, if Lasked him to 
give the flower of our race to the son of the herdsman 
of Osslah.”’ 

“Thou speakest the words of truth. Go home and 
fear not; but when thou art king, the sacrifice must 
be made, and Orna mine. Alas! how canI dare lift my 
eyes to her? But so ordain the dread kings of the 
night! who shall gainsay their word?" 

“The day that sees me king, sees Orna thine,” an- 
swered the prince, 

Morven walked forth, as was his wont, alone, and he 
said to himself, ‘The king is old, yet may he live long 
between me and mine hope !” and he began to cast in his 
mind how he might shorten the time, Thus absorbed 
he wandered on so unheedingly, that the niyht ad- 
vanced, and he had lost his path among the thick woods, 
and knew not howtoregain his home, so he lay down 
quietly beneath a tree, and rested tillday dawned; 
then hunger came upon him, and he searched among 
the bushes for such simple roots a8 those with which 
—tor he was ever careless of food—he was used to ap- 
pease the cravings of nature. 


He found, among other more familiar herbs and roots, 
a red berry of a aweetish taste, which he had never ob- 
served before. He ateot itsparingly, and had not pro- 
ceeded far in the wood before’ he found his eyes swim, 
and a deadly sickness come over him. For se 
hours he lay convulsed on the ground expecting death ; 
but the gaunt spareness of his frame, and his unvary- 
ing abstinence, prevailed over the poison, and he re- 
covered slowly, and after great anguish; but he went 
with feeble steps back to the spot where the berries 
grew, and, plucking several, hid them in his bosom 
and by nightfall regained the city. ’ . 


The next day he went forth among his father’s herds, 
and seizing a lambgforced some of the berrids into ite 
stomach, and the lamb, escaping, ran away, and fell. 
down dead, Then Morven took some more of the ber- 
ries and boiled them down, and mixed the juice with 
wine, and he gave the wine in secret to one of his fath- 
er’s servants, and the servant died, 

Then Morven sought the king, and coming into his 
he d alone, he said unto him,“ How fares my 
ord?” 

The king sat on & couch, made ofthe skins of wolv: 
and his eye was glassy and dim, but vast were his 
limbs, and hugh was his stature, and he had been tal- 
ler by a head than the children of men, and none living 
could bend the bow he had bentin youth. Gray, gaunt, 
and worn, as some mighty bones that are dug at times 
a ag the bosom of the earth—a relic of the strength of 
oid. 

And the king said faintly, and with a ghastly laugh : 

“The men of my years fare ill, What availa Bak 
strength? Better had I been born a cripple like thee, 
es T have had nothing to lament in growing 
old.” 

The red flush passed over Moryen’s brow; 
bent humbly— 71 RS 

© king, what ifI could give thee back thy youth ? 
whatif Icould restore to thee the vigor which dia- 
tinguished thee above the sons of men, when the war- 
riors of Alrich fell like grass before thy sword ?” 

Then the king uplifted his dull eyes, and he said ; 

“What meanest thou, son of Osslah? surely I hear 
much of thy great wisdom, and how thou speakest 
nightly with the stars. Can the gods of the night give 
unto thee the secret to make the old young?” 


“ Tempt them not by doubt,” sald Morven, reyerent- 
ly. “All things are possible to the rulers of the dark 
hour ; and, lo! the star that loves thy servant spake . 
to him at the dead of night, and said, ‘ Arise, and go un- 
to the king ; and tell him that the stars honors the 
tribe of Oestrich, and remember how the king bent his 
bow against the sons of Alrich ; wherefore, look thou 
under*the stone that lies to the right of thy dwelling— 
even beside the pine tree ; and thou shalt see a vessel 
of clay, and in the vessel thou wilt find agweet liquid, , 
that shall make the kingthy master forget his age for 
ever.’ Wherefore, my lord, when the morning rose } 
went forth, and looked under the stone, and behold the 
vessel of clay; aud I have brought it hither, temy 
lord, the king.’ 
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“have chosen a taller man."’ 


THE PILCRIMS OF THE RAINE. 
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“Quick—slave—quick ! that I may drink and regain | 
my youth!” 

**Nay, listen, O king: further said the star to me. 

“*Ttis only at night, when the stars have power, 
that this their gift will avail; wherefore the king must 
wait till the hush of the midnight, when the moonis 
high, and then may he mingle the Hquid with his 
wine. And he must reveal to none that he hath re- 
ceived the gift from the hand of the seryant of the stars. 
Yor THey do their work in secret, and when men sleep ; 
therefore they love not he babble of mouths, and he | 
who reveals their benefits shall surely die.’ ’’ 

“Fear not,” said the king, graspiug the vessel ; 
“none shall know—and behold, | will rise on the mor- 
row; and my two sons—wrangling for my crown— 
verily [shall be younger than they!” | 

Then the king laughed loud; and he scarcely | 
thanked the servant of the stars, neither did he prom- 
ise him reward ; for the kings in those days had little 
thought—save for themselves. 

And Morven said to him, ‘Shall I not attend my 
lord? for without me perchance the drug might fail 
of its effect.’ 

« Aye,” said the king, “‘ rest here.” 

“ Nay,’ replied Morven: “thy servants will marvel 
and talk much, if they see the son of Osslah sojourning 
in thy palace. So would the displeasure of the gods of 
night perchance be incurred. Suffer that the hinder 
door of the palace be unbarred, so that at the ninth 
hour, when the moon is midway in the heavens, I may 
steal unseen into thy chamber, and mix the liquid with 
thy wine.” 

“3o be it,” said the king; “thou art wise, though 
thy limbs are crooked and curt; and the stars might 
Then the king laughed 
again ; and Morven laughed too, but there was danger 
nm the mirth of the son of Osslah. 

The night had begun to wane, and the inhabitants of 
Oestrich were buried in deep sleep, when hark, a sharp 
voice was heard crying out in the streets, ‘* Wo, wol 
Awake, ye sons of Ovstrich—wo!” Then forth, wild— 
haggard—alarmed—spear in hand, rushed the giant 
sons of the rugged tribe, and they saw a man ona 
height in the middle of the city, shrieking, “Wo!” 
andit was Morven, the son of Osslah ! And he said un- 
to them as they gathered round him, ‘‘ Men and war- 
riors, tremble as ye hear. The star of the west hath 
spokento me, and thus said the star, “Evil shall fall 
upon the kingly house of Oestrich, yea, ere the morn- 
ing dawn; wherefore go thou mourning into the 
streets, and wake the inhabitants to wo.’ So I roseand 
did the bidding of the star.” And while Morven was 
yet speaking, a servant of the king’s house ran up to 
the crowd, crying loudly—‘‘ The king is dead,’’ So 
they went into the palace, and found the king stark ap- 
on his couch, and his huge limbs all cramped and 
orippled by the pangs of death, and his hands clenched 

if in menace of a foe—the foe of all living flesh! 

‘hen fearcame on the gazers, and they looked on 
Morven with a deeper awe than the boldest warrior 
would have.called forth—and they bore him back to 
the council-hall of the wise men, wailing and clashing 
their arms in wo, and shouting ever and anon, “ Honor 
to Morven the prophet ;’’ and that was the first time 
the word prophet was ever used in those countries. | 

At noon of the third day from the king’s death, Siror 
sought Morven, and he said, ‘‘Lo, my father is no 
More, andthe people meet this evening at sunset to 
choose hia successor, and the warriors and the young 
men will surely choose my brother, for he is more 
known in war. Fail me not, therefore.” 

“Peace, boy,” said Morven, sternly, “nor dare to 
question the truth of the gods of night.” 

For Morven now began to assume on his power 
among the people, and te speak as rulers speak, even 
to the sons of kings. And the voice silenced the fiery 
Siror, nor dared he tu reply. 

“Behold,” said Morven, taking up a chaplet of col- 
ored plumes, “wear this on thy head, and put ona 
brave face, for the people like a hopeful spirit, and go 
down with thy brother to the place where the new 
king is chosen, and leave the rest to the stars. But 
above all things forget not the chaplet; it has been 
blessed by the gods of night.’’ 

The prince took the chaplet and returned home. 

It was evening, and the warriors and chiefs of the 
tribe were assembled in the place where the new kin 
was to be elected. And the voices of the many moore 
Prince Voltoch, the brother.of Siror, for he had slain 
twelve foomen with his spear,and verily in those days 
that was a great virtue in a king. 

Suddenly there wasa shout in the streets, and the 
prophet cried out, “ Way for Morven the prophet, the 
prophet.”’ Forthe people held the son of Osslah in 
greater respect even than did the chiefs. Now, since 
he had become of note, Morven had assumed a majesty 
ofair which the son of the herdsman knew not in his 
earlier days, and albeit his stature was short, and limbs 
halted, yet his countenance was grave and high. He 
only of the tribe wore 4 garment that swept the ground, 
and his head was bare, and his long black hair descended 
to his girdle, and rarely was change or human passion 
seen in his calm aspect. He feasted not, nor drank 
wine, nor was his presence frequent in the streets. He 
Jaughed not, neither did he smile, saye when alone in 
et then he laughed at the follies of his 


So@he walked slowly through the crowd, neither 
turning to the left nor to the right, as the crowd gave 
way; and he supported his steps witha staff of the 
knotted pine, 

And when he came to the place where the chiefs were! 
met, and the two princes stood in the center, lt bade 
the people around him proclaim silence; then mount- 
ing on a huge fragment of rock, he thus spake to the 
multitude : 

“ Princes, warriors, and bards! ye, O council of the 
wise men, and ye, O hunters of the forests, and snarers 
of the fishes of the streams; hearken to Morven, the 


} around and nota breath stirred ; and I looked upon 


son of Osslah. Ye know that Iam lowly of race, and 
weak of limb; but did not | give into your hands the 
tribe of Alrich, and did ye not slay them in the dead of 
night with a great slaughter? Surely ye nfust know 
this of himselt did not the herdsman’s son; surely he 
was but the agent of the bright gods that love the chil- 
dren of Oestrich. Threg nights since, when slumber 
was on the earth, was not my voice heard in the streets ? 
Did not I proclaim, woe to the kingly house of Oes- | 
trich ? and verily te dark arm had fallen on the bosom 
of the mighty, thatis no more, Could I haye dreamt | 
this thing merely in a dream, or was I not as the voice 
of the bright godg that watch over the tribes of Oest- 
rich ? Wherefore, O men and chiefs, scorn not the herds- 
man, son of Osslah, but listen to his words, for are 
they not the wisdom of the stars? Behold, last night 
Isat alone in the valley, and the trees were hushed 


the star that counsels the son of Osslah ; and I said, 
‘Dread conqueror of the cloud, thou that bathest thy 
beauty iu the streams, and piercest the pine boughs 
with thy presence, beliold thy servant grieved because 
the mighty one hath passed away, and many foes sur- 
round the houses of my brethren ; and it is well that 
they should have a king valiant and prosperous in war; 
the cherished of the stars. Wherefore, VU star, as tliou | 
gayest into our hands the warriors of Alrich, and | 
didst warn us of the fall of the oak of our tribe, where- | 
fore I pray thee give unto the people a token that they 
may choose that king whom the gods of the night pre- 
fer!’ Then alow voice, sweeter than the music of the 
bard, stole along the silence. ‘Thy love for thy race is 
grateful to the stars of night ; go then, son of Osslah, 
and seek the meeting of the chiefs and the people to 
choose a king, and tell them not to scorn thee because 
thou art slow to the chase, and little known in war ; 
for the stars give thee wisdom as a recompense for all. 
Say unto the people that as the wise men of the coun- 
cil shape their lessons by the flight of birds, so by the 
flight of birds shall a token be given unto them, and 
they shall choose their kings. For, said the star of 
night, the birds are the children of the winds, they 
ass to and fro along the ocean of the air, and 
visit the clouds that are the war-ships of the gods. 
And their music is but broken melodies which they 
gleam from the harps above. Are they not the mes- 
sengers of the storm? Ere the stream chafes ayainst 
the bank, and the rain descends, know ye not by the 
wail of birds and their low circles over the earth, that 
the tempest is at hand Wherefore, wisely do ye 
deem that the children of the air are the tit interpret- 
ers between sons of men and the lords of the world 
above. Say then to the people and the chiefs, that they 
shall take, from among the doves that nest in the roof 
of the palace, a white dove, and they shall let it loose 
in the air, and verily the gods of the night shall deem 
the dove as a prayer coming from the people, and they 
thall send a messenger to grant the prayer and give to 
the tribes of Oestrich a king worthy of themselves.’ 

“With that the star spuke no more.” 

Then the friends of Voltoch murmared mong them- 
selves, and they said, “Shall this man dictate to us 
who shall be king?’ But the people and the warriors 
shouted, “ Listen to the star ; do we not give or deny 
battle according as the bird flies,—shall we not by the 
same token choose him by whom the battle shall be 
led?” And the thing seemed natural to them, for it 
was after the custom of the tribe. Then they took one 
of the doves that built in the root of the palace, and 
they brought it to the.spot where Morven stood, and 
he, looking up to the stars, and muttering to himself, 
released the bird. 

There was a copsé of trees at a little distance from 
the spot, and as the dove ascended a hawk suddenly 
rose trom the copse and pursued the dove; and the 
dove was terrified, and soared circling high above the 
crowd, when lo, the hawk poising itself one noment 
on its wings, swoops with a sudden swoop, and aband- 
oning its prey alighted on the plumed head of Siror. 

“Behold,” cried Morven in, a loud voice, “behold 
your king!” 

“Hail, all hail the king!” shouted the people, “all 
hail the chosen of the stars !’” 

"Then Morven lifted his right hand, and the hawk left 
the prince, and alighted on Moryen’s shoulder, “ Bird 
of the gods!” said he, reverently, “hast thou not a 
sacred message for my ear?’ Then the hawk put its 
beak to Morven’s ear, and Morven bowed his head sub- 
missively ; and the hawk rested with Morven from that 
moment and would not be scared away. And Morven 
said: “The stars have sent me this bird, that in the 
day time when Isee them not, we may never be with- 
out a counselor in distress.” : 

So Siror was made king, and Morven the son of Osslah 
was constrained by the king’s will to take Orna for his 
wife ; and the people and the chiefs honored Morven 
the prophet above all the elders of the tribe. 

One day Morven said unto himself, musing, “am I 
not already equal with the king? nay, is not the king 
my servant ? did I not place him over the heads of his 
brothers? am I not therefore more fit to reign than he 
is? shall I not push him frombis seat? It is a troub- 
lous and stormy office to reign over the wild men of 
Oestrich, to feastin the crowded hall, and tolead the 
warriors to the fray. Surely, if I feasted not, neither 
went out to war, they might say, this is no king, but 
thecripple Morven; andsome of the race of |Siror 
might slay me secretly. ButtanI not be far greater 
than kings, and continue to choose and.govern them 
living as now, at my own ease? Verily the stars shall 
give me anew palace, and many subjects.” 

Among the wise men was Darvan; and Morven feared 
him, for his eye often sought the movements of the 
son of Osslah. ; 

And Morven said, “It were better to trust this man 
than to blind, for surely I want a helpmate and a 
friend.” So he said to the wise man, as he sat alone 


watching the setting sun: 


3 - 
“Tt seemeth to me,O Darvan! that we ought to 


build a great pilein honor of the stars, and the pile 
should be more giorions than all the palaces of the 
chiefs and the palace of the king; for.are not the 
stars our masters? and thou and I should be the chief 
dwellers in this new palace, and we will serve the gods 
of night. and fatten their alters with the cHoiceat of 
the heard, and the ireshest of the fruits of the earth.” 
And Daryan said, “Thou speakest as becomes the 
servant of the stars. But will the people help to build 


| the pile? for they are a warlike race and they love not 


toil.”’ 

And Moryen answered, “Doubtless the siars will 
ordain the work to be done. Fear not.” 

“In truth thou art a wondrous man, thy words over 
come to pass,” answered Darvan ; “and I wish thou 
wouldst teach me, friend, the language of the stars.” 

“ Assnredly, if thou servest me, thou shalt know,” 
answered the proud Morven ; and Darvan was secretly 
wroth that the son of the herdsman should command 
the service of an elder and a chief. 

And when Morven returned to his wife he found her 
weeping much. Now she loved the son of Osslah with 
an exceeding love, for he was not savage and flerce ag 
the men she had known, and she was proud of his fame 
among the tribe; and he took her in his arms and 
kissed her, andasked her why she wept. Then she 
told him that her brother the king had visited her, and 
had spoken bitter words of Morven ; ‘He taketh from 
me the affection of my people,” said Siror, “and blind- 
eth them with lies. And since he hath made me king, 
what if he take my kingdom from me? Verily, anew 
tale of the stars might undo the old.’ And the king 
had ordered her to keep watch on Morven's secrecy, 
and to see whether truth was in him when he boasted 
of his commune with the powers of night. 

But Orna loved Morven better than Sitor, therefore 
she told her husband all. 

And Morven reseuted the king's ingratitude, and 
kept the sacred hawk, and wherein he secretly trained 
and nutured other birds against future need, and the 
door of the cave was always barred. One day ho was 
thus engaged when he beheld opposite a chinkin the 
wall, that he had never noted before, and thesun came 
playfully in; and while he looked he perceived the 
sunbeam was darkened, and presently he saw a human 
face peering in. d Morven trembled, for he knew he 
had been watched. He ran hastily trom the cave, but 
the spy had disappeared among the trees, and Morven 
went straight to the chamber of Darvan and sat him- 
self down. And Darvan did not return: home till late, 
and he started and turned pale when he saw Morven. 
But Morven greeted him as a brother, and bade him to 
a feast, which, for the first time, he purposed giving 
at the full of the moon,in honor of the stars. And 
going out of Daryan’s chamber he returned to his 
wife, and bade her rend her hair, and go at the dawn 
of day to theking her brother, and complain bitterly 
of Morven’s treatment, and pluck the black plans 
from the breast ofthe king. “For, surely,” said he, 
“Darvan hath lied td thy brother, and some evil 
waits me that I would fain know.” 

So the next morning Orna sought the king, and she 
said, ‘* The herdsman’s son has reviled me, and spoken 
harsh words to me ; shall I not be avenged ?”” 

Then the king stamped his feet and shook his 
mighty sword. “Surely thou shalt be avenged, for I 
have learned from one of the elders that which con- 
vinceth me the man hath lied to the people, and the 
base born shall surely die. Yea, the first time that he 
goeth alone into the forest, my brother and I will fall 
upon him, and smite him to the death.” And with 
this comfort Siror dismissed Orna. 

And Orna flung herself at the feet of her husband, 
“Fly now, O my beloyed—fly into the forests afar from 
my brethren, or surely the sword of Siror will end 
thy days.”" 

Then the son of Osslah folded his arms, and seemed 
buried in black thoughts; nor did he heed the voice 
by Se until again and again she had implored him 

0 fly. 

“Fly !" he said at length. “Nay, I was doubt- 
ing what punishment the stars should pour down upon 
our foe. Let warriors fly. Morven tie prophet con- 
quers by arms mightier than the sword,”’ 7 

Nevertheless Morven was perplexed in his mind, and 


knew not how to save himself trom the vengeance of 


the king. Now, while he was musing hopelessly, he 
heard a roar of waters ; and behold the river, for it was 
now the end of autumn, had burst its bounds, and was 
rushing along the valley to the houses of the city. 
And now the men of the tribe, and the women, and 
children came running, and with shrieks, to Moryen's 
house, crying, ‘‘ Behold the river has burst upon us ; 
save us, O ruler of the stars.” 

Then the sudden thought broke wpon Morven, and 
he resolved to risk his fate upon one desperate 
scheme. 

And he came out from the house calm and sad, and 
he said, “‘ Ye know not what yeask; | cannot save ya 
from this peril ; ye have brought it on yourselves.” 

And they cried, “How, O son of Osslah? we are ig- 
norant of our crime.” 

And he answered, ‘‘ Go down to the king’s palace and 
wait before it, and surely I will follow ye, and ye shal? 
learn wherefore ye have incurred this punishment 
from the gods.” Then the crowd rolled murmuring 
back, as areceding sea ; and when it was gone from tha 
place, Morven .went alone to the house of Daryan, 
whicl® was next his own ; and Darvan was greatly ter- 
rified, for he was of a great age, and had no children 
neither friends, and he feared that he could not of him 
self escape the waters. 

And Morven said to him, soothingly, “Lo, the people 
love me, and I will see that thou art saved, for verily 
thou hast been friendly to me, and done me much ser~ 
vice with the king,” 

And as he spake, Morven opened the door of the 
house and looked forth, and saw that they were quite 
alone; then he seized the old man by the throat, ang. 
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ceased not his gripe till he was quite dead. And leay- 
ing the body of the elder on the floor, Morven stole 
from the house, and shut the gate. And as he was go- 
ing to his caye, he mused a little while, when, hearing 
the mighty roar of the waves advancing, and afar off 
the shrieks of women, he lifted up his head, and 
said, proudly, “No! in this hour terror alone shall be 
my slave ; I will use no art save the po wer of my soul,” 
He shut the gate, and leaning on his pine staff, he 
strode down to the palace. And it was now evening, 
and many of the men held torches, that they might see 
each other's faces in the universal fear, Red flashed 
the quivering flames on the dark robes and pale front 
of Morven; and he seemed mightier than the rest, be- 
calise his face alone was calm amid the tumult, And 
louder and hoarser came the roar of the waters ; and 
swiftrushed the shades of night over the hastening 
tide. 

And Morven said in astern voice, ‘‘ Where is the king; 
and wherefore is he absent from his people in the hour 
of dread?” Then the gate of the palace opened ; and, 
behold, Siror was sitting in the hall by the vast pine 
fire, and his brother by his side, and his chiefs around 
him; for they would not deign to come among the 
crowd at the bidding of the herdsman’s son. 

Then Morven standing on a rock above the heads of 
the people, (the same rock whereon he had proclaimed 
the king.) thus spake : 

“Ye desired to know, O sons of Oestrich, wherefore 
the river hath burst its bounds, and this peril hath 
come upon you. Learn then that the stars resent as the 
foulest of human crimes an insult to their servants and 
delegates below. Ye are all aware of tne manner of lite 
of Morven, whom ye have surnamed the prophet! He 
harms not man or beast; he lives alone; and, far from 
the wild joys of the warrior tribe, he worships in awe 
and fear the powers of night. So is he able to advise 
ye of the coming danger,—so is he able to save ye from 
the foe, Thus are your huntamen swift, and your war- 
riors bold; and thus do your cattle bring forth their 
young, and the earth its fruits. What think ye, and 
what do ye ask to hear? Listen, men of Oostrich! they 
have laid snares for my life; and there are among you 
those who have whetted the sword against the bosom 
that is only filled with love for ye all. Therefore have 
the stern lords of heaven loosened the chains of the 
river—therefore doth this evil menace ye, Neither will 
i¢ pass away until they who dug the pit for the servant 
of the stars are b in the same.”’ 

Then, by the red torches, the faces of the men looked 
fierce and threatening; and ten thousand voices shout- 
ed forth, ‘Name them who conspired against thy life, 
O holy prophet, and surely they shall be torn. limb 
from limb.” 

And Morven turned aside, and they saw that he wept 
bitterly; and he said: 

“Ye have asked me, and I have answered; but now 
scarce will ye believe the foe that I have provoked 
against mo; and by the heavens themselves, I swear, 
that if my death would satisfy their fury, nor bring 
down upon we and your children’s children, 
the anger of the throned stars, gladly would I give my 
bosom to the knife. Yes,” he cried, lifting up his voice, 
and pointing his shadowy arm toward the hall where 
the king sat by the pine fire— yes, thou whom by my 
voice the stars chose above thy brother—yes, Siror, the 
guilty one, take thy sword and come hither—strike, if 
tee hast the heart to strike, the prophet of the 
gotis'!” 

The king started to his feet,and the crowd were 
hushed in a shuddering silence, 

Morven resumed : 

“Know then, O men of Oestrich, that Siror and Vol- 
toch his brother, and Darvan, the elder of the wiso 
men, have purposed to slay your prophet, even at such 
hour as when alone he seeks the shade of the forest to 
devise — benefits foryou. Let the king deny it, if 
he can!” 

Then Voltoch, of the giant limbs, strode forth from 
the hall, and his spear quivered in his hand. 

“ Rightly hast thou spoken, base son of my father's 
herdsman, and for thy sins shalt thou surely die; for 
thou liest when thou speakest of thy power with the 
stars, and thou laughest at the folly of them who hear 
thee; wherefore, put him to death.’’ 

Then the chiefs in the hall clashed their arms, and 
rushed forth to slay the son of Osslah. 

But he, stretching his unarmed hands on high, ex- 
claimed, “ Hear him, O dread ones of the night—hark 
how he blasphemeth!”’ 

Then the crowd took up the word,and cried, “He 
blasphemeth—he blrsphemeth against the prophet !” 
.But the king and the chiefs, who hated 
Morven, because of his power with the people, rushed 


into the crowd; and the crowd were irresolute, nor 


knew they how to act, for never yet had they rebelled 
against their chiefs, and they feared alike the prophet 
and the king. 

And Siror cried, ‘‘ Summon Darvan to us, for he hath 
watched the steps of Morven, and he shall lift the 
vail from my people's eyes,”’ Then three of the swift 
of foot started forth to the house of Darvan. 

And Morvan cried out with a loud voice, “Hark, 
thus saith the star who, now riding through yonder 
cloud, breaks forth upon my eyes—‘For the lie that 


the elder had uttered against my servant, the curse of | 


the stars shall fall upon him.” Seek, and as ye find 
ner ) may ye find ever the foes of Morven and the 
Gods!” 

A chill and an icy fear fell over the crowd, 
the cheek of: Siror grew pale; and Morven, ee relay 
dark above the waving torches, stood motionless with 
folded arms. And hark—far and fast came up the war- 
steeds of the wave—they heard them marching to 
the = and tossing their white manes in the roaring 
wind. 

“Lo, as ye listen,” said Morven, calmly, “the river 
sweeps on—haste, for the gods will have a victim, be it 
your prophet or your king.” 
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“Slave,” shouted Siror, and his spear left his hand, 
and far above the heads of the crowd sped hissing 
beside the dark form of Morven, and rent the trunk of 
the oak behind. Then the people wroth at the danger 
of their beloved seer, uttered a wild yell, and gathered 
round him with brandished twords, facing their chief- 
tains and their king. But at that instant, ere the war 
had broken forth among the tribe, the three warriors 
returned, and they bore Darvin on their shoulders, and 
laid him at the feetof the king, and they said trem- 
blingly, ‘Thus found we the elder in the center of 
his own hall.” And the people saw that Darvan was 
a corpse, and the prediction of Morven was thus _veri- 
fied. “So perish the enemies of Morven and the 
stars!’ cried the son of Osslah. And the people 
echoed the cry. Then the fury of Siror was at its 
height; and waving his sword above his head, he 
plunged into the crowd—" Thy blood, base-born, or 
mine |!’’ 

“So be it!’ answered Morven, quailing not. ‘ Peo- 
ple, smite the blasphemer. Hark how the river pours 
down upon your children and your hearths. On, on, 
or yo perish |"? 

And Siror fell, pierced by a hundred spears. 

‘*Smite! smite |” cried Morven as thechiefs of the 
royal house gathered round the king. And the clash 
of swords, and the gleam of spears, and the cries of 
the dying, and the yell of the trampling people, min- 
gled with the roar of the elements, and the voices of 
the rushing wave. 

Three hundred of the chiefs perished that night by 
the swords of their own tribe, And the last cry of the 
victors was, ‘‘ Morven the prophet—Morven the king !” 

And the son of Osslah, seeing the waves now spread- 
ing over the valley, led Orna his wife, and the men 
of Oestrich, their women, and their children, to a 
high mount, where they waited the dawning sun. 
But Orna sat apart and wept bitterly, for her brothers 
were no more, and her race had perished from the 
earth. And Morven sought to comfort her in vain. 

When the morning rose, they saw that the river had 
overspread the greater part of the city, and now stay- 
ed its course among the hallows of the vale. Then 
Morven said to the people, “The star kings are 
avenged, and their wrath appeased. Tarry only here 
until the waters have melted into the crevices of the 
soil.”’ And on the fourth day they returned to the city, 
and no man dared to name another, save Morven, as 
the ee 

But Morven retired to his cave, and mused deeply, 
and then assembling the peop!e he gave them new laws, 
and he made him build a mighty temple in honor of 
the stars, and made them heap within it all that the 
tribe held most precious. And he took unto him fifty 
children from the most famous of the tribe; and he 
took also ten from among the men that had served 
him best, and he ordained that they should serve the 
stars in the great temple ; and Morven was their chief. 
And he Bae away the crown they pressed upon him, 
and he choose from among the elderaa now king. And 
he ordained that henceforth the servants only of the 
stars in the great temple should elect the king and the 
rulers and hold council, and make war; but he suffered 
the king to feast, and to hunt, and to make merry in 
the banquet-halls, And Morven built altars in the 
temple, and was the first whoin the north sacrificed 
the beast and the bird, and afterwards human flesh 
upon the altars, And he drow auguries from the en- 
trails of the victims, and made schoolsfor the science 
of the prophet, and Morven’s piety was the wonder of 
the tribe, in that he refused to bea king. And Morven 
the high priest was athousand times mightier than the 
kings. He taught the people to till the ground, and to 
sow the herb, and by his wisdom, andthe valor that 
his prophecies instilled unto men, he eonqueredall the 
neighboring tribes, And the sons of Oestrich spread 
themselves over a mighty empire, and with them spread 
the name and the laws of Morven. And in every pro- 
vince which he conquered, he ordered them to builda 
temple to the stars. 

Now in his latter years there arose other prophets, for 
the world had grown wiser even by Morven’s wisdom, 
and some did say unto themselves, ‘‘Behold Morven, 
the herdsman's son, is a king of kings; this did the 
stars for their servant, shall we not also be servants to 
the stars ?”” 

And they wore black garments like Morven, and went 
about prophesying of what the stars foretold them. 
And Morven was exceeding wroth: for he, more than 
other men, knew that the prophets lied; wherefore he 
went forth against them with the ministers of the tem- 
ple, and he took them, and burnt them by a slow fire; 
for thus said Moryen to the people:—“A true prophet 
hath honor, but I only am a true prophet; to all talse 
prophets there shall be surely death.” 

And the people applauded the piety of the son of 
Osslah. 

And Morven educated the wisest of the children in 
the mysteries of the temple, so that they grew up to 
succeed him worthily. 

And he died full of years andhonor, and they carved 


‘his effigy on a mighty stone before the temple, and the | 


effigy endured for a thousand ages, and whoso looked 
on it trembled; for the face was calm with the calmness 
of unspeakable awe. 

And Morven was the first mortal of the north that 
made religion the stepping-stone to power.—Otasurety 
Morven was @ great man | 

* * * * * * * 

It was the last night of the old year, and the stars sat 
each upon his ruby throne, und watched with sleepless 
eyes upon the world. The night was dark and troubled, 
the dread winds were abroad, and fast and frequent 
hurried the clouds beneath the thrones of the kings of 
night. And ever and anon fiery meteors flashed along 
the depths of heaven, and were again swallowed up in 
the grave of darkness. But, far below his brethren, and 
with a lurid haze around his orb, sat the discontented 
star that had watched over the hunters of thenorth, 
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And on the lowest abyss of space there was spread a 
thick and mighty gloom, from which, as from a caldroa 
rose columns of wreathing smoke; andstill, when the 
great winds rested for an iustant on their paths, voices 
of wo and laughter, mingled with shrieks, were’ heard 
booming from the abyss to the upper air. 

And now, in the middest night, a vast figure rose 
slowly trom the abyss, and its wings threw blackness 
over the world. High upward to the throne of the dis- 
contented star sailed the fearful sliape, and the star 
trembled on his throne, when the form stood before 
him face to face. 

And the shape said, “ Hail, brother !—all hail 1” 

“T know thee not,”’ answered the star; “ thou art not 
the archangel that visitest the kings of night.” 

And the shape laughed loud; “Iam the fallen star 
of the morning—I am Lucifer, thy brother! Hast thou 
not, O sullen king, served me and mine ?—and hast 
thou not wrested the earth from thy Lord that sittest 
above, and given it to me, by darkening the souls of 
men with the religion of fear? Wherefore come, 
brother, come—thou has a throne prepared beside my 
ownin the flery gloom—come !—The heavens are no 
more for thee.’”’ 

Then the star rose from his throne, and descended to 
the side of Lucifer, For ever hath the spirit of discon- 
tent had sympathy with the soul of pride. And they 
sank slowly down to the gulf of gloom. 

It was the first night of the new year, and the stars 
sat, each upon his ruby throne, and watched with 
sec plees eyes upon the world, But sorrow dimmed 
the bright faces of the kings of night, for they mourned 
in silence and in fear for a fallen brother. 

And the gates of the heaven of heavens flew open with 
a golden sound, as the switt archangel fled down on 
his silent wings; and the archangel gave to each of the 
stars, as before, the message of his poh and to each 
star was his appointed charge. And when the herald- 
ry seemed done, there came a laugh from the abyss of 
gloom, and halfway from the gulf rose the lurid shape 
of Lucifer the fiend. 

“Thou countest thy flock ill,O radiant shepherd! 
Behold! one star is missing trom the three thousand 
and ten!” 

* Back to thy gulf, false Lucifer; the throne of thy 
brother hath been filled.” 

And lo! as the archangel spake, the stars beheld a 
young and all Justrous stranger on the throne of the 
erring star; and his face was so soft to look upon, that 
the dimmest of human eyes might have gazed upon ite 
splendor unabashed; but the dark fiend alone was 
dazzled by its luster, and with a yell that shook the 
flaming pillars of the universe he plunged backward 
into the gloom. 

Then, far and sweet from the arch unseen, came forth 
the Voice of God— 

“ Behold ! on the throne of the discoutented star sits 
the star ofhope; and he that breathed into mankind 
the religion of fear hath a successor in him who shall 
teach earth the religion of love.” 

And evermore the star of fear dwells with Lucifer, 
and the star of love keeps vigil in heaven! | 


CHAPTER XX, 


Gelnhausen—The Power of Love in Sanctified Places—A Por- 
trait of Frederick Barbarossa—The Ambition of Men finds 
no Adequate Sympathy in Women. 


“You made me tremble for you more than once,” 
said Gertrude to the student; “I feared you were 
about to touch upon ground really sacred, but your 
end redeemed all,’”’ Ff 

“The false religion always tries to counterfeit the 
garb, the language, the aspect of the true,” answered 
the German ; “ for that reason I purposely suffered m 
tale to occasion that very fear and anxiety you speak: 
of, conscious that the most scrupulous woule be con- 
tented when the whole was finished,” 

This German was one of a new school, of which 
England as yet knows nothing. We shall see, here- 
after, whatit will produce, i 

The student left them at Friedberg, and our travelers 
proceeded to Gelnhansen ; a spot interesting to lovers, 
for here Frederic the First was won by the beauty of 
Gela ; and, in the midst of an island vale he built 
the imperial palace—in honor of the lady of his love. 
The spot is, indeed, well chosen of itself ; the moun- 
tains of the Rhinegeburg close itin, with the 
gloom of woods, and the glancing waters of the Kinz, 

“ Still, wherever we go,"’ said Trevylyan, “we find 
all tradition is connected with love ; and history, for 
that reason, hallows less than romance,” 

“Tt is singular,” said Vane, moralizing, “that love 
makes but a small part of our actual lives, but is yet 
the master-key to our sympathies. The hardiest of us, 
who laugh uf the passion when they see it palpably be- 
fore them, are arrested by some dim tradition of its ex- 
istence inthe past. It is as if life had few opportunities 
ot bringing out certain qualities withifi us, so that they 
always remain untold and dormant, susceptible to 
thought, but deaf to action 1’ 

“You refine and mystify too much,” said Trevylyan, 
smiling ; ‘none of us have any faculty, any passion, 


| uncalled forth, if we have really loved, though but for a 


day.’ 

Gertrude smiled, and, drawing her arm within his, 
Trevylyan lett Vane to philosophize on passion; a fit 
ocenpation for one who had never felt it. 

“Here let us pause,” said Trevylyan, afterward, as 
they visited the remains of the ancient palace, and the 
sun glittered on the scene, ‘‘to recall the old chivalric 
day of the gallant Barbarossa ; let us suppose himcom- 
mencing the last great action of his life ; let us picture — 
him as setting out for the Hely Land. Imagine him 
issuing from those walls on his white Nig ore his 
fiery eye somewhat dimmed by years, and hair 
blanched ; but nobler from the impress of time itself ; 
—the clang of arms ; the tramp of steeds ; banners on 
high ; music pealing from hill to hill; the red cross 
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and the nodding plume; the sun, as now, glancing on 
yonder trees, and thence reflected from theurnis bhed 
arme of the crusaders ; but Gela’”’—— 

“Ah,” said Gertrude, “ she must be no more, for she 
would have outlived her beauty, and have found that 
glory had now no rival in his breast. Glory consoles 
men for the death of the loved; but glory is infidelity 
to the living.” 

“Nay, not so, dearest Gertrude,” said Trevylyan, 
quickly, “for my darling dream of fame is the hope of 
laying its honorsat your feet! Andif ever, in future 
years, I should rise above the herd, I should only ask 
if your step were proud, and your heart elated.” 

“I was wrong,’’ said Gertrude, with tears in her eyes, 
“and, for your sake, Lcan be ambitious.” 

Perhaps there, too, she was mistaken ; for one of the 


eommon disappoiutments of the heart is, that women | 


have so rarely asympathy in our better and higher 
aspirings. Their ambition is not for greatthings; they 
eannot understand that desire “‘ which scorns delight, 
and loves laborious days.” If they love us, they 
usually exact too much, They are jealous of the am- 
bition to which we sacrifice so largely, and which di- 
yides us from them : and they leave the stern passion 
ef great minds to the only solitude which affection 
esnnot share. To aspire is to be alone! 


CHAPTER XXI. 


View of Ehrenbreitstein—A New Alarm in Gertrude’s 
: Health—Trarbach, 

AnoTHER time our travelers proceeded from Coblentz 
to Treves, following the course of the Moselle. They 
stopped on the i lege bank below the bridge that 
unites Coblentz with the Petersberg, to linger over the 
akan view of Ehrenbreitstein, which you may there 

old, - 
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They who have loved know that thero is a diary of the 
affections, which we might keep for years without hav- 
ing occasion even to touch upon the exterior surface of 
life, our busy occupations—the mechanicai progress of 
our existence;—yet by the last are we judged, the first 
ig never known. History reveals men’s deeds, men’s 
outward characters, but not themselves. There is a secret 
self that hath its ownJife ‘‘rounded by a dream,’’ un- 
penetrated, unguessed. What passed within Trevyl- 
yan, bour after hour,as he watched over the declin- 
ing health of the only being in the world whom his 
proud heart had been everdestined to love! His real 
record of the time was marked by every cloud upon 
Gertrude’s brow, every smile of her countenance, 
every, the faintest, alteration in her disease: yet, to 
the outward seeming, all this vast current of varying 
eventful emotion lay dark and unconjectured. He 
filled up, with wonted regularity, the colorings of ex- 
istence, and amiled and moved as other men. For 
still, in the heroism with which devotion conquers 
self, he sought only to cheer and gladden the young 
heart on which he had embarked his all; and he kept 
the dark tempest of his anguish for the solitude of 
night. 

That was a peculiar doom which fate had reserved 
for him ; and casting him, in after years, on the great 
sea of public strife, it seemed as if she were resolved 
to tear from his heart all yearnings for the land. For 
him there was to be no green and sequestered spot in 
the valley of household peace. His bark was to know 
no haven, and his soul not even the desire of rest. 
For action is the Lethe in which we alone forget our 
former dreams, and the mind that, too stern not to 
wrestle with its emotion, seeks toconquer regret must 
leave itself no leisure to look behind. Who knows 
what benefits tothe world may have sprang from the 
sorrows of the benefactor? As the harwest that glad- 


It was one of those calm noonday scenes which im- | dens mankind in the suns of autumn was called forth 
Press upon us their own bright and voluptuous tran- | the rains of spring, so the griefs of youth may make the 
quility. There stood the old herdsman leaning on his | fame of maturity. 


staff, and the quiet cattle knee-deep in the gliding 
waters. Never did stream more smooth and sheen 
tWun was at that hour the surface of the Moselle, mir- 
ror the images of the pastoral lite. Beyond, the darker 
shadows of the bridge, and of the walls of Coblentz, 
fell deep over the waves, checkered by the tall sails of 
the craft that were moored around the harbor. But 
eloar against the sun rose the spires and roofs of Cob- 
Jentz, backed by many a hill sloping away to the hori- 
zon. High, dark, and massive, on the opposite bank, 
swelled the towera and rock of Ehrenbreitstein, a type 
of that great chivalrio spirit—the honor that the rock 
Srrogates for its name—which demands so many sacri- 
fices of blood and tears, but which ever creates in the 
restless heart of man a far deeper interest than the more 


Gerttrude, charmed by the beauties of the river, 
desired to continue the voyage to Mayence. The 
rich Trevylyan persuaded the physician who 
had attended her to accompany them, and they 
once more pursued their way along the banks of the 
feudal Rhine. For what the Tiber is to the classic, 
the Rhine is to the chivalricage. The steep rock and 
the dismantled tower, the massive and rude pictures- 

ue of the feudal days, constitute the great features of 
the scene ; and you might almost fancy, as you glide 
along, that you are sailing back down the river of 
Time, and the monuments of the pomp and power of 
old, rising, one after one, upon its shores | 

“There is something in travel,” said Gertrude, 
“ which constantly, even amid the most retired spots, 


peaceful scenes of life by whichitiscontrasted. There, | impresses us with the exuberance of life. We come to 
still—from the calm waiers, and the abodes of common | these quiet nooks, and find arace whose existence we 


toil and ordinary pleasure—turns the aspiring gaza!| never 


still as we gaze on that lofty and immemorial rock, we 
recall the famine and the siege ; and own that the more 
daring crimes of men have astrange privilege in hal- 
lowing the very spot which they devastate! 

Below, in green curves and mimic bays covered with 
herbage, the gradual banks mingled with the water ; 
and, just where the bridge closed, a solitary group of 
trees, standing thick and dark in the thickest shadow, 
gave that melancholy feature to the scene which re- 
sembles the one dark thought that often forces itself 
into our sunniest hours, Their boughs stirred not; 
no voice of birds broke the stillness of their gloomy 
verdure; the turned from them, as trom the mak moral 
that belongs to existence. 

In proceeding to Trarbach, Gertrude was seized with 
another of those fainting fits which had so terrified 
Trevylyan before; they stopped an hour or two at a 
little village, but Gertrude rallied with such apparent 
rapidity, and so strongly insisted on proceeding, that 
they reluctantly continued their way. This event 
would have thrown a gloom over their journey, if Ger- 
trade had not exerted herself to dispel the impression 
she had occasioned ; and so light,so cheerful, were her 
spirits, that she, for the time ut least, succeeded. 

They arrived at Lrarbach late at noon. This now 
gmall and humble town is said to have been the Thronus 
Bacchi of the ancients. From the spot where the 
travelers halted to take, as it were, their impression of 
the town, they saw before them the little hostelry, a 
poor pretender to the Thronus Bacchi, with the rude 

ign of the Holy Mother over the door. The peaked 
roof, the sunk window, the gray walls, checkered with 
the rude beams ot wood so common to the meaner 
houses on the continent, bore something of a melan- 
choly and unprepossessing espéct. Right above, with 
its Gothic windows and venerable spire, rose the 
ehurch of the town; and, crowning the summit of a 
green and almost perpendicular mountain, scowled the 
remains of one of those mighty castles, which make 
the never-failing frown on & German landscape. 

The scene was one of quiet and of gloom; the ex- 
ceeding serenity of the day contrasted, with an almost 
unpleasing brightness, the poverty of the town, the 
thinness of the population, and the dreary grandeur of 
the ruins that overhang the capital of the perished 
race of the bold Counts of Spanheim, 

They passed the night at Trarbach, and continued 
their journey next day. At Treves, Gertrude was for 
some days seriously ill; and when they returned to 
Coblentz, her disease had evidently received arapid and 
alarming increase. 


CHAPTER XXII. 


The double iam an’s Fate—Sorrow the Parent ot 
Fame—Neiderlahnstein—Dreams. 


THERE are two lives to each of us—gliding on at the 
same time, scarcely connected with each other !—the 
life of our actions—the life of our minds; the external 
and the inward history; the movements of the frame 
—tho deep and ever-restless workings of the heart; 


eamed of. In their bumble path they know the 
same passions and tread the same career as ourselyes. 
The mountains shut them out from the great world, 
but their village isa world in itself. And they know 
and need no more ofthe turbulent scenes of remote 
cities than our own planet recks of the inhabitants of 
the distant stars. What then is death, but the forget- 
fulness of some few hearts added to the general uncon- 
sciousness of our existence that pervades the universe? 
The bubble breaks in the vast desert ot the air without 
a sound.” 

“ Why talk of death ?”’ said Trevylyan, with a writh- 
ing smile ; “these sunny scenes should not call forth 
such melancholy images.’” 

“Melancholy,” repeated Gertrude, mechanically. 
“Yes, death is indeed melancholy when we areloved!” 

They stayed a short time at Neiderlahnstein, for Vane 
was anxious to examine the minerals that the Lahn 
brings into the Rhine; and the sun was waning toward 
its close as they renewed their voyage. As they sailed 
slowly on, Gertrude said, ‘‘How like a dream is this 
sentiment of existence,.when without labor or motion, 
every api ofsceneis brought before us ; and if i am 
with you, dearest, I do not feel it less resembling a 
dream, for I‘have dreamt of youlately more than ever. 
And dreams haye become part of my life itself.” 

“Speaking of dreams,” said Trevylyan, as they pur- 
sued that mysterious subject; “I once during my for- 
mer residence in Germany, fell in with a singular en- 
thusiast, who had taught himself what he termed, ‘A 
system Of dreaming.’ When he first spoke to me upon 
if, I asked him to explain what he meant, which, he 
did somewhat in the following words.” 


CHAPTER XXIII. 
The Life of Dreams, 


“Iwas born,” said he, “with many of the senti- 
ments of the poet, but without the language to express 
them; my feelings were constantly chilled by the in- 
tercourse of the actual world—my family, mere Ger- 
mans, dull and unimpassioned—had nothing in com- 
mon with me; nor did Lout of my family find those 
with whom [ could better sympathize. I was revolted 
by friendships—for they were susceptible to every 
change; I was disappointed in love—for the truth never 
approached tomy ideal. Nursed early in the lap of 
romance, enamored of the wild and the adventurous, the 
commonplaces of life were to me inexpressibly tame 
and joyless. And yet indolence, which belongs to the 
poetical character, was more inviting than that eager 
and uncontemplative action which can alone wring 
enterprise from life. Meditation was my natural ele- 
ment. I loved to spend the noon reclined by some 
shady stream, and in halfsleep, to shape images from 
the glancing sunbeams—a dim and unreal order of phi- 
losophy, that belongs to our nation—was my favorite 
intellectual pursuit. And I sought among the obscure 
and the recondite, the variety and emotion I could no4 
in the familiar. Thus constantly watching the opera- 
tions of the inner mind, it occurred to mo at last, that 


sleep haying its own world, but as yeta rude and 
fragmentary one, it might be possible to shape from its 
chaos all those combinations of beauty, of power, of 
glory, and of love which were denied to me in the 
world in which my fame walked and had its being. Se 
soon as this idea came upon me,I nursed, and cherished, 
and mused over it, till I found that the imagination be- 
gan to effect the miracle I desired, By brooding ar- 
dently, intensely, before I retired to rest, over any 
especial train of thought, over any idea creations; by 
keeping the body utterly still and gnisecank during 
the whole day; by shutting out all living adventure, 
the memory of which might perplex and interfere with 
thestream of events that I desired to pour forth into 
the wilds of sleep, I discovered at last that I could lead 
in dreamsa life solely their own, and utterly distinct 
from the life of day. Towers and palaces, all my 
heritage and seigneury, rose before me from the depths 
of night; I quaffed from jeweled cups the Falernian of 
imperial vaults, music from harps of celestial tone 
filled up the crevices of air; and the smiles of imimor- 
tal beauty flushed like sunlight over all. Thus the ad- 
venture and the glory that Icould not for my waking 
life obtain, was obtained for mein sleep, I wandered 
with the gryphon and the gnome; I sounded the horn 
at enchanted portals; I conqured in the knightly lists; 
I planted my standard over the battlement, huge as the 
painter’s birth of Bablyon itself. UY 

“ But I was afraid to call forth one shape on whose 
loveliness to pour all the hidden passion of my soul. 
I trembled lest my sleepshould present me some im- 
ago which it could never restore, and waking from 
which, even the new world! had created might be left 
desolate forever. I shuddered lest I should adore a 
vision which the first ray of morning could smite to the 
grave. 

« In this train of mind I began to ponder whether it 
might not be possible to connect dreams together; to 
supply the thread that was wanting; to make one night 
continue the history of the other, so as to bring to- 
gether the same shapes and the same scenes, and thus 
lead & connected and harmonious life, not only in the 
one halt of existence, but in the other, the richer and 
more glorious half, No sooner did this idea present 
itself to me than I burned to accomplish it. I had be- 
fore taught myself that faith is the Great creator; that 
to believe fervently is to make belief true. So J would 
not suffer my mind to doubt the practicability of its 
scheme, I shut myself up then entirely, by day, re- 
fused books, and hated the very sun, and compelled all 
my thoughts (and sleep is the mirror of thought) to 
glide in one direction, the direction of my dreams, so 
that from night to night the imagination might keep 
up the thread of action, and I might thus lie down full 
of the past dreams and confident of the sequel. Not for 
one day only, or for one month, did I pursue this 
system, but! continued it zealously and sternly till at 
length it began to succeed. Who'shall tell,” cried the 
enthusiast—I sea him now with his deep, bright, 
sunken eyes, and his wild hair thrown backward trem 
his brow—‘ the rapture I experienced, when first, 
faintly and half distinct, I perceived the harmony I 
had invoked dawn upon my dreams? At first there 
was only o partial and desultory connection between 
them; my eye recognized certain shapes, my ear cer- 
tain tones common to each; by degrees these augmented 
in number, and were moredefinedin outline. Atlength 
one tair face broke forth from: among the ruder forms, 
and night after night appeared mixing with them for a 
moment and then-vanishing, just as the mariner watch- 
es,in a clouded sky, the moon shining through tho 
drifting rack, and quickly gone. My curiosity waa 
now vividly excited; the face, with its lustrous eyes 
and seraph features, roused all the emotions that no 
living shape had called forth. I became enamored of a 
dream, and as the statue to the Cyprian was my cre- 
ation to me; so from this intentand unceasing passion, 
Tat length worked out my reward, My dream became 
more palpable; I spoke with it; I knelt to it; my lips 
were pressed with its own; we exchanged the vows of 
love, and morning only separated us with the certainty 
that at night we should meet again. Thus, then,” 
continued my visionary, “1 commenced a history ut- 
terly separate from the history of the world, and it 
went on alternately with my harsh and chilling history 
of the day, equally regular and equally continuous, 
And what, you ask, was that history? Methought I 
was a prince in some southern island, that had no 
features in common with the colder north of my na- 
tive home. By day I looked upon the dull wails of 
a German town, and saw homely or squalid forms 
passing before me; the sky was dim and thesun cheer- 
less. Night came on with her thousand stars, and 
brought me the dews of sleep. Then suddenly there 
wasanew world; the richest fruits hung from the 
trees in clusters of gold and{purple. 
quaint fashion of the sunnier climes, with spiral min- 
arets and glittering cupolas, were mirrored upon vast 
lakes sheltered by the palm-tree and banana, The sun 
seemed of a different orb, so mellow and gorgeous were 
his beams ; birds and winged things of all hues fintter- 
ed in the shining air; the faces and garments of men 
were not of the northern region of the world, and their 
voices spoke atongue which, strabge at first, by de- 
grees I interpreted. Sometimes I made war upon 
neighboring kings: sometimes I chased the spotted 
pard through the vast gloomjof oriental forests; my 
life was at once alife of entekprise and pomp. But 
above all there was the history of my love! I thought 
there were a thousand difficulties in the way of attain- 
ing its possession. Many were the rocks I had to scale, 
and the battles to wage, and the fortresses to storm, in 
order to win her as my bride. But at last,” continued 
the enthusiast, “she 7s won, she is my own! Time in 
this wild world, which I visit nightly, passes not so 
slowly asin this, and yet an hour may be the same asa 
year. This continuity of existence, this successive 
series of dreams, 80 different from the broken inco- 
herence of other men’s sleep, at times bewilders ne 
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with strange and suspicious thoughts. What if this 
wlorious sleep bea real life, and this dull waking the 
truerepose? Why not? What is there more faithful 
in the one than in the other? And there have I gar- 
nered and collected all of pleasure that 1 am capable of 
leeling. .I seek nojoy in this world—I form no ties, I 
feast not, nor love, nor make merry—lam only im- 
patient till the hour when I may re-enter my royal 
realms and pour my renewed delight into the bosom of 
my brightideal. There then have I found all that the 
world denied me; there have I realized the yearning 
and the aspiration wihin me; there have I coined the 
untold poetry into the felt—the seen!’’ 

{ found, continued Trevylyan, that this tale was cor- 
roborated by inquiry into the visionary’s habits. He 
shunned society ; avoided all unnecessary movement 
of excitement. He fared with rigid abstemiousness, 
and only appeared to feel pleasure as the day departed, 
and the hour of return to his imaginary kingdom ap- 
proached, He always retired to rest punctually ata 
certain hour, and would sleep so soundly, that a can- 
non fired under his window would not arousehim. He 
never, Which may seen singular, spoke or moved much 
in his sleep, but wus peculiarly calm, almost to the 
appearance of lifelessness ; but, discovering once that be 
had been watched in sleep, he was wont afterward 
carefully to secure the chamber from intrusion. His 
victory over the natural incoherence of sleep had, when 
I first knew him, lasted for some years ; possibly what 
imagination first produced was afterward continued by 
habit. 

Isaw him again afew months subsequent to this 
confession, and he seemed tome much changed. His 
health was broken, and his abstraction had deepened 
into gloom. 

I questioned him of the cause of the alteration, and 
he answered me with great reluctance : 

“She is dead,’ said he; ‘my realms are deso- 
late A serpent stung her, and she died in these 
very arms. Vainly, when I started from my sleep in 
horror and despair, vainly did I say to myself—This is 
but adream. Ishall see her again. <A vision cannot 
die! Hath it flesh that decays ? is it not a spirit—bod- 
iless—indissoluble? With what terrible anxiety I 
awaited the night. Again I slept, and the prEeam lay 
again before me—dead and withered. Even the ideal 
can vanish. I assisted in the burial ; I laid her-in the 
earth ; Iheaped the monumental mockery over her 
form. And never since hath she, or aught like her, re- 
visited my dreams. Isee her only whenI wake; thus 
to wake is indeed to dream! Bnut,’’ continued the 
visionary in a solemn yoice, “I feel myself departing 
from this world, and with a féarful joy; for I think 
there may be a land beyond eyen the land of sleep, where 
I shall: see her again—a land in which a vision itself 
may be restored.” 

And in truth, concluded Trevylyan, the dveamer 
died shortly afterward, suddenly, and in his sleep. One 
of those strange dreams that ever and anon perplex 
with dark bewilderment the history of men ; and which 
did actually with him what fate hath metaphorically 
with so many, made his existence, his love, his power, 
and his death, the results of a delusion, and the pro- 
duce of a dream ! 

“There are indeed singular varieties in life,” said 
Vane, who had heard the latter part of Trevylyan’s 
story; “and could the German have bequeathed to us 
his art, what a refuge should we not possess from the 
ills of earth! The dungeon and disease, poverty, afilic- 
tion, shame, would cease to be the tyrants of our lot; 
and to sleep weshould confine our history and transter 
our emotions.” 

“But most of all,” said Treyylyan, “would it be a 
science worth learning to the poet, whose yery nature 
is a pining for the ideal—for that which earth has not 
—for that which the dreamer found. Ah, Gertrude,” 
whisperedthe lover “what his kingdom and his bride 
were to him, art thou to mel” 


” 


CHAPTER XXIy. 
The brothers. 


THe banks of the Rhine now shelved away into 
sweeping plains, and on their right rose the once im- 
perial city of Boppart. In no journey ofsimilar length 
do you meet with such striking instances of the muta- 
bility and shifts of power. To find, asin the Memphian 
Egypt, a city sunk into a heap of desolate ruins; the 
hum, the roar, the mart of nations hushed into the 
silence of ancestral tombs, is less humbling to our hu- 
man yanity than to mark, as along the Rhine, the kingly 
city, dwindled into the humble town or the dreary yil- 
Jage ; decay without its grandeur, change without the 
awe ofits solitude! On the site on which Drusus raised 
his Roman tower, and the kings of the Franks their 
palaces, trade now dribbles into tabacéo-pipes, and 
transforms into an excellent cotton-factory the antique 
nunnery of Koningsberg! So beit; itis the progres- 
sive order of things—the world itself will soon be one 
excellent cotton-factory. 

“Look!” said Trevylyan, as they sailed on, ‘at yon- 
der mountain, with its two traditionary castles of Lieb- 
enstein and Sternfels.”’ 

Massive and huge the ruins swelled above the green 
rock, at the foot of which lay, in happier secturity from 
time ang change, the clustered cottages of the peasant, 
with a single spire rising above the quiot village. 

“Is there not, Albert, a celebrated legend attached 
to those castles?” said Gertrude. “TI think I remem- 
ber to have heard their name in connection with your 
profession of tale-teller,” 

“Yes,” said Trevylyan, ‘the story relates to the last 
lords of those shattered towers, and ’’—— 

“You will sit here near to me, and begin,” inter. 
rupted Gertrude, in her tone of child-like command— 
“ome.” 
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THE BROTHERS 
A TALE.* 


You must imagine, then, dear Gertrude, said Tre- 
vylyan, a beautiful summer day, and by the same fac- 
ulty, that none possesses so richly as yourself, for it 
is you who can kindle something of that divine spark 
even in me, you must rebuild these shattered towers 
in the pomp of old; raise the gallery and the hall; 
man the battlement with warders, and give the proud 
banners of ancestral chivalry to wave upon the walls. 
But above, sloping half-down the rock, you must fancy 
the hanging gardens of Liebenstein, redolent with 
flowers, and basking in the noonday sun. 

On the greenest turf, underneath an oak, there sat 
three persons in the bloom of youth. Two of the 
three were brothers; the third was an orphan girl, 
whom the lord of the opposite tower of Sternfels had 
bequeathed to the protection of his brother, the chief 
of Liebenstein, The castle itself and the demesne that 
belonged to it passed away from the female line, and 
became the heritage of Otho, the orphan’s cousin, and 
the younger of the two brothers now seated on the 
turf. 

‘¢And O,’’ said the elder, whose name was Warbeck, 
“you have twined a chaplet for my brother; have you 
not, dearest Leoline, a simple flower forme ?”’ 

The beautiful orphan—(for beautiful she was, Ger- 
trude, as the heroine of the tail you bid me tell ought 
to be—should she not have to the dreams of my fancy 
your lustrous hair, and your sweet smile, and your 
eyes of blue, that are never, never silent? Ah, pardon 
me, that in a former taleI denied the heroine the 
beauty of your face, and remember that, to atone for 
it, I endowed her with the beauty of your mind)—the 
beautiful orphan blushed to her temples, and culling 
from the flowérs in her lap the freshest of the roses, 
began weaving them into a wreath for Warbeck. 

“Tt would be better,’ said the gay Otho, ‘to make 
my sober brother achaplet of the rue and cypress; the 
roso is much too bright a flower for so serious a 
knight.” 

Leoline held up her hand reprovingly. 

“Let him laugh, dearest cousin,’’ said Warbeck, 
gaziug passionately on her changing cheek; ‘and 
thou, Leoline, believe that the silent stream runs the 
deepest.’’ 

At this moment they heard the voice of the old chief, 
their father, calling aloud for Leoline ; for ever, when 
he returned from the chase, he wanted her gentle pres- 
ence; and the hall was solitary to him if the light 
sound of her step and the music of her yoice were not 
heard in welcome. 

Leoline hastened to her guardian, and the brothers 
were left alone, 

Nothing could be more dissimilar than the features 
and the respective characters of Otho and Warbeck. 
Otho’s countenance was flushed with the brown hues 
of health ; his eyes were of the brightest hazel; his 
dark hair wreatbed in short curls round his open and 
fearless brow ; the jest ever echoed on his lips, and his 
step was bounding as the foot of the hunter of the 
Alps. Bold and light was his spirit; and if at times 
he betrayed the haughty insolence of youth, he felt 
generously, and though not ever ready to confess sor- 
row for a fault, he was at least ready to brave peril for 
a friend. 

But Warbeck’s frame, though of equal strength, was 
more slender in its proportions than that of his 
brother; the fair long hair, that characterized his 
northern race, hung on either side of a countenance 
calm and pale, and deeply impressed with thought, 
even to sudnuess. His features, more majestic and 
regular than Otho's, rarely varied in their expression. 
More resolute even than Otho, he was less impetuous ; 
more impassioned, he was less capricious. 

The brothers remained silent after Leoline had left 
them. Otho carelessly braced on his sword, that he 
had laid aside on the grass ; but Warbeck gathered up 
the flowers that had been touched by the soft hand of 
Leoline, and placed them in his bosom, 

The action disturbed Otho; he bit his lip and 
changed color; at length he said, with a fored laugh : 

“Tt must be confessed, brother, that you carry your 
affection for our fair cousin to a degree that even rela- 
tionship seems scarcely to warrant.” 

“Tt is true,” said Warbeck, calmly, “I love her with 
a love surpassing that of blood.” 

“How,” said Otho, flercely, ‘do you dare to think 
of Leoline as a bride ?” 

“Dare !’’ repeated Warbeck, turnjng yet paler than 
his wonted hue. 

“Yes, I have said the word! Know, Warbeck, that I, 
too, love Leoline; I, too, claim heras my bride; and 
never, while Ican wield a sword, never, while I wear 
the spurs of knighthood, will I render my claim to a 
lving rival. Even,” he added, (sinking bis voice,) 
“though that rival be my brother !’ 

Warbeck answered not; his very soul seemed 
stunned ; he gazed long and wistfully on his brother, 
and then, turning his face away, ascended the rock 
without uttering a single word. 

This silence startled Otho. Accustomed to vent ev- 
ery emotion of his own, he could not comprehend the 
forbearance of his brother; he knew his high aud 
brave nature too well to imagine that it arose from 
fear. Might it not be contempt,.or might he not, 
at this moment, intend to seek their father ; and, the 
first to proclaim his love for the orphan, advance, 
also, the privilege of the elder born? As these sus- 

icions flashed across him, the haughty Otho strode to 
his brother's side, and laying his hand on his arm, said ; 

“Whither goest thou? and dost thou consent to sur- 
render Leoline ?”’ 

“Does she love thee, Otho,’’ answered Warbeck, 
breaking silence at last, and his voice spoke so deep an 
——— 


* This tale is, in reality, founded on the beautiful traditi 
whick tolongs to Liebenstein and Sternfels, oe! 


anguish, that it arrested the passions of Otho, even af 
their height. 

“It is thou who art now silent,” continued Warbeck ; 
4 Page doth she love thee, and bas her lip confessed 

“‘T have believed that she loved me,” faltered Otho; 
“but she is of maiden bearing, and her lip, atleast, has © 
never told it.” » 

“nough,” said Warbeck, “release your hold.” 

“Stay,”’ said Otho, his suspicions returning ; * stay— 
yet one word; dost thou seek my father? He ever 
honored thee more than me ; wilt thou own to him thy 
love, andinsist on thy right of birth? By my soul 
raps hope of heayen, do it, and one of us two must 

‘a ”y 

“Poor boy,’ answered Warbeck, bitterly, “ how little 
thou canst read the heart of one who loves truly. 
Thinkest thou I would wed her if she loved thee? 
Thinkest thou I could, even to be blest myself, give 
her one moment's pain? Out on the thought— 
away |’ 

“Then wilt not thou seek our father?” said Otho, 
abashed, 

“ Qur father !—has our father the keeping of Leoline’s 
affection?” answered Warbeck; and shaking off hia 
brother's grasp, he sought the way to the castle. 

As he entered the hall, the voice of Leoline thrilled 
upon him ; she was singing to the old chief one of the 
simple ballads ofthe time, that the warrior and the 
hunter loved to hear. He paused lest he should break 
the spell, (aspell stronger than a sorcerer’s to him,) and 
gazing upon Leoline’s beautiful form, hid heart sank 
within him. His brother and himself had each that 
day, as they satin the gardens, given her a flower; Ags 
flower was the freshest and the rarest ; his he saw not 
—but she wore his brother’s in her bosom! 

The chief, luaJed by the music, and wearied with the 
toils of the chase, sank into sleep as the song ended, 
and Warbeck, coming forward, motioned to Leoline to 
follow him. He passed into a retired and solitary 
walk, and when they were a little distance from the 
castle, Warbeck turned round, and taking Leoline’s 
hand gently, said: 

“Let us rest here for one moment, dearest'cousin ; I 
have much on my heart to say to thee.’’ 

“And what is there,”’ answered Leoline, as they sat 
on a mossy bank, with the broad Rhine glancing be- 
low ; “ what is there that my kind Warbeck would ask 
ofme? Ah! would it might be some favor, something 
in poor Leoline’s power to grant; for ever from my 
birth you have been to me most tender, most kind. 
You, I have often heard them say, taught my first steps 
to walk; you formed my infant lips into lauguage ; and 
in after years, when my wild cousin was far away in 
the forests at the chase. you woul: brave his gay jeat, 
and remain at home, lest Leoline should be weary in 
the solitude. Ah, would Icould repay you!” 

Warbeck turned away his cheek ; his heart was very 
full, and it was some moments before he summoned 
courage to reply. 

‘My fair cousin,” said he, those were happy days ; 
but they were the days of childhood, New carer and 
new thoughts have how eome onus. Butlamstill thy 
friend, Leoline, and still thon wilt confide in me thy 
young sorrows and thy young hopes, as thou ever 
didst. Wilt thou not, Leoline ?” 

“Canst thou ask me?” said Leoline; and Warbeck, 
gazing on her face, saw, that though her eyes were full 
of tears, they yet looked steadily upon his; and he 
knew that she loved him only as a sister. 

He sighed, and pansed again ere he > resumed. 
“Enough,” saidhe; “now to my task, Once on 
time, dear cousin, there lived among these mountains 
a certain chief who had two sons, and an orphan like 
thyself dwelt alsoin his halls. And the elder son— 
but no matter, let us not waste words on him/—the 
younger son, then, loved the orphan dearly—more 
dearly than cousins love; and fearful of retusal, ho 
prayed the elder one to urge his suit to the orphan, 
Leoline, my taleis done. Canst thou not love Othe ag 
he loves thee ?”” 

And now, lifting his eyes to Leoline, he saw that she 
trembled violently, and her cheek was covered with 
blushes, 

“Say,” continued he, mastering himself; “is not 
that flower (his present) a token that he is chiefly in 
thy thoughts?” 

“Ah, Warbeck { do not deem me ungrateful that 7 
wear not yours also: but”—— 

“ Tush !” said Warbeck, hastily; “Iam but as th 
brother, is not Otho more? He is young, brave, and 
beautiful. God gratit that he may deserve thee, if 
thou givest him so rich a gift as thy affections.”? 

“T saw less of Otho in my childhood,” said Leoline, ~ 
evasively ; “therefore, his kindness of late yeara 
seemed stranger to me than thine.’? ay 

“And thou wilt not reject then him? Thou wilt be 
his bride ?”’ J 

“And thy sister,” answered Leoline. 

“Bless thée, mine own dear cousin; one brother's 
kiss then, and farewell! Otho shall thank thee for 
himself.” . 

He kissed her forehead calmly, and turning away, 
plunged into the thicket; then—nor till then, he gave 
vent tosuch emotions as, had Leoline seen them, 
Otho’s suit; had been lost forever; tor passionately, 
deeply as in her fond and innocent heart she loved 
pag) the happiness of Warbeck was not less dear to 

er. ’ 

When the young knight had recovered his self-pos- 
session he wentin search of Otho. He found tim 
alone in the wood, leaning with folded arms against a 
tree, and gazing moodily on the ground. Warbeck’s 
noble heart was touched at his brother's dejection. 

«Cheer thee, Otho,” said he; “I bring thee no bad 
tidings; I have seen Leoline—I have conversed with 
her—nay, start not—she loves thee; she is thine |” 

« Generous—generous Warbeck!’’ exclaimed Otho; 
and he threw himself on his brother’s neck. “No 


brother, did not ventura to oppose it. 
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no,” said he, “ this must not be; thou hast the elder 
claim, Iresign her to thee. Forgive me my way. 
wardness, brother, forgive me!” 

“Think of the past no more,” said Warbeck; “ the 
love of Leoline is an excuse for greater offenses ‘than 
thine: and now, be kind to her; her nature is soft and | 
keen. J know her well; for I have studied her faintest 
wish. Thou art hasty and quick of ire; but remem- 
bor, thata word wounds where loveis deep. For my 
sake as for hers, think more of her happiness than | 
thine own; bow seck her—she waits to hear from thy | 
lips the tale that sounded cold upon mine.” 

With that he lett his brother, and, once more re- | 
entering the castle, he went into the hall of his an- | 
cestors. His father still slept; he put his hand on his 
gray hair, and blessed him; then stealing up to his 
chamber, he braced on his helm and armor, and 
thrice kissing the Milt of his sword, said with a flushed 
cheek ; 

“Henceforth be thou my bride!” Then passing from | 
the castle, he sped by the most solitary paths down the | 
rock, gained the Rhine, and hailing one of the numer- | 
ous fishernien of the river, won the opposite shore; 
and alone, but not sad, for his high heart supported 
him, and Leoline at least was happy, he hastened to 
Frankfort. 

The town was all gayety and life, arms clanged at | 
every corner, the sound of martial music, the wave of | 
banners, the glittering of plumed casques, the neigh- 
ing of war-steeds, all united to stir the blood and in- 
flame the sense. St. Bertrand had lifted the sacred | 
eross along the shores of the Rhine, and* the streets of | 
Frankfort witnessed with what success | 

On that same day Warbeck assumed the sacred badge, 
and was enlisted among the knights of the Emperor 
Conrad, 

We must suppose some time to have elapsed, and Otho 
and Leoline were not yet wedded; forin the first fervor 
of his gratitude to his brother, Otho had proclaimed 
to his father and to Leoline the conquest Warbeck had 
obtained over himself; and Leoline, touched to the 
heart, would not consent that the wedding should take 
place immediately. ‘‘Let him, at least,” said she, 
“not be insulted by a premature festivity, and give 
him time, among the lofty beauties he will gaze upon 
in afar country. to forget, Otho, that he ones loved her 
who is the beloved of thee.” 

The old chief applauded this delicacy; and even 
Otho, in the first flush of his feelings toward his 
They settled, 
then, that the marriage should take place at the end of 
a year. 

Months rolled away, and an absent and moody gloom 
settled upon Otho’s brow. In his excursions with his 

ay companions among the neighboring towns, he 
bance of nothing but the glory of the crusaders, of the 
homage paid to the heroes of the cross by the courts 
they visited, of the adventure of their life, and the ex- 
citing spirit that animated their war. In fact, neither 
minstrel or priest suffered the theme to grow cold; and 
the fame of those who had gone forth to the holy strife 
gave at once emulation and -discontent to the youths 
who had remained behind. 

Among the companions of Otho was one who pos- 
sessed a singular sway over him. He was a knight of 
that mysterious order of the Temple, which exercised 
at one time so great a command over the minds of 
men. 

A-severe and dangerous wound in a brawl with an 
English knight had confined the Tempier at Frankfort, 
and ptevented his joiniug the crusade. wt eo his 
slow recovery he had formed an intimacy with Otho, 
and taking up his residence at the castie of Lieben- 
stein, had been struck with the beauty of Leoline. 
Prevented by his oath from marriage, he allowed him- 
self a double license in love, and doubted not, could he 
disengage the young knight from his betrothed, that 
she would add a new conquest to the many he had al- 
ready achieved. Artfully, therefore, he painted to 
Otho the various attractions of the holy cause; and, 
above all, he failed not to describe, with glowing colors, 
the beauties, who, in the gorgeous east, distinguished 
with a prodigal favor the warriors, of the cross. Dow- 
Ties, unknown inthe more sterilé mountains of the 
Rhine, accompanied the hand of these beauteous mai- 
dens, and even a prince’s daughter was not deemed, he 
said, too lotty a marriage for the heroes who might win 
kingdoms for themselves. ' : 

“To me,” said the Templar, “such hopes are eter: 
nally denied. Butyou, were you notalready betrothed, 
what fortunes miyzht await you!” 

By such discourses the ambition of Otho was per- 
petually aroused; they served to deepen his discontent 
at his present obscurity, and to convert to distaste the 
only solace it afforded in the innocence gnd affection of 
Leotine. 

One night, a minstrel sought shelter from the storm 
in the halls of Liebenstein. His visit was welcomed 
by the chief, and he repaic the hospitalityhe had re- 


received by the exercise of hisart. He sang of the chase, 


and the gaunt hound started from the hearth. Hae sang 
of love, and Otho, forgetting his restless dreams, ap- 
proached to Leoline, and laid himself gt her fect, 
Louder, then, and louder rose the Strain. The minstrel 


"sang of war; ho painted the feats Of the crusaders: he | 


plunged into the thickest of the battle;* the steed | 
neighed; the trumpet Sounded; and you might have 
heard the ringing of the steel. But when he came 
to signalize the names of the boldest knights, high 


| shall not every voice from Palestine strike shame into 


“T, myself, am but just from Palestine, brave chief 
and noble maiden. I saw the gallant knight of Lieben- 
stein at the right hand of the imperial Conrad. And 
he, ladye, was the only knight whom admiration shone 
upon withoutenvy,itsshadow. Whothen,” continued 
the minstrel, once more striking his harp, “ who then 
would remain inglorious in the hall? Shall not the 
banners of his sires reproach him as they wave; and 


his soul?” 

‘Right !” cried Otho, suddenly, and flinging him- 
self at the feet of hisfather. “Thou hearest what my | 
brother has done, and thine aged eyes weep tears of | 
joy. Shall Z only dishonor thine old age with arusted 
sword? No! grant me like my brother to go forth } 
with the heroes of the cross!” 

“Noble youth,” cried the harper, ‘‘ therein speaks 
the soul of Sir Warbeck; hear him, sir knight; hear the 
noble youth.” 

“ The voice of heaven cries aloud in his voice,” said 
the Templar, solemnly. 

‘*My son, I cannot chide thine ardor,” said the old 
chief, raising him with trembling hands: “ but Leoline, 
thy betrothed !” 

Pale asastatute, with ears that doubted their sense 
as they drank in the cruel words of her lover, stood | 
the orphan. Sho did not speak, shescarcely breathed; | 
she sank into herseat, and gazed upon the ground, till, 
at the speech of the chief, both maiden pride and 
pei tenderness restored her conciousness, and she 
said: 

“TJ, uncle! shall Zbid Otho stay, when his wishes 
bid him depart!" 

‘‘He will return to thee, noble ladye, covered with 
glory,’’ said the harper: but Othosaid no more, The 
touching voice of Leoline went to his soul: he re- 
sumed his seat in silence; and Leoline, going up to 
him, whispered gently, “ Act as though I were not;” 
and left the hall to commune with her heart and to 
weep alone. 

“T can wed her before I go,” said Otho, suddenly, as 
he sat that night in the Templs 


r’s chamber. j 
“Why, that is true! and leave thy bridein the first | 
week—a hard trial.’’ 
“ Better than incur the chance of never calling her | 
mine. Dear,'kind, beloved Leoline !"’ | 


“ Assuredly she deserves all from thee: and, indeed, | 
it is no small sacrifice, at thy years and with thy mein, 
to renounce forever all interest among the noble 
maidens thou wilt visit. Ah, from the galleries of 
Constantinople what eyes will look down on thee, and 
what ears, learning that thou art.Otho the bridegroom, 
will turn away, caring for thee no more. A _bride- 
groom without a bride! Nay,man, much as the cross 
wants warriors, I am enough thy friend to tell thee, if 
thou weddest, stay peaceably at home, and forget in 
the chase the labors of war, from which thou wouldst 
strip the ambition of love.” | 

**T would I knew what was best,’’ said Otho, irreso- | 
Intely. “* My brother—ha, shall he forever outshine 
ihe !—but Leoline, how will she grieve—she who left 
him for me!” 

“Was that thy fault?” said the Templar, gayly. 
“Tt may many times chance to thee again to be pre- 
ferred to another. Troth,it is a sin that the con- 
science may walk lightly enough under. But sleep on 
it, Otho: my eyes grow heavy.” 

The next day Otho sought Leoline, and proposed to 
her that their wedding should precede his parting, but 
so embarrassed was he, so divided between two wishes, 
that Leoline, offended, hurt, stung by his coldness, re- 
fused the proposal at once; she left him lest he should 
see her weep, and then—then she repented eyen of her 
just pride! 

But Otho, striving to appease his conscience with 
the belief that hers now was thé sole fault, busied him- 
self in preparations for his departure. Anxious to out- 
shine his brother, he departed not as Warbeck, alone 
and unattended, but levying all the horse, men: and 
money that his domain of Sternfels—which he had not 
yet tenanted—would afford, he repared to Franktort at 
the head of a glittering troop. i 


The Templar, affecting a relapse, tarried behind, and 
promised to join him at that Constantinople of which 
he had so loudly boasted. Meanwhile he devoted his 
whole powers of pleasing to console the unhappy | 
orphan. The force of her simple love was, however, | 
stronger than all his arts, Tn vain he insinuated doubts 
of Otho; she refused to hear them; in vain he poured, 
with the softest accents, into her ear the witchery of 
flattery and song; she turned heedlessly away; and 
only pained by the courtesies that had so little resem- 
blance to Otho, she shut herself up in her chamber, 
and pined in solitude for her forsaker. 

The Templar now resoived to attempt darker arts to 
obtain power over her, when fortunately he was sum- 
moned suddenly away by @ mission from the grand | 
master, of so high import that it could not be resisted 
by a passion stronger in his breast than love—the pas- 
sion of ambition, He lett the castle to its solitude; 
and Otho peopling it no more with his gay companions, | 
no solitude cowld be more unfrequently disturbed. 


Meanwhile though, ever and anon, the fame of War. 
beck reached their ears, itcame unaccompanied with | 
that of Otho; of him they heard no tidings; and thus | 
the love of the tender orphan was kept alive by the per- 
petual restlessness of fear. At length the old chief 
died, and Leoline was left utterly alone. 


among the loftiest sounded the name of Sir Warbeck of 
Liebenstein. Thrice had he saved the imperial banner: 
two chargers slain beneath him, he had covered their 
bodies with the fiercest of the foe. Gentle in the tent 


and terrible in the fray, the minstrel should forget his 
craft ere the Rhine should forget its hero. 
started from his seat. 
hand. 

me peak, you have seen him; he lives, he is honor- 
1 hed 


The chief 
Leoline clasped the minstrel’s 


One evening as she sat with her maidens in the hall, 
the ringing of asteed’s hoofs was heard in the outer 
court; a horn sounded, the heayy gates were unbarred, 
and a knight of a stately mien and covered with the red 
mantle of the cross, entered the hall; he stopped for 


| echoof many alaugh and peal of merriment. 


unlike Otho’s, had never changed or been clouded in 
its aspect to her. 

“The war is suspended for the present,” said he; «T 
learned my father’s death, and I have returned home to 
hang up my banner in the hall, and spend my days in 
peace.” 

Time and the life of camps had worked their change 
upon Warbeck’s face; the fair hair, deepened in its 
shade, was worn from the temples, and disclosed one 
scar that rather aided the beaty of a countenance tliat 
had always something high and martial inits character; 
but the calm it once wore had settled down into sad- 
ness; he conversed more rarely than before, and though 
he smiled not less often, or less kindly, the smile had 
more of thought, and the kindness had forgot its pas- 
sion. He had apparently conquered a love that was so 
early crossed, but not that fidelity of remembrance 
which made Leoline dearer to him than all others, and 
forbade him to replace the images he had grayen upon 
his soul, 

The orphan's lips trembled with the name of Otho, 
butacertain recollection stifled even heranxicty. War- 
beck hastened to forestall her questions. 

“Otho was well,” he said, “and sojourning at Con- 
stantinople; he had lingered there so long that the 
crusade had terminated without his aid; doubtless now 
he would speedily return—a month, a week, nay, a day, 
might restore him to her side.” 

Leoline was inexpressiblyl consoled, yet something 
seemed untold. Why, so eager for the strife of the sa- 
cred tomb, had he thus tarried at Constantinople? She 
wondered, she wearied conjecture, but she did not dare 
to search farther. 

The generous Warbeck concealed from her that Otho 
led a life of the most reckless and indolent dissipation, 
wasting his wealth in the pleasures of the Greek court, 
and only oecupying his ambition with the wild schemes 
of founding a principality in those foreign climes, 
which the enterprises of the Nornian Adventurers had 
rendered so allpring to the knightly bandits of the 
age. 

The cousins resumed their old friendship, and War- 
beck believed that it was friendship alone. They 
walked again among the gardensin which their child- 
hood had strayed; they sat again on the green turf 
whereon they had woven flowers; they looked down on 
the eternal mirror of the Rhine; ah, could it have re- 
flected the same unawakened freshness of their life's 
early spring! 

Months rolled on, when suddenly a vague and fearful 
rumor reached the castle of Liebenstein. Otho was re- 
turning home to the neighboring tower of Sternfels; 
but not alone. He brought back with him a Greek 
bride of surprising beauty, and endowed with almost 
regal wealth, Leoline was the first to discredit the ru- 
mor—Leoline was soon the only one who disbelieved. 

Bright in the summer noon flashed the array of 
horsemen; far up thesteep ascent wound the gorgeous 
calyacade; the lonely towers of Liebenstein heard the 
Otho 


bore home his bride to the hall of Sternfels. 
That night there was agreat banquet in Otho’s cas- 


swelled loud and ceaselessly within. 

By the side of Otho, glittering with the prodigal jow- 
els of the east, sat the Greek. Her dark locks, her 
flashing eye, the false colors of her complexion dazzled 
ans eyes of her guests. On her left hand sat the Tem- 
plar. 

“By the holy rood!’ quoth the Templar, gayly, 
though he crossed himself as he spoke, “ we shall scare 
the owls to-night on those grim towers of Liebenstein. 
Thy grave brother, Sir Otho, will have much to do to 
comfort his cousin, when she sees what a gallant lifa 
she would have led with thee.” 

“Poor dameel !? said tho Greek, with affected pity 
“doubtless she will now be reconciled to the rejected, 
one. I hear heis a knight of a comely mien,” 

“Peace!’’ said Otho, sternly and quaffing a large 
goblet of wine. 

The Greek bit her lip, and glanced meaningly at the 
Templar, who returned the glance. 

“Naught but a beauty such as thine can win my par- 
don,” said Otho, turning to his bride, and gazing pas- 
sionately in her face. 

The Greek amiled. 

Well sped the feast, the laugh deepened, the wine 
circled, when Otho's eyes rested on a guest at the bot- 
tom of the board, whose figure was mantled from head 
to foot, and whose face was covered. by a dark vail. 


courteous at our revel; will the stranger youchsafe to 
unmask ?”” “ 

‘These words turned all eyes to the figure, and they 
who sat next it perceived that it trembled. violently; 
at lenythit rose, and walking slowly, but with grace, 
to the fair Greek, it laid beside her @ wreath of flowers, 

“It is a simple gift, ladye,” said the stranger, in a 
voice of such sweetness, that the rudest guest was 
touched by it. “But it is all I can offer, and the bride 
of Otho should not he without a gift at my hands. May 
ye both be happy!” 

With these words'the stranger turned and passed 
from the hell silent as a shadow. 

“ Bring back the stranger !” cried the Greek, recoyer- 
ing her surprise. Twenty guests sprang np to obey 
her mandate. 

‘No, no!” said Otho, waving his hand impatiently; 
“touch hor not, heed her not, at your peril.” 

The Greek bent over the flowers to conceal her an- 
ger, and from among them dropped the broken half of 
aring. Othorecognized it at once; it was the half of 
that ring which he had broken with his betrothed. 
Alas, he required not such a sign to convince him that 


one moment at the entrance, as if overpowered by his 
emotions; in the next he had clasped Leoline.to his 


breast ! 


that figure,so full of ineffable grace, that touching 
voice, that simple action so tender in its sentiment, 
that gift, that blessing, came only from the forsaken 


“Dost thou not recognise thy cousin Warbeck?” He | and forgiving Leoline! 


doffed his casque, and she saw that majestic brow which, 


But Warbeck, alone in his solitary tower, paced to 


tle; thelights shone from every casement, and music’ 


‘‘ Beshrew me,’ said he aloud; “but this is scarce’ 


ad 


THE PILGRIMS OR THE RHINE, 


and fro with agitated steps. Deep, undying wrath at 
his brother’s baseness, mingled with one burning, one 
delicious hope, He confessed now that he had deceived 
himself when he thought his passion was no more; 
was there any longer a bar to his union with Leoline? 

In that delicacy which was breathed into him by his 
love, he had foreborne to seek, or to offer her the insult 
ofcoensolation. He felt that the shock should be borne 
alone, and yet he pined, he thirsted to throw himself 
at her feet. 

Nursing these contending thoughts he was aroused 
by a knock at his door; he opened it—the passage was 
thronged by Leoline’s maidens; pale, anxious, weep- 
ing. Leoline had left the castle, but with one female 
attendant; none knew whither—they knew too soon, 
From the hall of Sternfels she had passed over in the 
dark and inclement night, to the valley in which the 
convent of Bornhofen offered to the weary of spirit 
and the broken of heart a refuge at the shrino of God, 

At daybreak the next morning, Warbeck was aft the 
convent’s gate. Hesaw Leoline; what a change one 
night of suffering had made in that face, which was the 
fountain of all loveliness to him. He clasped her in his 
arms; he wept; he urged all that love could urge; he 
besought her to accept that heart which had never 
wronged her memory by athought. ‘‘O Leoline, didst 
thou not say once that these arms nursed thy child- 
hood; that this voice soothed thine early sorrows? 
Ab, trust to them again and forever. From a love that 
that forsook thee turn to the love that never swerved.” 

“No,” said Leoline; ‘‘no. What would the chivalry 
of which thou art the boast—what would they say of 
thee, if thou weddest one affianced and deserted, who 
tarried years for another, and brought to thine arms 
ouly that heart which he had abandoned? No; even if 
thou, as I know thou wouldst be, wert callous to such 
wrong of thy name, shall I bring to thee a broken heart, 
and bruised spirit ? shalt thou wed sorrow and not j 
and shall sighs that will not cease, and tears that may 
not be dried, be the only dowry of thy bride? Thou, 
too, for whom all blessings should be ordained? No, 
forget me; forget thy poor Levline! She hath nothing 
but prayers for thee.” 

In vain Warbeck pleaded; in vain he urged all that 
passion and truth could urge; the springs of earthly 
love were forever dried up in the orphan’s heart, and 
her resolution was immoyable—she tore herself from 
his arms, and the gate of the convent creaked harshly 
on his ear. 

A new and stern emotion now wholly possessed him; 
naturally mild and gentle, when once aroused to anger, 
he cherished it with the strenghth of a calm mind. 
Leoline’s tears, her sufferings, her wrongs, her uncom- 
plaining spirit, the chango already stamped upon her 
face, all cried aloud to him for vengeance. “She is an 
orphan,”’ said he, bitterly; ‘‘she hath none to protect, 
to redress her, save me alone. My father’s charge over 
her forlorn youth descends of right tome. What mat- 
ters it whether her forsaker be my brother? he is her 
foe. Hath he not crushed her heart? Hath he not 
consigned her to sorrow till the grave? And with what 
insult; no warning, no excuse; with lewd wassailers 
keeping revel for his bridals in the hearing—before the 
sight—of his betrothed. Enough! the time hath come, 
when, to use his own words, ‘One of us two must 
fall !’"’ He half drew his glave as ho spoke, and thrust- 
ing it back violently into the sheath, strode home to 
his solitary castle. The sound of steeds and of the hunt- 
ing horn met him at his portal; the bridal train of 
Sternfels, all mirth and gladness, were panting for the 
chase. 

That evening a knight in complete armor entered the 
banquet hall of Sternfels, and defied Otho, on the part 
of Warbeck of Liebenstein, to mortal combat. 

Even the Templar was startled by so unnatural a 
challenge; but Otho, reddening, took up the gago, and 
the day and spot were fixed. Discontented, wroth with 
himself, a savage gladness seized him;—he longed to 
wreak his desperate feelings even on his brother. Nor 
had he ever in his jealous heart forgiven that brother 
his virtues and his renown, 

At the appointed hour the brothers met as foes. War- 
beck’s visor was up, and all the settled sternness of his 
soul was stamped upon his brow. But Otho, more will- 
ing to brave the arm than to face the front of 
his brother, kept his visor down; the Templar stood 
by him with folded arms. It was a study in human 
passions to his mocking mind. Scarce had the first 
trump sounded to this dread conflict, when a new 
actor entered on the scene. The rumor of so unpre- 
cedented an event had not failed to reach the convent 
of Bornhofen ;—and now, two by two, came the sisters 
of the holy shrine, and the armed men made way, as 
with trailing garments and vailed faces they swept 
along into the very lists. At that moment one from 
among them left their sisters, and with a slow majestic 
pace, paused not till she stood right between the 
brother foes. 

« Warbeck,”’ she said, in a hollow voice, that curdled 
up his dark spirit ag it spoke, “is it thus thou wouldst 
prove thy love, and maintain thy trust over the father- 
jess orphan that thy sire bequeathed to thy care? 
Shall I have murder on my soul?” At that question 
she paused, and those who heard it were struck 
dumb and subdued. “The murder of one man by 
the hand of his own brother!—Away, Warbeck! 7 
command,” 

«Shall I forget thy wrongs, Leoline?’ said War- 


beck. 

«Wrongs! they united me to God! they are for- 
given, they are no more; earth has déserted me, but 
Heaven hath taken me its arms ;—shall I murmur at 
the change? And thou, Otho—(here her voice faltered 
—thou, does thy conscience smite thee not—wouldet 
thou atone for robbing me of hope by baring against 
methefuture? Wretch that [should be, could I dream 
of mercy—could I dream of comfort, if thy brother fell 
by thy sword in my cause ? Otho, I have pardoned thee, 
amd blessed thee and thine, Once, perhaps, thou didst 


love me; remember how I loved thee—cast down thine 
arms.”’ 

Otho gazed at the vailed form before him. Where 
had the soft Leoline learnt to command !—He turned 
to his brother; he felt all that he had inflicted upon 
both; .and casting his sword upon the ground, he 
knelt atthe feet of Leoline, and kissed her garment 
with a devotion that yotary never lavished on a holier 
saint. 

The spell that lay over the warriors around was 
broken ; there was one loud ery of congratulation and 
joy. “And, thou, Warbeck!” said Leoline, turning to 
the spot where, still motionless and haughty, Warbeck 
stood, * 

“Have I ever rebelled against thy will?” said he, 
softly ; and buried the point of his sword in the earth. 
—" Yet, Leoline, yet,’ added he, looking at his kneel- 
i ¢ brother, “yet art thou already better avenged than 
Ly this steel |” 

“Thou art! thou art!’ cried Otho, smiting his 
breast; and slowly, and scaree noting the crowd 
that {oll back from his path, Warbeck left the lists. 

Leoline said no more; 
filled; she looked long and wisttully after the stately 
form of the knight of Liebenstein, and then with a 
slight sigh, she turned to Otho; “ This is the last time 
we shallmeet oncarth. Peace be with us ail.” 

Sho then, with the same majestic and collected bear- 
ing, peesed on toward the sisterhood; and as, inethe 
same svlemn procession, they glided back toward the 
cunvent, there was not a man present, no, not even the 
hardened Templar, who would not like Otho, have bent 
his kneo to Leoline. 

Once more Utho plunged into the wild revelry of the 
age; his castle was thronged with guests, and night 
after night the lighted halls shone down thwart the 
tranquil Rhine, The beauty of the Greek, the wealth 
of Otho, the fame of the Templar, attracted all the 
chivalry from far and near, Neyer had the banks of 
the Rhine known so hospitable alord as the knight of 
Sterniels. Yet gloom seized him in the midst of glad- 
ness, and the revel was welcome only as the escape from 
|remorse. The voice of scandal, however, soon began to 
mingle with that of envy at the pomp of Otho, The 
| fair Greek, it was said, weary of her lord, lavished her 
smiles on others; the young and the fair were always 
most acceptable at the castle; and, above all, her guil- 
ty love for the Templar scarcely affected disguise. 
Otho alone appeared unconscious of the rumor; and 
though he had begun to neglect his bride, he relaxed 
not in his intimacy with the Templar, 

It was noon, and the Greek was sittimg in her bower 
alone with her suspected lover; the rich perfumes of 
the east mingled with the iragranceof flowers, and va- 
rious luxuries, unknown till then in these northern 
shores, gaye a soft and effeminate character to the 
room. 

“T tell thee,” said the Greek, petulantly, “that he 
begins to suspect; that Ihave seen him watch thee, 
and mutter as he watched, and play with the hilt ofhis 
dagger. Better let us fly ere it is too late, for his ven- 
geance would be terrible were it once roused against us. 
Ah, why did I ever forsake my own sweet land for these 
barbarous shores? There, love is not considered eter- 
nal, andinconstancy a crime worthy death.” 

“ Peace, pretty one,” said the Templar, carelessly : 
“thou knowest not the laws of our foolish chivalry. 
Thinkest thou I could fly from a knight's hall like a 
thief in the night ? Why verily, even the red cross would 
not cover such dishonor. If thou fearest that thy dull 
lord suspects, why let us part. The emperor hath 
sent to me from Frankfort. Ere evening I might be on 
my way thither.” 

“And I left to brave the barbarian’s.revenge alone? 
Is this thy chivalry ?” 


“Surely, when the object of his suspicion is gone, thy 
woman’s art and thy Greek wiles can easily allay the 
jealous fiend. Do I not know thee, Glycera? Why, 
thou wouldst fool all men save a Templar,” 

«And, thou, cruel, wouldst thou leays me ?”’ said the 
Greek, weeping, ‘‘ how shall I live without thee?” 

The Templar laughed slightly. “Can such eyes ever 
weep Without a comforter? But farewell; I must not 
be found with thee. To-morrow I depart for TFrank- 
fort: we shall meet again.” 

As soon as the door closed on the Templar, the Greek 
rose, and pacing the room, said, “ Selfish, selfish; how 
could I ever trust him? Yet I dare not brave Otho 
alone. Surely it was his step that disturbed us in our 
yesterday's interview. Nay,I will fly, I can never 
want a companion.” 

She clapped her hands; a young page appeared; she 
threw herself on her seat and wept bitterly. 

The page approached, and love was mingled with his 
compassion, 

“Why weepest thou, dearest lady ?” said he; “is there 
aughtin which Conrade’s services—services—ah, thou 
| hast read his heart—his devotion may avail ?” 

Otho had wandered out the whole day alone; his vas- 
sals had observed that his brow was more gloomy than 
its wont, for he usually concealed whatever might prey 
within. Some of the most confidential of his servitors 
he had conferred with, and the conference had deepen- 
ed the shadow on his countenance. He returned at 
twilight; the Greek did not honor the repast with her 
presence. She was unwell, and not to be disturbed. 
The gay Templar was the life of the board. 

“Thou carriest a sad brow to-day, Sir Otho,” said 
he; “good faith, thon hast caught it from the air of 
Liebenstein.” F 

“T have something troubles me,” answered Otho, 
forcing a smile, “ which I would fain impart to thy 
friendly bosom. Thenight is clear and the moon is up; 
let us forth alone into the garden.”’ 

The Templar rose, and he forgot not to gird on his 
sword as he followed the knight. 

Otho led the way to one of the most distant terraces 
that overhung the Rhine. 


her divine errand was ful- } 


“Nay, prate not so wildly,’’ answered the Templar. 


“Sir Templar,” said he, pausing, “answer me one 
question on thy knightly honor. Wasit thy step that 
left my lady’s bower yester-eve at vesper ?”’ 

Startled by so sudden a query, the wily Templar 
faltered in his reply. 

The red blood mounted to Otho’s brow; “ Nay, lie 
not, sir knight; these eyes, thanks to God, have not 
witnessed, but these ears have heard from others of my 
dishonor,” 

As Otho spoke, the Templar’s eye, resting on the water, 
perceived a boat rowing fast over the Rhine; tho dis- 
tance forbade him to see more than the outline of two 
figures withinit. ‘She was right,” thought he; “ per- 
haps that boat already bears her from the danger.” 

Drawing himself up tothe full height of his tall 
Stature, the Templar replied haughtily : 

“Sir Otho of Sternfels, if thou hast deigned to ques- 
tion thy vassals, obtain from them only an answer. It 
is not to contradicg such minions that the knights of 
the Temple pledge their word.” 

“Enough !’’ cried Otho, losing patience. and striking’ 
the Templar with his clenched hand, “ Draw, traitor, 
draw.’ 

Alone in his lofty tower, Warbeck watched the night 
deepen over the heavens, and communed mournfully 
with himself, “To what end,” thought he, “have 
these strong affuctions, these capacities of love, this 
yearning after sympathy, been given me? Unloved and 
unknown I walk to my grave, and all the nobler mys- 
teries of my heart are forever to be untold.” 

Thus musing, he heard not the challenge of the war- 
der on the wall, or the unbarring of tlie gate below, or 
the tread of footsteps along the winding stair; the door 
was thrown suddenly open, and Otho stood before him. 
“Come,” he said, ina low voice, trembling with pas- 
sion; ‘‘come, I will show thee that which shall glad 
thine heart. Two-fold is Leoline avenged.” 

Warbeck looked in amazement on a brother he had 
not met since they stood in arma each against the oth- 
er’s life, and he now saw that the arm the Otho ex- 
tended to him dripped with blood, trickling drop by 
drop upon the floor. 

“Come,” said Otio, ‘follow me; itis my last prayer. 
Come, for Leoline’s sake, come.’”’ 

At that name Warbeck hesitated no longer ; he girded 
on his sword, and followed his brother down the stairs 
and through the castle-gate, The porter scarcely be- 
lieved his eyes when he saw the two brothers, so long 
divided, go forth at that hour alone, and seemingly in 
friendship. 

Warbeck, arrived at that epoch in the feelings when 
nothing stuns, followed with silent steps the rapid 
strides of his brother. The two castles, as you are 
aware, are scarce a stone's throw from each other, In 
afew minutes Otho paused at an open space in one of 
the terraces of Sternfels, on which the moon shone 
bright and steady. “Behold,” he said, in a ghastly 
voice, ‘“‘ behold!” and Warbeck saw on the sward the 
corpse of the Templar, bathed with the blood that even 
still poured fast and warm from his heart. 

“ Hark!’ said Otho. “Heit was who first made me 
waver in my vows to Leoline; he persuaded me wed 
you whited falsehood, Hark! he, who had thus wronged 
my real love, dishonored mo with my faithless bride, 
and thus—thus—thus"’—as grinding his teeth, he 
spurned again and again the dead body of the Templar 
— thus Leoline and myself are avenged |’ 

“And the wife?” said Warbeck, pityingly. 

“Fled—fied witha hireling page. It is well! she 
was not worth the sword that was once belted on—by 
Leoline,” 

The tradition, dear Gertrude, proceeds to tell us that 
Otho, though often menaced by the rude justice of the 
day for the death of the Teraplar, defied and escaped 
the menace. On the very night of his revenge along 
delirious illness seized him ; the generous Warbeck for- 
gave, forgot all, save that he had. been once consecrated 
by Leoline’s love. He tended him through his sick- 


ness, and when he recovered, Otho was an altered man. | 


He forswore the comrades he had onee cotirted, the 
revels he had once led. Tlie halls of Sternfels were 
desolate as those of Liebenstein, The only companion 
Otho sought was Warbeck, and Warbeck bore with 
him. They had no subject in common, for one subject 
Warbeck at least felt too deeply ever to trust himself 
tospeak; yet dida strange and secret sympathy re- 
unite them. They had at least @ common sorrow; 
often they were seen wandering together by the 
solitary banks of the river, or amid the woods, without 
apparently interchanging word or sign. Otho died 
first, and still inthe prime of youth; and Warbeck 
was now Jats pareniey ptiess, 
court wooe m to its pleasure ; in 

proffered him the oblivion of renown, atl esa 
tear himself from a spot where morning and night he 
could see afar, amid the valley, the poof that sheltered 
Leoline, and on which every copse, every turf, reminded 
him of former days! His solitary life, his midnight 
vigils, strange scrolls about his chamber, obtained him 
by degrees the repute of cultivating the darker arts ; 
and shunning, he became shunned by all. But still it 
was sweet to hear from time to time of the increasing 
sanctity of herin whom he had garnered up his last 
thoughts of earth. She it was who healed the sick ; 
sho it was who relieved the poor ; and the superstition 


of that age brought pilgrims from afar t 
that she served, ae nate 


Many years afterward, a band of lawless robbers, who. 


ever and anon broke from their mountain fastn Ss 
to pillage and to desolate the valleys of the Rhine: 
who spared neither sex or age ; neither tower o hut; 
por even the houses of God himself ; laid waste the ter- 
ritories round Bornhofen, and demanded treasure from: 
the convent, ‘The abbess, of the bold lineage of Rude- 
sheim, refused the sacrilegious demand: the convent 
was stormed ; its vassals resisted ; the robbers, inured 
to slaughter, won the day; already the gates were 
forced, when a knight at the head of a small but ardy 


troop, rushed down from the mountain side, and turned 
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tthe tide of the fray. Wherever his sword flashed, fell a 
foe. Wherever his war-cry sounded, was aspace of dead 
men in the thick of the battle. The fight, was won; 
the convent sayed; the abbess and their sisterhood 
came forth to bless their deliverer. Laid under an aged 
oak, he was bleeding fast to death; his head was bare 
and his lo:ks were gray, but scarcely yet with years. 
One only of the sisterhood recognised that majestic 
face; one bathed his parched lips; one held his dying 
hand ; and in Leoline’s presence passed away the faith- 
ful Spirit of the last Lord of Liebenstein! 

“O11 said Gertrude through her tears, “surely you 
must have altered the facts—surely—surely—it must 
have been impossible for Leoline, with a woman’s heart, 
to have loved Otho more than Warbeck ?” 

“My child,” said Vane, “so thiuk women when they 
read a tale of love and see the whole heart bared before 
them ; but not so act they in real life—when they see 


only the surface of character, and pierce not its depths— | 


until it is too late!” e 


CHAPTER XXV. 


The Immortality of the Soul—A Common Incident not before 
Deseribed—Trevylyan and Gertrude. 


THe day now grew cool as it waned to its decline, and 
the breeze came sharp upon the delicate frame of the 
sufferer. They resolved to proceed no further ; and as 
they carried with them attendants and baggage, which 
rendered their route almost independent of the ordin- 
ary accommodation; they steered for the opposite 
shore, and landed at a village beautifully sequesterec 
in a valley, and where they fortunately obtained a 
lodging not often met with in the regions of the 
picturesque. s 

When Gertrude at an early hour, retired to bed, Vane 
and Du——e fell into speculative conversation upon 
the nature ofman, Vane’s philosophy was of a quiet 
and passive skepticism; the physician daré 
boldly, and rushed from doubt to negation. T 
‘tion of Trevylyan, as he sat apart and musing, 
reste in despite of himsdlf. 4 
ment in which he took no share; but which suddenly 
inspired hiin with an interest in that awful subject, 
which in the heat of youtl and the occupations of the 
world had neyer been so prominently called forth 
before. 

“Great God!" thought he, with unutterable anguish, 
as he listened to the earnest vehemence of the French- 
man, and the tranquil assent of Vane; “if this creed 
were indeed truc—if there be no other world—Gertrudé 
dis lost to me eternally—through the dead gloom of 
death there would break forth no star !’’ 

Thatis a peculiar incident that perhaps occurs to 
us all at times, but which I have never found 
expressed in books ;—viz, to hear a doubt of futurity at 
the very moment in which thepresent is most over- 
cust ; and to find at once this world stripped of its de- 
lusion, and the next of its consolations. It is perhaps 
for others rather than ourselves, the fond heart re- 
quires an hereafter. The tranquil rest, the shadow, 
and the silence, the mere pause of the wheel of life, 
have no terror for the wise, who know the due value 
of the world— 

“ After the billows of a stormy sea, 
Sweet is at last the haven of repose 1” 


But not so when that stillness is to divide us exter- 
nally from others; when those we have loved with all 
the passion, the devotion, the watchful sanctity of the 
weak human heart, are to exist to us no more ?—when 
after long years of desertion, and widowhood on earth, 
there isto be no hope of reunion in that INvIsrBLEe be- 
yond the stars ; when the torch, not of life only, but 
of love, isto be quenched in the dark fountain; and 
the grave, that we would fain hope is the great restorer 
of broken ties, is but the dumb seal of hopeless—utter 
inexorable separation? And it is this thought—this 
sentiment, which makes religion out of wo, and teach- 
eth belief to the mourning heart, thatin the gladness 
of united affections felt not the necessity of a heaven! 
To how many is the death of the beloved the parent of 
faith! 

Stung by his thoughts Trevylyan rose abruptly, and 
stealing from the lowly hostelry, walked forth amid the 
serene and deepening night: from the window of Ger- 
pete room the light streamed calm on the purple 

ia 

With uneven steps and many a panse, he paced to 
and fro beneath the window, and gave the rein to his 
thoughts. How intensely he felt the art that Gertrude 
was to him: how bitterly he foresaw the change in his 
lot and character that her death would work out! For 
who that met him in later years ever dreamt that 
emotions so soft, and yet so ardent, had visited one so 
stern? Whoever could have believed that time was 
when the polished and cold Trevylyan had kept tle 
vigils he now held, below the chamber of one go little 
like himself as Gertrude, in the remote and solitary 
hamlet; shut in by the haunted mountains of the 
Rhine, and beneath the moonlight of the romantic 
north. E 

While thus engaged, the light in Gertrude’s room 
Was suddenly extinguished ; it is impossible to express 
how much that trivial incident affected him! 
Tt was like an emblem of what was to come ; the light 
had been the only evidence of life that broke upon 
that hour, and he was now left alone with the shades 
of night. Was not this like the herald of Gertrude’s own 
death ; the extinction of the only living ray that broke 
upon the darkness of the world ? 

His anguish, his presentiment of utter desolation, in- 
creased. He groaned aloud; he dashed his clenched 
hand to his breast; large and cold drops of agony stole 
down his brow. “ Father,” he exclaimed with a strug. 
gling voice, “ let this cup pass from me! Smite my 
ambition to the root; curse me with poverty, shame 
and bodily disease ; but leave me this one solace, this 
one companion of my fate!’ 


At this moment Gertrude’s window opened gently, 
and he heard her accents steal soothingly upon his 
ear. 

“TIsnot that your voice, Albert?’ said she softly, 
“T heard it just as I laid down to rest, andcould not 
sleep while you were thus exposed to the damp night 
air. You do not answer ; surely it is your voice £ when 
did I mistake it for another's ?” 


Mastering with a violent effort his emotions, Trevy- | 


lyan answered, with asort of convulsive gayety— 

““Why cometo these shores, dear Gertrude, unless 
you are honored with the chivalry that belongs to them? 
What wind, what blight, can charm me while within 
the circle of your presence ; and what sleep can bring 
me dreams so dear as the waking thought of you!” 

“Itis cold,” said Gertrude, shivering ; “come in, 
dear Albert, [beseech you, and I will thank you to- 
morrow.’’ Gertrude’s voice was choked by the hectic 
cough, that went like an arrow to the Trevylyan’s 
heart ; and he felt that in her anxiety for him she was 
now exposing her own form to the unwholesome 
night, r 

He spoke no more, but hurried within the house; 
and when the gray light of morn broke upon his 
gloomy features, haggard from the want of sleep, it 
might have seemed in that dim eye and fast sinking 
cheek, as if the lovers were not to be divided,—even by 
death itself. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 


In which the reader will learn how the Fairies were received 
by the Sovereigns of the Mines—The complaint of the Last 
of the Fauns—The Red Huntsman—The Storm—Death. 


In the deep valley of Ehrenthal, the metal kings— 
the Prince of the Silver Palaces, the Gnome Monarch 
ofthe dull Lead Mine, the President of the Copper 
United States—held acourtto receive the fairy wan- 
derers from the isle of Nonneworth. 

The prince was there in a gallant hunting-suit of oak 
leaves, in honor to England : and he wore a profusion of 
fairy orders, which had been instituted from time to 
time in honor of the human poets that had celebrated 
the spiritual and ethereal tribes. Chief of these, sweet 
dreamer of the Midsummer Night’s Dream, was the 
badge chrystallized from the dews that rose above the 
whispering reeds’of Avon on the night of thy birth— 
the great epoch of the intellectual world! ‘Nor wert 
thou, dim—dreaming Tieck ; nor were ye the wild im- 
aginer of the bright haired Undine, and the wayward 
spirit that invoked for the gloomy Manfred the witch 
of the breathless Alps, and the spirits of earth and air ;— 
nor were ye without the honors of fairy homage! 
Your memory may fade from the heart of man, and the 
spells of newer enchanters may succeed to the charm 
you once wove over the face of. the common world; 
but still in the green knolls ot the haunted valley and 
the deep shade of forests, and thé starred palaces 
of air, yeare honored by the beings of your dreams, as 
demi-gods and kings! Your graves are tended by in- 
visible hands, and the places of your birth are hallowed 
by no perishable worship, 

Even as I write ;* far away amid the hillsofCaledon, 
and by the farest thou hast clothed with immortal 
verdure; thou, the worker of “the harp by lone 
Glenfillan’s spring,” art passing from the earth which 
thou hast “painted with delight.”’ And such are the 
chances of mortal fame! Our children’s children may 
raise new idols on the site of thy holy altar, and cavil 
where their sires adored ; but for thee the mermaid of 
the ocean shall wait in her coral caves; and the sprite 
that lives in the waterfalls shall mourn! Strange 
shapes shall hew thy monument in the recesses of the 
lonely rocks ; ever by moonlight shall the fairies pause 
front their roundel when some wild note of their min- 
strelsy reminds them of thine own ;—ceasing trom 
their revelries, to weep for the silence of that mighty 
lyre, which breathed alike a revelation of the mys- 
teries of spirits and of men! 

The King of the Silver Mines sat in a cavern in the 
valley, through which the moon just pierced and slept 
in shadow on the soil shining with metals wrought 
into unnumbered shapes ; and below him, on a humbler 
throne, with a gray beard and downcast eye, sat the 
aged King of the Dwarfs that preside over the dull 
realms of lead, and inspire the verse of——, and the 
prose of——! And there too, a fantastic household elf, 
was the President of the Copper Republic—a spirit that 
loves economy and the uses, and smiles sparely on the 
beautiful. But, in the center of the caye, upon beds 
of the softest mosses, the untrodden growth of ages, 
reclined the fairy visitors—Nympbalin seated by her 
betrothed, And round the walls of the cave were 
dwarf attendants on the sovereigns of the metals, of a 
thousand odd shapes and fantastic garments. On the 
abrupt ledges of the rocks the bats, charmed to stillness 
but not sleep, clustered thickly, watching the scene 
with fixed and amazed eyes: and one old gray owl, the 
fayorite of the witch of the valley, sat blinkingin a 
corner, listening with all her might, that she might 
bring home the scandal to her mistress. 

“ And tell me, Prince of the Rhine-Island Fays,”’ said 
the King of the Silver Mines, ‘for thouart a traveler, 
and a fairy that hath seen much, how go men’s affairs 
in the upper world? As to ourself, we live here in a 
stupid splendor, and only hear the news of the day 
when our brother of lead pays a visit to the English 
printing press, or the President of Copper goes to look 
at his improvements in steam-engines.’’ 

“Indeed,” replied s‘ayzenheim, preparing to speak, 
like Aineas, in the Carthaginian court; “indeed, your 
majesty, I know not much that will interest you in the 
present aspect of mortal affairs, except that you are 
quite as much honored at this day as when the Roman 
conqueror bent his knee to you among the mountains 

*It was just at thetime the author was finishing this work, 
thar tues reat winecet of his art was drawing,tothe close of 


his career. 


j of Taunus ; and a vast number of little round subjects 
of yours are constantly carried about by the rich, and 
pined after with hopeless adoration by the poor. But, 
begging your majesty’s pardon, may I ask what has be- 
| come of your cousin, the King of the Golden Mines? I 
know very well that he has no dominion in these 
valleys, and do not therefore wonder at his absence 
from your court this night, but I see so little of his swb- 
jects on earth that I should fear that his empire was 
wellnigh at an end, if I did not recognize everywhere 
the most servile homage paid to a power now become 
almost invisible.’’ 

The King of the Silver Mines fetched a deep sigh. 
“ Alas, prince,’ said he, ‘too well do you divine the ex- 
| piration of my cousin’s empire. So'many of hisisubjects 
| have from time to time gone forth to the world, pressed 
into military service and never returning, that his 
kingdom is nearly depopulated. And he lives far off 
in the distant parts of the earth in a state of melan- 
choly seclusion ; the age of gold has passed, the age of 
paper has commenced.” 5 

ss " said Nymphalin, who was still somewhat of 
a precieuse; ‘* paperisa wonderful thing. What pretty 
books the human people write upon it,” 

“Ah! that’s whatI design to convey,” said the 
father King, ‘It is the age less of paper money than 
power government, the pressisthe true bank.’ The 
lord treasurer of the English fairies pricked up his ears 
at the word “bank.” For he was the Attwood of the 
fairies: he had a favorite plan of making money out of 
bulrushes, and had written {our large bees’*wings full 
upon the true nature of capital. 

While they were thus conversing, a sudden sound as 
of some rustic and rude music broke along the air, and 
| closing its wild wurden, they heard the tollowing 
| song: 


THE COMPLAINT OF THE LAST FAUN, 
I. 


The moon on the Latmos mountain 
Her pining vigil keeps ; 
And ever the silver fountain 
In the Dorian yalley weeps. 
But gone are Endymion’s dreama ; 
And the crystal lymph 
Bewails the nymph s 
Whose beauty sleek’d the streams! 


II, 


Round Arcady’s oak, its green 
The Bromian ivy weaves ; 
But no more is the satyr seen 
Laughing out from the glossy leaves ;> 
Hush'd is the Lycian lute, 
Still grows the seed 
Of the Moenale reed, 
But the pipe of Pan is mute. 


Ir. 


The leaves in the noonday quiver ;— 
The vines on the mountains wave ;— 
And Tiber rolls his river 
As fresh by the sylvan’s cave ; 
But my brothers are dead and gone ;—, 
And far away 
From their graves I stray, 
And dream of the past alone, 


Iv. 


And the sun of the north is chill ;— 
And keen is the northern gale ;— 
Alas for the song on the Argive hill ; 
And the datice in the Cretan yale ;— 
The youth ofthe earth is o’er, 
And its breast is rife 
With the teeming life 
Of the golden tribes no mors! 


v. 


My race are no more blest than I, 
, Asleep in their distant bed ; 
'Twere better, be sure, to die 
Than to mourn fur the buried dead ; 
To rove by the stranger streams, 
At dusk and dawn 
Alonely faun 
The last of the Grecian’s dreams, 


As the song ended ashadow crossed the moonlight, 
that lay white and lustrous before the aperture of the 
cavern ; and Nymphalin, looking up, beheld a graceful, 
yet grotesque figure standing on the sward without, 
and gazing on thegroup in the caye. It was a shaggy 
form, with a goat’s legs andears: but the rest of its 
body, and the height of the stature, like @man’s, An 
arch, pleasant, yet malicious smile, played about its 
lips; andinits hand it held the pastoral pipe of which 
poets have sung:—they would find it difficult to sing 
toit! A 

“ And who art thou?” said. Fayzenheim, with the 
air of a hero. : 

“ Lam the last lingering wanderer of the race which 
the Romans worshiped; hither I followed their vic- 
torious steps, and in these green hollows hayeI re 
mained. Sometimes in the still noon, when the leay 
of spring bud uponthe whispering woods, I peer ferth 
from the rocky lair, and startle the peasant with my 
strange voiceand stranger shape. Then goes he home 
and puzzles his thick brain with mopes and fancies, till 
at length he imagines me—the creature of the south— 
one of his northern demons, and his poets adapt the 
apparation to their barbarous lines,” 

“ Ho !” quoth the Silver King, “ surely thou art the 
origin of the fabled Satan of the cowled men living 
whilome in yonder ruins, With its horns and goatis), 
limbs ; and the harmless faun has been the figurat 


f 
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of the most implicable of fiends. But why, O wanderer 
of the south, lingerest thou in these foreign dells ? 
Why returnest thon mot tothe mountains of Achaia, 
or the wastes around the yellow course of the Tiber ?’’ 

“ My brethren are no more,” said the poor faun ; 
“ and the very faith that left ussacred and unharmed 
is departed. But here all the spirits notof mortality 
are still honored; and I wander, mourning for Silenus; 
though amid the vines that should console me for his 
joes.” 

«Thon hast known great beingsin thy day,’’ said 
the Leaden King, who loved the philosophy of a truism 
(and the history of whose inspirations Ishall one day 
write.) 

“ Ah, yes,” said the faun, “my birth was amid the 
freshness of the world, when the flush of the universal 
life colored all things with divinity; when not a tree 
but had its dryad—not a fountain that was withoutits 
nymph. I sat by the gray throne of Saturn, in his old 
age, ere yet he was discrowned, (for he was no vision- 
wry ideal, but the aroh monarch of the pastoral age ;) 
and heard from his lips.the history of the world’s 
birth. Butthosetimes are gone forever—they have 
left harsh successors.’’ 

“It is theage of paper,” muttered the lord-treasurer, 
shaking his head, 

“What ho, for a dance!" cried Fayzenheim, too 
royal for moralities, and he whirled the beautiful Nym- 
phalin intoa waltz. Then forth issued the fairies, and 
out went the dwarfs. And the faun leaning against 
an aged elm, ere yet the midnight waned, the elves 
danced their charmed reund to the antique minstrelsy 
of his pipe—the minstrelsy of the Grecian world! 

“ Hast thou seen yet, my Ny mphalin,”’ said Fayzen- 
heim in the pauses of the dance, “‘ the recess of the 
Hartz, and the red form of its ca ak hunter ?” 

~ Tt is a tearful sight,” answered Nymphalin; “ but 
with thee I should not fear.” 

“ Away, then,” cried Fayzenheim; “let us away, 
at the first cock-crow, in those shaggy dells, ‘for there 
is no need of night to conceal us, and the unwitnessed 
blush of morn, or the dreary silence of noon, is, no 
less than the moon's reign, theseason for the sports 
of the superhuman tribes.” 

Nymphalin, charmed with the proposal, readily as- 
sented, and at the last hour of night, bestriding the 
starbenams of the many-titled Friga, away sped the 
fairy cavalcade to the gloom ofthe mystic Hartz. 

Fain would I relate the manner of their arrival in 
the thick recesses of the forest ; how they found. the 
red hunter seated on a fallen pine beside a wide chasm 
in the earth, with the arching boughs of the wizard 
oak wreathing above his headas a canopy, and his bow 
and spear lying idle at his feet. Fain would | tell of 
the reception which he deigned to the fairies, and how 
ho told them of his ancient victories over man; how he 
chafed at enepathering invasions of his realm, and how 
joyously he gloated of soma She convulsion in the 
northern states, which, wrapt into moody reveries in 
theso solitary woods, the flerce demon broodingly 
foresaw. All these fain wouldI narrate, but they are 
not of the Rhine, and my story will not brook the de- 
lay. While thus conversing with the fiend, noon had 
crept on, andthe sky had become overcast and low- 
ering; the giant trees waved gustily to and fro, and 
the low gatherings of thethunder announced the ap- 
proaching storm. Then the hunter arose and Btretch- 
ed his mighty limbs, and seizing his spear, he strode 
rapidly into the forest to meet ‘the things of his own 
tribe that thetempest wakes from their ragged lair. 

A sudden recollection broke upon Nymphalin, 
~ Alas, alas!” she cried, wringing her hands; ‘‘ what 
have Idone! In journeying hither with thee, I have 
forgotten my office. Ihave neglected my watch over 
the elements, and my human charge isat this hour, 
perhaps, exposed toall the fury of the storm.” 

“ Cheer thee, my Nymphalin,” said the prince, “ we 
will lay the tempest,” and he waved his sword! and 
muttered the charms which curb the winds and roll 
back the marching thunder; but for once the tempest 
ceased not at his spells ; and now, as the fairies sped 
slong tho troubled air, a pale and beautiful form met 
them by the way, and the fairies paused and trembled. 
For the power of that shape could vanish even them. 
I¢ was the form ofafemale, with golden hair, crowned 
with a ohaplet of withered leaves; her bosoms, of an 
exceeding beauty, lay baro to the wind, and an infant 
was clasped between them. hushed, into a sleep so 
atill, that neither the roar of the thunder, nor the liy- 
id lightning flashing from cloud to cloud, could even 
ruffle, much less arouse, the slumberer. And the face 
of the female was unutterably calin and sweet, (though 
with a something of severe) there was no line or wrin- 
klein her hueless brow: care never wrote its defacing 
characters upon that everlasting beauty. It knew no 
sorrow or change; ghostlike and shadowy floated on 
that shape through the abyss of time, governing the 
world with an unquestioned and noiseless sway. And 
the children of the green solitudes ot the earth—the 
lovely fairies of my tale, shuddered as they gazed and 
r —the form of DEATH | 
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“ And why,” said the beautiful shape, with @ voice 
soft, as the last sighs of adying babe; ‘ why trouble 
ye the air with spells; mine isthe hour and the em- 
pire, and the storm is the creature of my power. Far 
yonder to the west it swéeps over the sea, and the 
ship ceases to vex the waves; itsmites the forest, and 
the destined tree, torn from its roots, feels the winter 
strip the gladness from its boughs no more!—The roar 
ofthe elements is the herald of eternal stillness 
to their victims: and they who hear the 
progress of my power, idly shuddered 
at the coming of peace. And thou, O tender daugh- 
ter of the fairy kings, why grievest thou at a mortal’s 
doom? Knowest thon not that sorrow cometh with 
years, and that to live is to mourn? Blessed is the 
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flower that, nipped in its early spring, feels not the 
blast that one by one scatters its blossoms around it, 
and leaves but the barren stem. Blessed are the young 
whom I clasp to my breast and lullinto the sleep which 
the storm cannot break, nor the sorrow arouse to sor- 
row or totoil. The heart that is stilled in the bloom of 
its first emotions—that turns with its last throb to the 
eye of love, as yet unlearned in the possibility ofchange 
—has exhausted already the wine of life, and is saved 
only from the lees. As the mother soothes to sleep the 
wail of her troubled child, lopen my arms to the vexed 
spirit, and my bosom cradles the unquiet to re- 
pose |”” 
* * * * * * * 


Tho fairies answered not, for a chill and fear lay over 
them, and the shape glided on ; ever as it passed away 
through the vailing clonds, they beard its low voice 
singing amid the roar of the storm, as the dirge of the 
water-sprite over the vessel it hath lured into the 
whirlpool of the shoals. 


CHAPTER XXVII. 


Thurmberg—A storm wu the Rhine—The Ruins of Rhein- 
fels—Peril Unfelt? by Love—The Echo of the Lurleiberg— 
St. Goar—Caub, Gutenfels, and Phalzgrafenstein—A Certain 
vastness of Mind in the First Hermits—The Scenery of the 
Rhine to Bacharach, 


Ovn party continued their voyage the next day, 
which was less bright than any they had yet experienc- 
ed, The clouds swept on dull and heavy, suffering the 
sun oply to break forth at soattered intervals; they 
wound round the curving bay which the Rhine forms 
in that part ofits course, and gazed upon the ruins of 
Thurmberg with the rich gardens that skirt the banka 
below. The last time Trevylyan had seen those ruins 
soaring against the sky, the green foliage at the foot of 
the rocks, and the quiet village sequestered beneath, 

lassing its roofs and solitary tower upon the wave, it 
had been witha gay summer troop of light friends, 
who had paused on the opposite shore during the heats 
of noon, and, over wine and fruits, had mimicked the 

‘oups ot Boccaccio, and intermingled the lute, the 
Tent, the momentary love, and the laughing tale. 

What a difference now in his thoughts—in the object 
of the voyage—in his presentcompanions! The feet of 
years fall noiseless; we heed, we note them not, till 
tracking the same course we passed long since, we are 
startlet to find how deep the impression they leave 
behind. To revisit the scenes of our youth is to com- 
mune with the ghosts of ourselves. 

At this time the clouds gathered rapilly along the 
heavens, and they were startled by the first peal of the 
thunder. Sudden and swift came on the storm, and 
Trevylyan trembled as he covered Gertrudo’s form with 
the rude boat-cloaks they had brought with them ; the 
small vessel began to rock wildly toand fro upon the 
waters High above them rose the vast dismantled ruins 
Rheinfels, the lighting darting through its shat- 
tered casements and broken arches, and brightening 
the gloomy trees that here and there clothed the rocks 
and tossed tothe angry wind. Swift wheeled the 
water birds over the river, dipping there plumage in 
the white foam, and uttering their discordant screams. 
A storm upon the Rhine has a grandeur it is in vain 
to paint. Its rocks, its foliage, the feudal ruins that 
everywhere riso from the loity heights—speaking in 
characters of stern decayof many a former battlo against 
time and tempest; the broad and rapid course of the 
legendary river, all harmonize with the elementary 
strife; and you feel that to see the Rhine only in the sun 
shine is to be unconscious of its most majestic aspects. 
What baronial war had those ruins witnessed! From 
therapine of the lordly tyrant of those battlements 
rose the first,Confederation of the Ruine—the great strife 
between the new and the old—the new time and the 
old—the town and the castle—the citizen and the chief, 
Gray and stern those ruins breasted the storm—a type 
of the antique opinion which once manned them with 
armed serfs; and yet, in ruins and decay, appeals from 
the victorious freedom it may no longer resist! 

Clasped in Trevylyan's guardian arms, and her head 
pillowed on his breast, Gertrude felt nothing of the 
storm sayeits grandeur; and Trevylyan’s voice whisper- 
ed choer and courage to herear. She answered by a 
smile, and asigh, but not of pain. In the convulsions 
ofnature we forget ourown separate existence, our 
schemes, our projects, our fears; our dreams vanish 
back into their cells. One passion only the storm 
quells not, and the presence of love mingles with the 
fiercest storm, as with the whispers of the southern 
wind. So she felt, as they were thus drawn close to- 
gether, and as she strove to smile away the anxious 
terror from Trevylyan’s gaze—a security, a delight; 
for peril is sweet even tothe fears of woman, when 
. re: a oa upon her yet more vividly that she is be- 
oved, ‘ 

“A moment more, and we reach the land,’’ mur- 
mured Trevylyan. 

“I wish it not,” answered Gertrude, softly. But 
ere they got into St. Goar the rain desended in torrents, 
andeven the thick coverings round Gertrude’s form 
were not sufficient protection against it. Wet and 
dripping she reachéd the inn; but not then, nor for 
some days, was she sensible of the shock her decaying 
health had received, 

The storin lasted but a few hours, and the sun 
afterward broke forth so brightly, and the stream 
lookedso inviting, that they yielded to Gertrudo's 
earnest wish and, takinga larger vessel, continued 
their course;{they passed alony the narrow and danger- 
ous defile of the Gewirre, and the fearful whirlpool of 
the “ Bauk;’’ and on the shore to the left the enormous 
rock of Lurlei rose, huge and shapeless, on their gaze, 
In this place isa singular echo, and one of the boat. 
men wound a horn, which produced an almost super. 
natural music—so wild, loud, and oft-reverberated 
was its sotnd. 


The river now curved along in © narrow and deed 
channel, among rugged steeps, on which the weatering 
sun cast long and uncouth shadows; and here the 
hermit, from whose sacred name the town of St. Goar 
derived its own, fixed his abode and preached the re- 
ligion of the cross. “There was a certain vastness of 
mind,” said Vane, “in the adoption of utter solitude 
in which the first enthusiasts of our religion indulged, 
The remote desert, the solitary rock, the rude dwelling 
hollowed from the cave,the eternal commune with their 
own hearts, with nature, and their dreams of God, all 
make a picture of severe preterhuman grandeur. Say 
what we will of the necessity and charm of social life, 
there is agrandness about man when he dispenses 
with mankind.” 

“ As to that,’ said Du———e, shrugging his should- 
ers, ‘' thera was probably yery good wine in the neigh- 
borhood, and the females’ eyes, about Oberwesel are 
singularly blue.” 

They now approached Oberwesel, another of the once 
imperial towns, and behind it beheld the remains of the 
castle of the illustrious family of Schomberg ; the an- 
cestors of the vld hero of the Boyne. A littie further 
on, from the opposite shore, the castle of Gutenfela 
rose above the busy town of Kaub. 

‘Another of those scenes,’ said Trevylyan, “ cele- 
brated equally by love and glory, for the castle's name 
is derived from that of the beautiful ladye of an em- 
peror’s passion ; and below, upon a ridge in the steep, 
the en Gustavus issued forth his command to begim 
battle with the Spaniards,” 

“ It looks peaceful enough now,’’ said Vane, pointing 
to the cratt that lay along the stream, and the 
trees drooping overacurve in the bank. men by in 
the middle of the stream itself, stands the lonely castle 
of Pfalzgrafenstein, sadly memorable as a prison to the 
more distinguished of criminals. How many pining 
eyes may have turned from those casements to the 
vine-clad hills of the free shore; how many indignant 
hearts havo nursed the deep curses of hate in the dun- 
goons below, and longed for the wave, that dashed 
against the gray walls to force its way within and set 
them free! 

Here the Rhine seems utterly bounded, shrunk into 
one of those delusive lakes into which it so frequently 
seems to change its course ; and as you proceed, it is as 
ifthe waters were silently overflowing their channel 
and forcing their way into the clefts of the mountain 
shore. Passing the Werth island on one side, and the 
castle of Stahleck on the other, our voyagers at Bacha- 
rach, which, associating the feudal recollections with 
the classic, takes its name from the god of the vine; 
and, as D——— declared with peculiar emphasis, quaf~ 
finga large goblet of the peculiar liquor, “richly de- 
serves the honor,” 


CHAPTER XXVIII, 


The Vorage to Bingon—The Simple Incidents in this tale Ex- 
cused—The Situation and Character of Gertrude—The Con- 
eon oc the Lovers 3 the Gee le—A Fact repige pe 
= occasione ‘a use Among the i 
Beautiful Landacapes of the Rhine. = 


Tux next day they again resumed their voyage, and 
Gertrude’s spirits were more cheerful than usual; the 
air seemed tovher lighter, and she breathed with a leas 
effort ; once more hope entered thebreast of Trevylyan; 
and, as the vessel bounded on, their conversation was 
steeped inno somber hues, When Gertrude's health 
permitted, no temper was so gay, yet so gently gay, as 
hers; and now the native sportiveness of hor remarka 
calleda smile to the placid lip of Vane, and smoothed 
the anxious front of Trevylvan himself ; as for Dua——e, 
who had much of the boon companion beneath his pro- 
fessional gravity, he broke out every now and then into 
snatches of French songs and drinking glees, which he 
declared were the result of the air of Bacharach, Thus 
conversing, the ruins of Furstenberg, and the echoing 
vale of Rheindeibach, glided past their sail. Then the 
old town of Lorch, on the opposite bank, (where the red 
wine is said first to have been made,) with the green 
island before it in the water. Winding round, the 
stream showed castle upon castle alike in ruins, and 
built alike upon scarce accessible steeps. Then came 
the ehapel of St. Clements, and the opposing village of 
Asmannshausen; the lofty Rossell, built at the ex- 
tremest verge of the cliff; and now the tower of Hatto, 
celebrated by Southey’s ballad ; and the ancient town 
of barn rae + rip wie "pone some while from their 
voyage, i the intention of visiting mo 
the Rheingau, or valley of the Rhine, 4 * er 

It must occur to every one of my readers that, in un- 
dertaking, a8 now, in these passayvesin the history of 
Trevylyan, scarcely 80 much a tale as an episode in real 
life, it is very difficult to offer any interest save of the 
most simple and exciting kind: It is true that to 
‘Trevylyan every day, every hour, had its incident ; but 
what are those ineidents to others? A clondin the 
sky, asmile trom the lip of Gertrude; these were to 
him far more full of events than had been the most 
varied scenes of his former adver turous career ; but the 
history of the heart is not ensily translated into lan- 
guage; and the world will not readily pause from its 
business to watch the alterations in the check of a dy- 
ing girl. 

In the immense sum of human existence, what is a 
single unit? Every sod on which we tread is the grave 
of some former being; yet is there Something that 
softens, without enervating the heart, in tracing in the 
life of another those emotions that all of us have known 
ourselves, For whois there that has not, in his pro- 
gress pe 2 life, felt all its ordinary business arrested, 
and the varieties of fate commuted into one chronicle 
of the affections? Who has not watched over the pas- 
sing away of some being, more to him, at that epoch, 
than allthe world? And this unit, so trivial to the 
calculation of others, of what inestimable value was it 
not tohim? Retracing in another such recollections, 
shadowed and mellowed down by time, we feel the 
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wonderful sanctity of human life; we feel what emo- 


tions a single being can awake; what a world of hope | 


may be buried inasingle graye. And thus we keep 
alive within ourselves the soft springs of that morality 
which unites us with our kind, and sheds over the 
harsh scenes and turbulent contests of earth the color- 
ing of a common love. 
There is often, too, in the time of yearin which such 
thoughts are presented to us, a certain harmony with 
the feelings they awaken. As I write, I hear the last 
sighs of the departing summer, and the sere and yellow 
lea! is visible in the green of nature. But, when this 
book goes forth into the world, the year will have 
passed through a deeper cycle of decay ; and the first 
melancholy signs of winter have breathed into the uni- 
versal mind that sadness which associates itself readily 
with the memory of friends, of feelings, that are no 
more. The seasons, like ourselves, track their course 
by something of beauty, or of glory that is left behind. 
As the traveler in the land of Palestine sees tomb alter 
tomb rise before him, the landmarks of his way, and 
the only signal of the holiness of the soil; thus the 
memory wanders over the most sacred spots in its 
various world, and traces them but by the graves of the 
past. ; 
Tt was now that Gertrude began to feel the shock her 
frame had receivedin the storm upon the Rhine 
Cold shiverings frequently seized her; her cough be 
came more hollow, and her form trembled at the 
slightest breeze. 
Vane grew seriously alarmed; he repented that he 
had yielded to Gertrude's wish of substituting the 
Rhine for the Tiber or the Arno; and would even now 
have hurried across the Alps toa warmer clime, if 
Du——e had not declared she could not survive the 
journey, and that her sole chance of regaining her 
strength was rest. Gertrude herself, however, in the 
continued delusion of her disease, clung to the belief 
of recovery, and still supported the hopes of her father, 
and soothed, with secret talk of the future,the anguish of 
her bethroted. The reader may remember that the most 
touching passage in the ancient tragedians, the most 
pathetic part of the most pathetic of human poets— 
the pleading speech of Iphigenia,when, imploring for her 
prolonged life, she impresses you with sosoft a picture 
of its innocence and its beauty; and in this Gertrude 
resembled the Greek’s creation—that she felt at the 
verge of death, all the flush, the glow, the loveliness 
of life. Her youth was filled with hope, and many-col- 
ored dreams; she loved, and the hues of morning slept 
upon the yet disenchanted earth. The heavens to her 
were not as the common sky; the wave had its peculiar 
music to her ear, and the rustling leaves a pleasantness 
that none, whose heart is not bathedin the love and 
sense of beauty, could discern. Therefore it was, in 
future years, a pees of deep gratitude to Trevyl- 
yan, that she was so little sonsible of her danger; that 
the landscape caught not the gloom of the grave; and 
that, in the Greek phrase, ‘death found her sleeping 
among flowers.”’ 

At the end of afew days, another of those sudden 
turns, common to ber malady, occurred in Gertrude’s 
health; her youth and her happiness rallied against the 
encroaching tyrant; and for the ensuing fortnight she 
sSeeemed once more within the bounds of hope. 
During this time, they made several excursions into 
the Rheingau, and finished their tour at the ancient 
Heidelberg. 

One morning, in these excursions, after threading 
the wood of Niederwaldi, they gained that small and 
fairy temple, which hanging lightly over the moun- 
tain’s brow, commands one of the noblest landscapes 
ofearth. There, seated side by side, the lovers looked 
over the beautiful world below; far to the left lay the 
lappy islets, in the embrace of the Rhine, as it wound 
along the low and curving meadows that stretch 
away towards Nieder Ingelheim and Mayence, Glist- 
ening in the distance, the opposite Nah swept by the 
Mause tower, and the ruinsof Klopp, crowning the 
ancient Bingen, into the mother tide. There, on either 
side the town, were the mountains of St, Roch and 
Rupert, with some old monastic ruin, saddening in the 

sun. But nearer, below the temple, contrasting all 
the other features of landscape, yawneda dark and 
rugged gulf, girt by cragged elms and mouldering 
towers, the very prototype of the abyss of time—black 
and fathomless amid ruin and desolation. 

“ Ithink,sometimes,” said Gertrude ** as, in scenes like 
these, we sit together and, rapt from the actual world 
see only the enchantment that distance lends to our 
view—I think, sometimes, what pleasure it will be 
hereafter to recall these hours. If ever you should love 
me less, I need only whisper to you, ‘The Rhine,’ and 
will not all the feelings you have now for me return?” 

“Ah ! there will never be occasion to recall my love 
for you, it can never decay.” 

“What a strange thing is life,’ ’ said Gertrude ; “ how 
unconnected, how desultory seem all its links. Has 
this sweet pause from trouble, from the ordinary cares 
of life—has it any thing in common with your past 
career—with your future? You-will go into the great 
world; ina few years hence these moments of leisure 
and musing will be denied to you ; the action that you 
love and court is a jealous sphere ; it allows no wan- 
dering, no repose. These moments will then seem to 
you but as yonder islets that stud the Rhine—the 
stream lingers by them fora moment, and then hurries 
on in its rapid course ;jthey vary, but they do not inter- 
rupt the tide.” 

“Yon are fanciful, my Gertrude, but your simile 
might bejuster, Rather let these banks be as our 
lives, and this river the one thought that flows eter- 
nally by both, blessing each with undying freshness.” 

Gertrude smiled ; and, as Trevylyan’s arm encircled 
her, she sank her beautiful face upon his bosom, he 
covered it with his kisses, and she thought at the mo- 

_ ment, that, even had she passed death, that embrace 
could have recalled her to life. 

They pursued their course to Mayence, partly by 
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, land, partly along the river. One day,as returning 
from the vine-clad mountains of Johannisberg, which 
commands the whole of the Rheingau, the most beau- 
tiful valley in the world, they proceeded by water to 
the town of Ellfeld, Gertrude said ; 

“ There is a thought in your favorite poet which you 
have often repeated, and which I cannot think true : 


“<Tn nature there is nothing melancholy.’ 


To me it seems as if a certain melancholy were insep- 
erable from beauty : in the sunniest noon there is a 
sense of solitude and stillness which pervades the 
landscape, and even in the fiushof life inspires us with 
a musing and tender sadness. Why is this?” 

“IT cannot tell,” said Trevylyan, mournfully, ‘“ but 
Tallow that it is true.” 

**I¢is as if,’ continued the romantic Gertrude, “ the 
spirit of the world spoke to us in the silence, and filled 
us with a sense of our mortality—a whisper from the 
religion that belongs to nature, and is ever seeking to 
unite the earth with the reminiscences of heaven. Ah, 
what without a heaven wonld be even love! a perpet- 
ual terror of the separation that must one day come! 
It,’’ she resumed, solemnly, aftera momentary pause, 
and a shadow settled on her young face, “if it be-true, 
Albert, that I must leave you soon’”’ 

“It cannot—it cannot,’ cried Trevylyan, wildly ; 
“be still, be silent, I beseech you,” 

“Look yonder,’’ said Du——e, breaking seasonably 
in upon the conversation of the lovers; “on that hill 
to the left, what once was an abbey is now an asylum 
for theinsane. Does it not seem a quiet and serene 
abode for the unstrung and erring minds that tenant 
it? Whata mystery is there in our conformation !— 
those strange and bewildered fancies which replace the 
solid reason, what amoral of our human weakness do 
they breathe t’”” 

It does indeed induce a dark and singular train of 
thought, when, in the midst of these lovely scenes, we 
chance upon this lone retreat for those on whose eyes 
nature, perhaps, smiles in vain! Or is it in vain? 
They look down upon the broad Rhine, with its tran- 
quil isles; do their wild illusions endow the river with 
another name, and people the valleys with no living 
shapes? Does the broken mirror within reflect back 
the countenance of real things, or shadows and shapes, 
crossed, mingled, and bewildered—the phantasma ofa 
sick man’s dreams? Yet, perchance, one memory, un- 
scathed by the general ruin of the brain, can make even 
the beautifnl Rhine more beautiful than it is to the 
common eye;—can calm it with the hues of departed 
love, and bid its possessor walk over its vine-clad moun- 
tains with the beings that have ceased to be/ There, 
perhaps, the self-made monarch sits upon his throne, 
and claims the vessels as his fleet, the waves and the 
valleys as bis own. There, the enthusiast, blasted by 
the light of some imaginary creed, beholds the shapes 
of angels, and watches in the clouds round the setting 
sun, the pavilions of God. There the victim of for- 
saken or perished love, mightier than the sorcerers of 
old, evokes the dead, or recalls the faithless by the 
philter of undying fancies. Ah, blessed art thou, the 
winged power of a areR thatis within ws !—con- 
quering even grief—brightening even despair. Thou 
takest us from the world when reason can no longer 
bind us to it, and givest to the maniac the inspiration 
and the solace of the bard! Thou, the parent of the 
purer love, lingerest like love, when even ourself for- 
sakes us, and lightest up the shattered chambers of the 
heart with the glory that makes a sanctity of decay ! 


CHAPTER XXIX. 


Elifeld — Mayence — Heidelberg —A Conversation between 
Vane and the German Student—The Ruins of the Castle of 
Heidelberg, and its Solitary Habitant, 


It was now the full moon; light clouds were bearing 
up toward the opposite bapks of the Rhine, but over 
the Gothic towers of Ellfeld the sky spread blue and 
clear; the river danced beside the old gray walls with 
asunny wave, and close at hand a vessel, crowded with 
passengers, and loud with eager voices, gave a merry 
life to the scene. On the opposite bank the hills sloped 
away into the far horizon, and one slight skiff in the 
midst of the waters broke the solitary brightness 
of the noonday calm. 

The town of Ellfeld was the gift of Otho the First to 
the church; not far from thence is the crystal spring, 
that gives its name to the delicious grape of Mark- 
brunner. 

“Ah !’’ quoth Du——e, “doubtless the good bishops 
of Mayence made the best of the vicinity !’’ 

They stayed some little time at this town, and visited 
the ruins of Scharfenstein; thence proceeding up the 
river, they passed Nieder Walluf, called the Gate of the 
Rheingau, and the luxuriant garden of Schierstein ; 
thence sailing by the castle seat of the Prince Nassau 
Usingen, and passing two long and narrow isles, they 
arrived at Mayence, as the sun shot his last rays upon 
the waters, gilding the proud cathedral spire, and 
breaking the mists that began to gather behind, over 
the rocks of the Rheingau. 

Ever memorable Mayence!—memorable alike for 
freedom and for song—within those walls how often 
woke the gallant music of the troubadour; and how 
often beside that river did the heart of the maiden 
tremble to the lay! Within those walls the stout Wal- 
poden first broached the great scheme of the Hanseatic 
league; and, more than all, O memorable Mayence, thou 
canst claim the first invention of the mightiest engine 
of human intellect—the great leveler of power—the 
Demiurgus of the moral world—the press! Here too 
lived the maligned hero of the greatest drama of 
modern genius, the traditionary Faust, illustrating in 
himself the fate of his suecessors in dispensing knowl- 
edge—held a monster for his wisdom, andconsigned to 
the penalties of hell as 4 recompense for the benefits he 
had conferred on earth! 


— 


At Mayence, Gertrude heard so much and so con- 
stantly of Heidelberg, that she grew impatient to visit 
that enchanting town, and as Du——e considered: the 
air of Heidelberg more pure and invigorating than that 
of Mayence, they resolved to fix within it their tempo- 
rary residence. Alas, it was the place destined to close 
their brief and melancholy pilgrimage, and to become 
to the heart of Trevylyan the holiest spot which the 
earth contained:—the Kaana of the world! But Ger- 
trude, unconscious of her fate, conversed gayly as their 
carriage rolled rapidly on, and, constantly alive to 
every new sensation, she touched with her character: 
istic vivacity on all they had seen in their previous 
route. There is a yreat charm in the observations of 
one new to the world, if we ourselyes haye become 
somewhat tired of “its hack sights and sounds:” we 
hear in their freshness a voice from our own youth, 

In the haunted valley of the Neckar, the most crystal 
of rivers, stands the town of Heidelberg. The shades 
of evening gathered round it as their heayy carriage 
rattled along the antique streets, and not til] the next 
day was Gertrude aware of all the unrivaled beauties 
that environ the place. 

Vane, who was an early riser, went forth alone in the 
morning to reconnoiter the town: and as he was gazing 
on the tower of St. Peter, he heard himself suddenly 
accosted; he turned round, and saw the German stu- 
dent, whom they had met among the mountains of 
Taunus, at his elbow. 

“Monsieur has chosen well in coming hither,” said 
the student, “‘and I trust our town will not disappoint 
his expectations.” 

Vane answered with courtesy, and the German offer- 
ing to accompany him in his walk, their conversation 
fell naturally on the life of a university and the cur- 
rent education of the German people, 

“Tt is surprising,” said the student, “that men are 
eternally inventing new systems of education, and yet 
persevering in the old. How many years ago is it since 
Fichte predicted, in the system of Pestalozzi, the re- 
generation of the German people. What has it done? 
We admire—we praise, and we blunder on in the yery 
course Pestalozzi proved to be erroneous. Certainly,’ 
continued the student, “there must be some radical de- 
fect in a system ofculture in which genius is an excep- 
tion and dullness the result, Yet here,in our German 
universities, everything proves that education without 
equitable institutions ayails little in the general for- 
imation of character. Here the young men of the col- 
leges mix on the most equal terms; they are daring, 
romantic, enamored of treedom, even to its madness ; 
they leave the university, no political career continues 
the train of mind théy had acquired ; they plunge into 
obscurity ; live scattered and separate, and the student. 
inebriated with Schiller sinks inte the passive priest 
of the lethargic baron. His college career, 80 far from 
indicating his future life, exactly reversesit; he is 
brought up in’ one course in order to proceed in an- 
other. And this I hold to be the universal error of ed- 
ucation in all countries; they conceive it a certain 
something to be finished ata certain age. They do not 
make it a part of the continuous history of life, but a 
wandering trom it.” 

“ You have been in England ?” asked Vane. 

«Yes ; I traveled over nearly the whole of it on foot. 
Iwas poor at that time, and imagining there was ‘a 
sort of masonry between all men of letters, I inquired 
at each town for the savans, and asked money of them as 
a matter of course.” 

Vane almost laughed outright at the simplicity and 
naive unconsciousness of degradation with which the 
student proclaimed himself a public beggar. 

“And how did you generally succeed ?”” 

“In most cases I was threathened with the stocks, 
and twice I was consigned by the judge de paix to the 
village police, to be passed to some mystic Mecca they 
were pleased to entitle ‘a parish.” Ah,’’ (continued 
the German with much bonhommin), “it was a pity to 
seo in a great nation so much yalue attached to such a 
trifleas money. But what surprised me greatly was 
the tone of your poetry. Madame de Stael, who knew 
perhaps as much of England as she did of Germany, 
tells us that the chief character is the chivalresque ; 
and excepting only Scott, who, by-the-way, is not 
English, I did not find one chivalrous poet among you. 
Yet,’’ continued the student, ‘between ourselves, I 
fancy that in our present age of civilization, there is an 
unexamined mistake in the general mind as to the 
value of poetry. It delights still as ever, but it has 
ceased to teach. The prose of the heart enlightens, 
touches, rouses, far more than poetry. Your most 
philosophical poets would be commonplace if turned 
into prose. Childe Harold, seemingly so profound, 
owes its profoundity to its style; in reality it con- 
tains nothing thatis new, except the mechanism of its 
diction. Verse cannot contain the refining subtle 
thoughts which a great prose writer imbodies; the 
rhyme eternally cripples it ; it properly deals with the 
common problems of human nature which are now 
hackneyed, and not with the nice and philosophizing 
corollaries which may be drawn from them. ‘hus, 
though it would seem at firsta paradox, sommonplace 
is more the element of poctry than of prose. And, 
sensible of this, even Schiller wrote the deepest of 
modern tragedies, his Fiesco, in prose.” 

This sentiment charmed Vane, who had nothing of 
the poet about him ; and he took the student to share 
their breakfast at the inn, with a complacency he 
rarely experienced at the remeeting with a new ac- 
quaintance. 

After breakfast, our party proceeded through the 
town toward the wonderiul castle which is its chief 
attraction, and the noblest wreck of German grand- 
eur. : 

And now pausing, the mountain yet nnscaled, the 
stately ruin frowned upon them, girt by its massive 
walls and hanging terraces, round which from pi 
to place clung the dwarfed and yarious foliage. igh. 
at the rear rose the huge mountain, covered, save at 
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aot 


its extreme summit, with dark trees, amd concealing in its 
mysterious breast the shadowy beings of the legendary 
world. But toward the ruins, and up the steep ascent, 
you may see a few scattered sheep thinly studding the 
broken ‘ground. Aloft, above the ramparts, rose, de- 


| 


} 


solate and huge, the palace of the electors of the | 


Palatinate. In its broken walls you may trace the 
tokens of the lightning that blasted its ancient pomp, 


but still leaves in the vast extent of pile a fitting mon- | 


Below, in the 
the 


ument of the memory of Charlomagne. 
distance, spread the plain far and spacious, till 


shadowy river, with one solitary sail upon its breast, | 


united the melancholy scene of earth with the autum- 
nal sky 

“See,” said Vane, pointing to two peasants who were 
conversing near them on the 


matters of their little | 


trade, utterly unconscious of the associations of the | 


spot, see | after all that is said and done about human 
greatness, it is always the greatness of the few. Ages 
pass, and leave the poor herd, the 
nally the same—hewers of wood and drawers of water. 
The pomp of princes has its ebb and flow, but the 
peasant sells his fruit as gayly to the stranger on the 
ruins, as to the emperor in the palace.” 

* Will it be always so?’ said the student. 

“Let us hope not, forthe sake of permanencé in 
glory,’ said Trevylyan ; “had a people built yonder 
palace, its splendor would never hayé passed away.” 

Vane shrugged his shoulders, and Du——e took 
snuff. 

But all the impressions produced by the castle at a 


mass of men, eter- | 


distance, are as nothing when you ‘stand within its | 


vast area, and behold the architecture of all ages blend- 
ed into one mighty ruin! The rich hues of the mason- 
ry, the sweeping facades—every description of building 
which man ever framed for war or for luxury—is here ; 
all having only the common character, ruin. The feudal 
rampart, the yawning fosse, the rude tower, the splen- 
did arch—the strongth of a fortress, the magnificence 
of a palace— all united, strike upon the soul Tike the 
history of a fallen empire in all its epochs. 

“ There is one singular habitant of these ruins,’”’ said 
the student, “‘a solitary painter, who has dwelt here 
some twenty years, companioned only by his arts No 
other apartment but that which he tenants is occupied 
by a human being.” 

“What a poetical existence,’ cried Gertrude, en- 
chanted with a solitude so full of associations. 

“Perhaps so,” said the cruel Vane, ever anxious to 
dispel an illusion ; “ but more probably custom has 
deadened to him all that overpowers ourselves with 
awe ; and he may tread among these ruins rather seek- 
ing to pick up some rude morsel of antiquity, than 
feeding his imagination with the dim traditions that 
invest them with so august a poetry.” 

“ Monseinr's conjecture has something of the truth in 
it,” said the German, “ but then the painter is a French- 
man.”” 

There is a sense of fatality in the singular mournftl- 
ness and majesty which belong to the arms of Heidel- 
berg; contrasting the vastness of the strength 
with the utterness of the ruin. It has been twice 
struck with lightning, and is the wreck of the ele- 
ments, not of man ; during the great siege it sustained, 
the lightning is supposed to have struck the powder 
magazine by accident. 

What a scene for some great imaginative work ! 
What a mocking interference of the wrath of nature 
in the puny contest of men! One stroke of the “red 
right arm” above us, crushing the triumph of ages, 
and laughing to scorn the power of the boeleaguers 
and the valor of the besieged. 

They passed the whole day among these stupendous 
ruins, and felt, as they descended to their inn, asif 
they had left’the caverns of some mighty tomb. 


CHAPTER XXX. 


No Part of the Earth Really Solitary—The Song of the Fairies 
—The Sacret Spot—The Witch of the Evil Winds—The Spell 
and the Duty of the Fairies, 

Bur in what spot of the world is there ever utter 
solitude? The vanity of man supposes that loneliness 
in his absence! Who shall say that millions of 
spiritual beings glide invisibly among scenes ap- 
parently the most deserted? Or what know we of our 
own mechanism, that we should deny the possibility 
of life and motion to things that we cannot ourselves 
recognize? 

At moonlight, in the great court of Heidelberg, on 
the borders of the shattered basin overgrown with 
weeds, the following song was heard by the melan- 
choly shades that roams at night through the moulder- 
halls of old, and the gloomy hollow in the mountain 
of Heidelberg. 

SONG OF THE FAIRIES IN THE RUINS OF HEIDEL- 

BERG. 
From the woods and the glossy green 
With the wild thyme strewn; 
From the rivers whose crisped stream 
1g kiss’d by the trembling moon; 
While the dwarf looks out from his mountain cave, 
And the erl-king from his lair, 


And the water-nymph fronr her mountain wave 
We skirr the limber air. : 


There’s a smile on the vine-clad shore, 
A smile on the castled heights, 


They dream back the days o yore, 
And they smile at our roundel rites! 
* Our roundel rites ! 
Lightly we tread these halls around, 
5 eed tread we; 
Yet hark! we have scared with a single sound, 
The moping owl on the breathless one 
And the goblin sprites) 
Ha! ha! we have scared with a single sound” 
The old gray owl on the breathless tree, 
And the goblin sprites 1! 


“They come not,” said P{pales, “yet the banquet is 
prepared, and the poor queen will be glad of some re- 
freshment.”’ 

“ Whata pity ! all the rose leaves will be over broiled,” 
said Nip, 

“Let us amuse ourselves with the old painter,” 
quoth Trip, springing over the ruins. 

“Well said,” cried Pipalee and Nip; and all three, 
leaving my lord-treasurer amazed at their levity, 
whisked into the painter's apartment. Permitting 
them to throw the ink over their victim’s papers, 
break his pencils, mix his colors, mislay his bightecap, 
and go whizagainst his facein theshape of a great bat, 
till the astonished Frenchman began to think the 
the pensive goblins of the place had taken a sprightly 
fit—we hasten to a small green spot some little way 
from the town, in the valley of the Neckar, and by the 
banks of its silver stream. It was circled round by 
dark trees, save on that side bordered by the river. 
The wild flowers sprang profusely up from the turf, 
which was yet smooth andsingularlygreen. And there 
was the German fairy describing a circle round the 
spot, aud making his elvish spells. And Nymphalin 
sat, droopingly in the center, shading her face, which 
wus bowed down as the head of a water-lily, and weep- 
ing crystal tears. 

There came a hollow murmur through the trees, and 
a rush as of a mighty wind, and a dark form emerged 
from the shadow, and approached the spot. 

The face was wrinkled and old, and stern with a 
maleyolent and eyil aspect. The frame was lean and 
gaunt, and supported by a staff, and a short gray man- 
tle covered its bended shoulders. 

«Things of the moonbeam,” said the form in a shrill 
and ghastly voice, “ what want ye here, and why charm 


| ye this spot from the coming of me and mine?” 


“Dark Witch of the Biight and Blast,’ answered the 
fairy, “thou that nippest the herb in its tender youth, 
and eatest up the core of the soft bud; behold, it is 
but a small spot that the fairies claim from thy de- 
mesnes, and on which, through frost and heat, they 
will keep the herbage green and the air gentle in its 
sighs!" 

x And, wherefore, O dweller in the crevices of the 
earth, wherefore wouldst thou guard this spot from 
the curses of the seasons ?”’ 

“We know by our instinct,” answered the fairy, 
“that this spot will become the grave of one whom 
the faries love; hither, by an untelt influence, shall 
we guide her yet living steps; andin gazing upon this 
spot, shall the desire of quiet and resignation to death 
Steal upon her soul. Behold, throughout the wniverse, 
all things at war with one another, thelion with the 


lamb; the serpent with the’bird; andeven the gentlest” 


bird itself, with the moth of the air,or the worm 
of the humble earth! What then tomen, and to 
the spirits of transcending men, is solovely and so sac- 
red as a being that harmeth none? what so beautiful 
as Tin ooattea? what so mournful as its untimely tomb ? 
and shall not that tomb be sacred ? shallit not be our 
peculiar care? May we not mourn overit as at the 
passing away of some fair miracle in nature: too tender 
to endure; too rave to be fergotten? It is for this,O 
dread waker of the blast, that the fairies would conse- 
crate this little spot; for this they would charm away 
from its tranquil turf the wandering ghoul and the evil 
children of the night. Here, not the ill-omened owl, 
nor the blind bat, nor the unclean worm shall come. 
And thou shouldst haye neither will nor power to nip 
the flowers of spring, or sear the green herbs of sum- 
mer? Isit not,dark mother of the evil winds, is it not 
our immemorial office, to tend the graye of innocence, 
and keep fresh the flowers round the resting-place of 
virgin love ?”” 

Then the witch drew her cloak round her, and mut- 
tered to herself, and without farther answer turned 
away among the trees and yanished, as the breath of 
the east wind, which goeth with.her as her comrade, and 
scattered the melancholy leaves along her path! 


CHAPTER XXXI. 
Gertrude and Trevylyan, when the Former is Awakened to the 
Approach of Death, 


Tur next day Gertrude and her companions went 
along the banks of the haunted Neckar. She had passed 
& sleepless and painful night, and her evanescent and 
childlike spirts had sobered down into a melancholy 
and thoughtful mood. She lent back in an open carriage 
with Trevylyan, ever constant by her side, while 
Du——e and Vane rode slowly in advanee. Trevylyan 
tried in vain to cheer her, even his attempts (usually 
80 eagerly received) to charm her duller moments by 
tale or legend, were, in this instance, fruitless. She 
shook her head, gently pressed his hand, and said, 
“No, dear Trevyylyan—no—even your urt fails to-day {but 
your kindness, never!’ and pressing his hand to her 
lips, she burst passionately into tears. 

Alarmed and anxious, he clasped her to his breast, 
and strove to lift her face, as it drooped on its rest- 
ing-place, and kiss away its tears. 

“Ol said she at length, “do not despise my weak- 
ness, 1am overcome by my own thoughts ; look upon 
the world, and see that it is fair and good ; I look upon 
you, and I see all that Ican venerate and adore. Life 
seems to me so sweet, and the earth so lovely, can you 
wonder then that I shrink at¢he thought of death. Nay 
interrupt me not, dear Albert ; the thought must be 
borne and braved. Ihave not cherished, I have not 
yielded to it through my long increasing illness ; but 
there have been times when it has forced itself upon 
me ; and now, now more palpably than ever. Do not 
think me weak and childish, Inever feared death till 
Iknew you; but to see you no more—never again 
to touch this dear hand—never to thank you for your 
love—never to be sensible of your care—to lie down 
and sleep, and neve, never, once more to dream of’ you !— 
Ah! that is a bitter ep se ! but I will brave it—yes, 
brave it, as one worthy of your regard,"” 


Trevylyan choked by his emotions, covered his own 
face with his liands, and leaning back in the carriage, 
vainly struggled with his sobs. 

* Perhaps,” she said, yet ever andanon clinging to the 
hope that had utterly abandoned him, “ perhaps, I may 
yet deceive myself; and my love for you, which seems 
to me as if it could conquer death, may bear me up 
against this fell disease ;~tho hope to live with you— 
to watch you—to share your high dreams, and O, above 
all, to soothe you in your sorrow and sickness, as you 
have soothed me—has not that hope something that 
may support even this sinking frame? And who shall 
love thee as I love? who see thee as I haye seen? who 
pray for thee in gratitude and tears as IT have prayed? 
O, Albert, so little am I jealous of you, so little do I 
think of myself in comparison, that Lcould close ny 
eyes happily on the world,if I knew that what 
could be to thee, another will be !’’ 

“ Gertrude,” said Trevylyan ; and lifting up his color- 
less face, he gazed upon her with an earnest and calm 
solemnity. ‘Gertrude, let us be united at once! if 
fate mustsever us, let her cut the last tie too; let us 
feel at least that on earth we have been all in all to 
each other ; let us defy death, even as it frowns upon 
us. Be mine to-morrow—this day—O God! be 
mine !"" 

Over even that pale countenance, beneath whose hnes 
the lamp of life so faintly fluttered, a deep, a radiant 
flash passed one moment, lighting up the beautifal 
ruin with the glow of maiden youth, and impassioned 
hope, and then died rapidly away. 

‘No, Albert,” she said, sighing; ‘no! it must not 
be; far easier would come the pang to you, while yet 
we are not wholly united; and for my own part, lam 
selfish, and feel as if Ishould leave a tenderer remem- 
brance on your heart, thus parted;—tenderer, but not 
so sad. Nor would I wish you to feel yourself widow- 
ed to my memory, or cling like a blight to your fair 
prospects of the future. Remember me rather as a 
dream; as something never wholly won, and therefore 
asking no fidelity but that of kind and forbearing 
thoughts. Do you remember one evening as we sail- 
ed along the Rhine—ah, happy, happy hour! that we 
heard from the banks a strain of music, not so skill- 
fully played as to be worth listening to for itself, but, 
suiting as it did the hour and the scene, we remained 
silent, that we might hear it the better; and when it 
diedinsensibly npon the waters, acertain melancholy 
stole over us; we felt that a something that had soft- 
ened the landscape had gone, and we conversed less 
lightly than before. Just so, my own loved—my own 
adored Trevylyan, just so is the influence that our brief 
love—your poor Gertrude’s existence, should bequeath 
to your remembrance. A sound—a presence—should 
haunt you fora little while, but no more, ere you 
again become sensible of the glories that court your 
way |"" 

But as Gertrude said this, she turned to Treyylyan, 
and seeing his agony, she could refrain no longer; she 
felt that to soothe was to insult; and throwing her- 
=o upon his breast, they mingled their tears to- 
gether. . 


CHAPTER XXXII. 
A Spot to be Buried In - 


On their return homeward, Du— e took the third 
seatin the carriage, and endeavored, with his usual 
vivacity, to cheer thespirits of his companions; and 
such was the elasticity of Gertude’s nature, that with 
her, he, toacertain degroe, succesdedin his kindly at- 
tempt. Quickly alive to the charms of scenery, she 
entered by degrees into the external beauties which 
every turn in the road opened on their view; and the 
silvery smoothness of the river, that made the con- 
stant attraction of the landscape; the serenity of the 
time, and the clearness of the heavens, assisted by those 
spells which nature ever exercises over her votaries, 
tended to tranquilize a mind that, like the sunflower, 
soinstinctively turned from the shadow to the light. 

Once Du estopped the carriage in a spot of 
herbage, bedded among the trees, and said to Gertrude, 
“Weare now in one of the many places along the 
Neckar, which your favorite traditions serve to conse- 
Sreig. Amid yonder copses, in the early ages of Christ- 
ianity, theré dwelt a hermit, who, though young in 
years, was renowned for the sancity of his lite. one 
knew whence he came, or for what cause he had limited 
the circle of life to the seclusion of his cell. He rarely 
spoke, save when his ghostly advice or his kindly pray- 
er was needed; he lived upon herbs, and the wild feat 
which the peasants brought to his cave; and every 
moruing, and every evening, he came to this spot to 
fill his pitcher from the water of the stream. But 
here he was observed to linger long after his task was 
done, and to sit gazing upon the walls of a convent 
which then rose upon the opposite side of the bank, 
though now even its ruins are gone. Gradually his 
health gave way beneath the nugterities he practiced; 
and one evening he was found by some fishermen, in- 
sensible on the turf. They bore him for medical aid to 
the opposite convent; and one of the sisterhood, the 
daughter of a prince, was summoned to tend the re- 
cluse. Bunt, when his eyes opened upon hers, asndden 
recognition appeared to seize both. He spoke—but 
words in some other tongue; and the sister threw 
herself on the couch of the dying man, and shrieked 
forth a name, the most famous in the surrounding 
country, the name of a once noted minstrel, who, in 


those rude times, had mingled the poet with the law- 
ears since, to have fallen — 


less chief, and was supposed, 
in one of the desperate frays between prince and out- 
law, which were then common; storming the very 
castle which held her—now the pious nun, then the 
beauty and presider over the tournament and galliard. 
In her arms the spirit of the hermit passed away. She 
survived but a few hours, and left conjecture b’ 

with a history to which it never obtained further clew. 
Many a troubadour, in later times, furnished forth in 


poetry the details which truth refused to supply, and 
the place where the hermit at sunrise and sunset ever 
came to gaze upon the convent, became consecrated by 
sony.’ “ 

‘The place invested with this legendary interest was 
impresed with a singular aspect of melancholy quiet; 
wild flowers yet lingered on the turt whose grassy 
sedges gently overhung the Neckar, that murmured 
amid them with a plaintiff music. Nota wind stirred 
the trees: but, at a little distance from the place, the 
spire ofa church roso amid the copse: and, as they 
paused, there suddenly arose from the holy building 
the bell that sunimons to the burial of the dead. It 
eamo on the ear in such harmony with the spot, with 
the hour, with the breathing calm, that it thrilled to 
the heart of each with an inexpressible power. It was 
like the voice of another worlu—that amid the solitude 
of nature summoned the lulled spirit from the cares 
of this;—it invited, not repulsed, and had in its tone 
more of softness than of awe, 

Gertrude turned, with tears starting to her eyes, 
and laying her hand on Trévylyan’s, whispered—" In 
such a spot, so calm, so sequestered, yet in the neigh- 
borhood of the house of God, would I wish this broken 
trame to be consigned to rest !’’ 


CHAPTER THE LAST. 
The Conclusion of this Tale, 


From that day Gertrude’s spirit resumed its wonted 
cheerfulness, and for the ensuing week she never re- 
verted to her approaching fute; she seemed once more 
to have grown unconscious of its limit, Perhaps, she 
Bought, anxious jor Trevylyan to the Jast, not to throw 
additional gloom over their earthly separation; or, 
- biden once steadily regarding the certainty of her 

oom, its terrors vanished. Tie chords of thought, 
vibrating to the subtlest emotions, may be changed by 
a sing)e incident, or in a single hour; a sound of sacred 
music, & yreen and quiet burial-place, may convert the 
form of death into the aspect of an angel. And there- 
fore wisely, and with a beautiful lore, did the Greeks 
strip the yrayve of its unreal gloom; wisely did they 
body iorth the great principle of rest by solemn and 
fovely images—unconscious of the northern madness 
that made a specter of repose! 

But while Gortrude’'s spirit resumed its healthful 
tone, her frame rapidly declined, and a few days now 
could do the ravage of months a little while before. 

Ouse evening, anid the desolate ruins of Heidelberg, 
Trevylyan, who had gone forth alone to indulge the 
thoughts which he strove to stifle in Gertrude’s pres- 
cence, suddenly encountered Vane. That oali and al- 
most callous pupil of the adversities of the world was 
standing alone, and gazing upon the shattered caso- 
ments and riven tower, turough which the sun now 
cast its slant and parting ray. 

Trevylyan, who had never loved this cold and unsus- 
ceptible man, save for the sake of Gertrude, felt now 
almost a hatred creep over him, as he thought in such 
atime, and with death fastening upon the flower of 
her house, he could yet be calm, and smile, and muse, 
and moralize, and play the common part of the world, 
He strode slowly up to him, and standing full before 
him, said with a hollow voice and writhing smile, 
*“You amuse yourself pleasantly, sir; this is a fine 
seene;—and to meditate over griets a thousand years 
hushed to rest, is better than watching over a sick 
girl, and eating away your heart with fear.” 

Vane looked at him quietly, but intently, and made 
no reply. 

“Vane!” continued Trevylyan, with the same pre- 
ternatural attempt at calm, “ Vane,in a few days all 
will be over, and you and I, the things, the plotters, 
the tulse men of the world, will be left alone—lert by 
the sole being that graces our dull lifo, that makes, by 
hor love, either of us worthy of a thought !”’ 

Vane started, and turned away his face. 
eruael,”’ said he, with a faltering voice. 

“What, man!’’ shouted Trevylyan, seizing him ab- 
ruptly by the arm, “can you feel? Is your cold heart 
touched? Come, then,” added he, with a wild laugh, 
“co me, let us be friends!” 

Vane drew himself aside with a certain dignity, that 
impressed ‘Trevylyan even at that hour. “Some years 
hence,’ said he, “ you will be called cold as Lam; sor- 
row will teach you the wisdom of indifference—it is a 
bitter school, sir, a bitter school! But think you that 
Ido indeed see unmoved my last hope suivered—the 
last tie that binds ine to my kind? No, no! f feel it 
as uman may feel; I cloak it as aman grown gray in 
misiortun should do! My child is more to me than 
your betrothed to you; for you are young and weual- 
thy, and life smiles before you; .but I-—-no more—sir— 
no more!” 

“LPorgive me,” said Trevylyan, humbly; “I have 
wrongel you; but Gertrude is an excuse for any crime 
of love; and now listen to my last prayer—give her to 
me—even on tle verge of the grave. Death cannot 
seize her in the arms—in the yigils—of a love like 
mine.”’ 

Vane shuddered. 
he; “No!” 

Trevylyan drew back, and, without another word, 
hurried away; he returned to the town; he sought 
with methodical calmness, the owner of the piece of 
ground on which Gertrude had wished to be buried. He 
purchased it, and that very night he sought the priest 
of a neighboring church, and directed it should be 
consecrated according to the due rite and ceremonial, 

The priest, an aged and pious man, was struck by 
the request, and the air of him who made it, 

“ Shall it be done forthwith, sir ?’’ said lhe, hesitating. 

“Forthwith,” answered Trevylyan, with a ¢alm 
smile; “a bridegroom, you know, is naturally impa- 
tient.” 

For the next three days Gertrude was so ill as to be 
confined to herbed, Atl that time Trevylyan sat out- 


“You are 


“Tt were to wed the dead,” said 
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side her door, without speaking, scarcely lifting his 
eyes from the ground. The attendants passed to and 
tro—he heeded them not; perhaps, as cven foreign 
menials turned aside and whiped their eyes, and pray- 
ed God to comfort him, he required compassion less at 
that time than any other. Thereis a stupefaction in 


woe, aud the heart sleeps without a pang when ex- ; 


hausted by its afflictions, 

But on the fourth day Gertrude rose, and was carried 
down, (how changed, yet how lovely ever!) to their 
common apartment. During these three days the 
priest had been with her often, and her spirit, full of 
religion from her childhood, had been uuspeakably 
soothed by his comfort. She took food tromthe hand 
of Trevylyan; she smiled upon himas sweetly as of 
old, She conversed with him, though with a faint 
voice, and at broken intervalg, But she felt no pain; 
life ebbed away gradually and without a pang. ‘ My 
father,” shesaid to Vane, whose features still bore 
their usual calm, whatever might have passed within, 
“IT know that you will grieve, when I am gone, more 
than the world might guess; for I only know what you 
were years ago, ere friends left you and fortune trown- 
ed—and ere my poor mother died. But do not, do 
not believe that hope and comfort leave you with me. 
‘Till the heavens pass away from the earth, there shall 
be hope and comfort for all.” 

They did nut lodge in the town, but had fixed their 
abode on its outskirts, and within sight of the Neckar; 
and from the window they saw a light sail glilin, 
gayly by, till it passed, and solitude ouce more elite 
upon the waters. 

“The sail passes from our eyes,” said Gertrude, 
pointing to it, “* but still glides on as happily though 
we see it no more; and I feel—yes, father, | teel—I 
know thatitis sowith us. Weglide down the river 
as oe trom the eyes of men, but we cease not the less 

0 be,”’ 

And now, as the twilight descended, she expressed 
8 wish, before she retired to rest, to be left alone with 
Trevylyan. He was not then sitting by her side, for 
le could not trust himself to do so; but with his face 
averted, at a little distance from her. She called him 
by his name; he answered not nor turned. Weak as 
she was, she raised herself from the sofa, and crept 
gently alony the floor tillshecame to him, and sank 
in his arms. 

“Ah, unkind!” she said,“ unkind for 
once more on the river; see, the night darkens 
over it. Our pleasant voyage, the type of our love, 
is finished, our sail ray te unfurled no more, 
Never again can your voice soothe the lassitude of 
sickness with the legend and the song—the course 
is run, the vessel is broken up, night closes over its 
fragments; but now, in this hour, love me, be kind to 
ine as ever. Still lot me be your own Gertrude—still 
let me close my eyes this night as before, with the 
sweet consciousness that I am loved.” 

“Loved! O Gertrude! speak not to me thus !’”’ 

“Come, that is yourself again !’’ and she clung with 
weak arms caressingly to his breast; ‘‘and now,” she 
said more solemnly, *‘ let us forget that we are mortal ; 
let us remember only that life is a part, not the whole 
of our career; let us feel in this soft hour, and while 
yet we are unsevered, the presence of The Eternal that 
ig within us, so thatit shall not be death, but as a short 
absence; and when once the pang of parting is over, 
you must think only that we are shortly to meet again. 
What! you turn from me still? See, 1 do not weep or 
grieve I have conquered the pang of our absence, will 
you be outdone by me? Do you remember, Albert, 
that you once told me how the wisest of the sages of old, 
in prison, and before death, consoled his friends with 
the proof ofthe immortality ofthesoul. Is it not acon- 
solation? does it not suffice; or will you deem it wise 
from the lips of wisdom, but vain from the lips of love ?” 

“Hush, hush!" said Trevylyan, wildly, “or I shall 
think you an angol already.” 

But let us close this commune, and leave unrevealed 
the last sacred words that ever passed between them 
upon earth. 

When Vane and the physician stole back softly into 
the room, Trevylyan motioned them to bo still; “‘ She 
sleeps,” he whispered, “hush !’’ Andin truth, wearied 
out by her own emotions, and lulled by tlie belief that 
she had soothed one with whom her heart dwelt now, 
as ever, Slie had fallen into sleep, or, it may be, insen- 
si ty, on his breast. Theré as she lay, so fair, so frail, 
delicate, the twilght deepened into shade, and the first 
star, like the hope of the future, broke forth upon the 
darkritss of the earth. 

Nothing could equal the stillness without, save that 
which lay breathlessly within, For not one of the 
group stirred or spoke; aud Trevylyan, bending over 
her, never took his eyes from her tace, watching the 
parted lips, and funcying that he imbibed the breath, 
Alas, the breath wasstilled ! from sleep to death shehad 
glided withoutasigh: happy, most happy in that death | 
Cradled in the arms of unchanged love, and brightened 
in her last thought by the consciousness of innocence, 
and the assurances ot heayen |! 
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Trevylyun, after long sojourn on the continent, re- 
turned to England. He plunged into active lite and 
became what is rips this age of little names, a 
distinguished and noted man. But what was mainly 
remarkable in his future conduct, was his impatience 
of rest. Ho eagerly courted all occupations, even of 
the most varied and motley kind. Business—letters 
—ambition—p)easure. He suffered no pause in his 
career; and \¢isure to him was as care to others. He 
lived in the world like other men, discharging its 
duties, fostering its affections, and fulfilling its career. 
But there was a deep and wintry change within bim 


—the sunlight of his life was gone; tle loveliness of ro- } 


mance hadJeft the earth. The stem was proof as here- 
tofore to the blast, but the gree leaves were’ severed 
from it forever, aud the bird had forsaken its boughs, 


: once! | 
Will you turn away from me? Come, let us look} 


er 
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Once he had idolized the beauty that is born of 
|song; the glory and the ardor thut invest such 
| thoughts as are not of our common clay ; but the well 
of enthusiasm was dried up, and the golden bowl was 
broken at the fountain. With Gertrnde the poetry of 
existence was gone. As she herself had described her 
loss, @ music had ceased to breathe along the face of 
things ; and though the bark might sail on as swiitly, 
and the stream awell with as proud a wave, a some- 
thing that lad vibrated on the heart was still, and the 
magic of the voyage was no more. 

And Gertrude sleeps on the spot where she wished 
her last couch to be made; and far—O, far dearer is 
that small spot on the distant banks of the gliding 
Neckar to Trevylyan's heart, than all the broad lands 
and tertile fields of his ancestral domain. The turf, 
too, preserves its emerald greenness; and it would 
seem to me that the field flowers spring up by the 
sides of the simple tomb even more profusely than of 
old. Acurve in the bank breaks the tide of the Neck- 
| ar, and therefore its stream pauses, as if to linger 
reluctantly by that solitary grave, and to mourn among 
the rustling sedges ere it passes on. And I have 
thought, when I lust looked upon that quiet place— 
when I saw the turf so fresh, and the flowers so bright 
of hue, that aerial hands indeed tend the sod: that it 
was by no imaginary spells that I summoned the fairies 
to my tale; that in truth, and with vigils constant, 
though unseen, they yet keep from all polluting foot- 
steps, and from the harsher influence of the seasons, 
the grave of one who so loved their race; and who in 
her gentle and spotless virtue, claimed kindred with 
the beautiful Ideal of the world. Isthere one of us 
who has not known some being for whom it seemed 
not too wild a fantasy to indulge such dreams? 


(THE END.] 
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